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THE  EVANGELIST 


Mftroh  2%  UOO. 


Church  Directory. 

Churoh  ot  the  Parltana. 

R«y.  Chab.  J.  Tocro  D.D.  PMtor. 

UOth  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 

Servicea,  U  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

8andar.SohooU  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  K.,  7  P.M, 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenne  Ohoreh. 

Rev.  Hcoh  Pbitohabd,  Paator. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodongal  and  OongreoA 
FrankUn  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Olaas  for  AdultA  Tbura&y,  9  P.M.;  Seaalde  Summer 
Home  at  Brancbport,  N.  J. 

Briek  Chureh. 

Riv.  Mautbib  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty-aeventh  Street. 
Sabbath,tebool,  9.45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  U  A..M.  and  4A0  P.M. 

Maintaina  Free  Kindergerten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boya'  Club  and  Girla’  Cln^  SM  Weat  nilrtyflfth  Street. 


Ohlneae  BUaalon  and  School. 

Rev.  HuiB  Kih,  Miaaionary. 

68  Fifth  Avenne. 

Sabbath^School,  AS)  P  JC.;  Service  in  Chineae,  A15  P  .; 
Bible  Claaa,  7  P  JL 

Ohareh  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  HoPKina  DniriaoR,  Paator. 

Ctoraer  Market  and  Henry  Streeta. 

Sunday  Servicea  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  f  P.M. 

ChUdren'a  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  A  . . 

Oarriea  on  a  very  groat  variety  of  admirable  religioua 
and  aocial  work  m  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needa  it. 

■mmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Churoh. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Palkbb,  Paator. 

7t7  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  9A0  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.«)  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-SMtlnga,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  lOAO  AAd. 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aohbw  JoHiraroN,  D.D.  Paator. 
Madison  Avenne,  comer  68d  Street. 

Servicea  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

T.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wedneaday,  8  P.M. 

University  Place  Church- 

Rev.  Obobob  Albxardbb,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Servieea  at  il  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wedneaday,  8  P.M. 
SuiMay-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  BeMOiem  ChapA,  198  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  Chapd,  786  Sixth  Street. 

Christ’s  BUssiou  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 

149  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Avoa 
Jambs  A.  O’Oomrob,  Pastor. 

Dally  Oonferencea.  ^  ^ 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 

Ooapel  BUsslon  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectaiian. 

Rev.  Rodbbio  Tbbbt,  D.D.  President. 

Gbobob  E.  SnBBT,  'masurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Murbo,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord's  day  servioea  and  viaitA  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (96,000)  prisonera  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Ihnda  are  needed  for  this  good  work 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  lOAO  A.M.  and  7.46  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.80  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  6  66  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wedneaday,  8  P.M. 

North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossitbb  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  comer  81st  Street. 

Preaching  ServicA  10  80  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
SabbatbISchool,  at  9.80  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 

Hbw  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  DuROAR  J.  MoMiujir  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenne  and  UOth  Street. 

Sunday  ServicrA  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Junior  Association,  10.16  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M.  _  „  „ 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 

Prayer-meeting,  Wedneaday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Church 

Rev.  Arsor  P.  AmBBUBT  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Servicea,  U  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladles’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  H^enot  Committee.  ^  „  « 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Misa  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  charge.  Address :  154  West  100th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association.  _  , 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer- Meeting  Choir.  .  _ 

Also  maintains  thePhsIfis  Settletittnl  814  East  85th  St. 


Cakvl  Coleman,  President. 


Russbll  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Prei. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  KewYork 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO,  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

YOURO  WOMBH’S  CHRIBTIAR  AsaOOIATIOR, 

7  East  16th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenne  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  HalL, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Serviee  aud  Bible  Lesson 
Tneuaya  at  8  P.M. 

LIBRARIES  AND  BEADING  BOOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A-M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  186  Second  Avenne 
near  8th  Street;  996  West  49d  Street:  961  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  U6th  Street ;  180  West  93d  Street ;  906  West  100th 
Street:  961  West  6Sfth  Street;  1683  Semnd  Avenue ;  916 
East  Sith  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,  daily  except 
Sundays. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  Siast  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self -sup. 
port  9  aim.  to  9  P.M.  dally  except  Sundays. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histom. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Dally  exomt  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9-6.  Af¬ 
ternoons  of  Holidays. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVEBSITT  LECTURE  COURSE. 

Saturdays  at  8  P.M. 

Illustrated  Lectures  on  Metallurgy. 

Apply  for  tickets  to  the  Secretary  of  Clolnmbia  University 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

116th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

Fbbrch  Lboturbs,  806  Schermerhorn  Hall, 

La  Pobsib  Oortbmpobainb  bn  Fbarob  ;  by  Henri  De 
Rtenier. 

'mursday,  March  83d,  at  4  P.M.— Les  Pamasstens. 

Saturday,  March  84th,  at  11.80  A.  M.— Deux  Novatenrs, 
Paul  Verlaine  et  St4phane  Mallarm6. 

Monday,  March  96th,  at  4  P.M.— La  Po4sie  d'aujoard- 
’hui. 

Thursday,  March  99th,  at  4  P.M.  -  Portraits  de  Podtes. 

Gbbmar  Lboturbs,  809  Havemeyer. 

Wednesday,  4  P.M. 

March  98th.— Rev.  August  Ulmann  S-T.D.,  Rector  of 
Trinity  School;  Das  Oberammerganer  PassionsspieL 
Illustrlrt. 

April  4th.— Mr.  Rudolf  Cronan:  Zwei  und  ein  balb 
Jahrbnnderte  dentscben  Lebens  in  Amerika. 

No  tickets  required. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LRCTUBES 
in  Co-operation  with  the  Cooper  Union.  In  the  Great 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  at  8  P.M. 

Modbbr  Racial  Problems;  by  William  Z.  Ripley,Ph.D. 

March  Z7th— Racial  Aspects  of  the  J*blllppine  Prob¬ 
lem. 

No  tickets  required. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Fbsb  Leoturbs  to  the  People  ir  the  Great  Hall  op 
(XmPEK  Uniuk.  Illustrated  bv  Sterboptioon  Views. 


Lectures  begin  promptly  at  8  P.M. 
7  15  P.M. 


Doors  open  at 


BVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TaMeU,  Lectaras,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Pouts,  etc.  Churckly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tlooot’o  Stalnod 
Qlaao  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Docorators  and  Pnmisbers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  i  Biclley  Co 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  NBW  YORK  CITY 


School  Children  not  admitted.  Doors  closed  during 
lectures. 

Saturday,  March  91th.  Mr.  Samuel  Kean. 

4.  “Cuba.” 

Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

Wednesday,  March  98th.  Prof.  E.  R.  von  Nardrofl. 

4.  “  Three  Forms  of  Matter  in  Relation  to  Heat.” 
niustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  many  experiments. 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 
Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Fridays  in  March,  at  4  P.M. 

Lectures  on  the  Kindergarten. 

Teachers  and  mothers  as  well  as  kindergartners  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  are  invited  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will  be 
welcomed  on  April  90. 

NBW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Free  Lectures  to  Teachers  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
University  Building,  Washington  Square,  Assembly 
Boom,  on  Ninth  Floor. 

Mondays  at  8.15  P.M.,  March  5  to  96  inclusive. 

MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  BhMt  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
ard  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7.30  to  9%  P.M. 

COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Nlidit  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Rending  Room  and  Library  (open  daily!  8  A.M 
to  6  P.M. 


PIPE 

ORGAN 


mimufx 

DISPLACES  THE  REED  ORGAN 
(Same  Sise) 

Church  Organ  Pipes  Only 

TWO  MANUAL  AND  PEDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FEOM 
ONE  KETBOAED 

HYMNOLIA  Warerooms,  Chickering  Hall, 
130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Frank  Taft,  bole  Prop,  and  Manufr. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Siast  and  88(1  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wedneaday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Free  Lectures 
Saturdays,  11  A  M. 

Kbppbl’s  Gallery, 

1  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

Exhibition  of  Drawings ;  by  C.  J.  Taylor. 

Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Danghters’  Hoose, 
48  Henry  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
96  Rivlngton  Street. 


Bast  Side  Hotue  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  Ea8t67tb  Street. 


Hartley  House, 

418  West  ieth  Street. 

Indostrial  Christian  Alllanoe, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

MeAnley  Water  Street  Mission, 

816  Water  Street. 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

859  Henry  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

869  West  69th  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 

811  East  48d  Street. 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home, 

816  East  15th  Street. 

Snnnyside  Day  Nnrsery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  4Sd  and  43d  Streeto 

St.  Barnabas  Honse, 

306  Mnlberry  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Assoolatlon, 

937  East  I04tb  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

96  Delancey  Street, 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

914-916  East  90th  Street. 

West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  .A. 

453  West  47th  Street. 

The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 

East  149th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Ciratral  offices  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  d  Istrict  offices  9, 4  and  5.  The  d  is- 
trlct  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Application  Bureau  maintained  Jointly  with  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  9  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  6  P..M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  attention 
DISTRICT  OFFICES. 

District  No.  1.— 9  Cihainbers  Street. 

“  No.  8.-979  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  6.-908  West  49d  Street. 

No.  7.— 908  West  SOth  Street. 

No.  8. — 58r  Amsterdam  Avenne. 

“  No.  9.— 188  East  63d  Street. 

”  No  10.-15  East  195th  Street. 

**  No.  11.-489  Conrtlaudt  Avenue 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


The  nnmber  of  persons  on  Government  relief  works  in  India  on  the  23d  of  Febmary  were  as  follows:  Bombay,  1,034,000;  Panjab,  188,- 
000;  Central  Provinces,  1,408,000;  Berar,  160,000;  Ajmere-Mnrwara.  116,000;  Rajpntana  States,  351,000;  Central  Indian  States,  109,000;  Bombay 
Native  States,  373,000;  Baroda,  ^,000;  Northwestern  Provinces,  3,000;  Panjab  Native  States,  3,000;  Central  Provinces  Native  States,  12,000; 
Haiderabad,  96,000;  Total  for  the  whole,  3,913,000. 

f  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Calcutta  on  the  23d  ol  Febmary  to  inaugurate  a  famine  relief  fund.  The  Viceroy,  Lord  Curzon,  presided. 
465,000  rapees  have  been  reported  subscribed.  The  London  Mansion  House  fund  for  the  Indian  Famine  amounted  on  the  20th  of  Febmary  to 
£78,200.  Among  the  donations  were  £1,000  from  the  Queen. 

Very  keen  disappointment  is  felt  in  India  over  the  report  of  Mr.  Santo  Crimp,  the  expert  on  the  subject  of  artesian  wells.  The  public 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  artesian  wells  were  possible,  and  the  government  of  Bombay  sought  the  authority  of  an  expert  to  determine  the 
question.  Mr.  Crimp’s  report  is  very  emphatic  in  its  adverse  nature.  The  geological  condition  in  Western  India  he  declared  to  be  devoid  of 
the  essentials  to  artesian  supply.  Wells  that  have  been  reported  as  artesian  turn  out  to  be  but  tube  wells,  which  require  a  pump,  so  that  they 
are  of  no  value  to  the  people.  The  present  famine  being  one  of  water  as  well  as  food,  great  interest  is  being  attached  to  every  scheme  that  in¬ 
creases  the  present  water  supply,  and  promises  better  conditions  for  the  future. 

The  mortality  in  the  city  of  Bombay  from  the  Plague  and  other  diseases  has  reached  the  unprecedented  flttnre  of  405  per  day.  This 
high  mortality  is  not  all  owing  to  the  Plague,  though  perhaps  150  deaths  a  day  are  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  laid  rather  to  the  great  influx  of 
famine-stricken  people  who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  city,  and  who,  because  of  their  weak  physical  condition,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  disease. 
To  add  to  the  alarm  regarding  the  health  of  the  city  the  water  supply  is  getting  very  low,  and  the  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed.  No  rain  will  fall  to  meet  the  city’s  wants  until  about  the  middle  of  June. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EVANOELIST'S  INDIAN  PAniNE  FUND 


Previously  published . $1,580.40 


A  Helper 
C.  K.  Woodard 
I.  W.  Phelps... 
Mrs.  A.  H.  K.. 

“A.  A.  F.” . 

.  S.  Eld  wards. 
“A  Mother”.. 


100 

1.00 

1.00 

800 

.5.00 

10.00 

8.00 


Brought  forward . $1,642.40 


E.  C.  F 

Reader  of  Evangelist . 

C  S  P 

W.  R.  Rowland . 

Mrs.  Coryell . 

F.  C.  Yeoman . 

“Three  Cleveland  E'riends 


1.00 

1.00 

800 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 


Brought  forward . $1,565.40 


MlssCrocken 
Downsviile  Church 
“Ann  Arbor  Mich” 

P.  E.  Kipp . 

“A  Friend” . 

A.  Wheeler . 

“C.  A.  C . 


.5.00 

15.00 

1.00 

85.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 


Forward . $1,548.40 


Forward . $1,605  40 


ToUl . $1,626.40 


A  PABABLE  :  THE  GLEN  AND  THE  SHADOW. 

Richard  S.  Holmes  D.D. 

The  mountain  glen  o’er  which  the  forests  grimly  close 
Receives  the  sunbeam  as  a  welcome  friend. 

When  shimmering  over  leaf,  and  rilL  and  calm  repose 
Of  granite  cliffs,  silent  to  earth  it  goes. 

The  sun  sets,  and  the  shadows  darken  into  night. 

Cold,  sombre,  cheerless ;  and  the  night  bird’s  note 
Sounds  not  the  faintest  prophecy  of  future  light 
Nor  hints  that  mom  shall  break  with  radiance  bright. 
Nor  that  soft  sunbeams  shall  again  with  shadows  blend. 
Yet  murmurs  not  the  glen  though  darkness  close  its  day. 
And  robs  cliff,  rill  and  leaf  of  friendly  shimmering  ray. 


as  we  are  leaming^only  too  well  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

In  the  meantime,  grave  anxiety  is  felt  over 
the  safety  of  Mafeking.  Althongh  Colonel 
Plnmer  was  reported  within  forty  miles  of  the 
camp  the  task  before  him  is  crowded  with  the 
most  serious  difficnlties.  With  the  garrison 
reduced  to  quarter  rations  a  speedy  relief  is 
imperative.  English  plnok  and  dogged  endur¬ 
ance  will  probably  win  out,  but  it  is  taxed  to 
its  severest  strain  in  this  instance. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  capture  of  Bloemfontein  did  not  create 
great  enthusiasm  in  London,  because  for  days 
it  had  been  regarded  as  an  absolute  certainty. 
Yet  the  entry  of  Lord  Roberts  into  the  Free 
State  capital  had  one  feature  at  least  of 
marked  significance.  The  British  General  re¬ 
ceived  a  small  ovation  from  the  remainder  of 
the  Dntch  populace.  It  is  true  that  the  greater 
portion  had  fled,  but  np  to  that  time  it  had 
not  been  known  that  there  was  any  peace  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  Republics.  Surely  that  is  one 
hopeful  sign  for  the  Sonth  Africa  of  the 
future.  By  a  conciliatory  policy  and  liberal 
forbearance  this  small  party  may  be  increased 
into  a  generous  majority,  and  the  hittemess 
and  hatred  that  follows  war  be  to  an  extent 
removed.  _ 

Lord  Roberts  is  showing  himself  as  tactful 
as  he  is  brave.  That  charm  of  personality 
which  has  won  him  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
British  army  is  being  extended  to  the  Burgher 
residents  as  well.  One  of  his  first  acts  after 
entering  the  city  was  to  tell  the  wonnded 
Boers  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  their  homes,  instead  of  being  held  as  pris- 
9ners  of  war.  The  winning  of  battles  is  not 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  a  war  like  this. 


The  efforts  of  f  President  Kruger  for  inter¬ 
vention  have  met  with  a  response  from  an  un¬ 
expected  source.  The  initiative  in  mediation 
has  come  from  Washington.  Last  week  the 
United  States  Government,  at  the  request  of 
the  two  Presidents,  offered  to  Great  Britain 
its  services  with  the  view  of  bringing  about 
peace  in  South  Africa.  The  reply  to  the  offer 
was,  “her  Majesty’s  government  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  accept  the  intervention  of  any  power 
in  the  settlement  of  South  African  affairs.” 
While  many  of  the  English  blame  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  action,  there  is  nevertheless  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  relief  that  the  initiative  came 
from  Great  Britain’s  closest  friend.  It  was 
without  doubt  an  ungracious  role,  but  it  has 
given  an  opportunity  for  unequivocal  language 
from  Lord  Salisbury  which  has  closed  the  mat¬ 
ter  effectually.  No  one  could  wonder  if  Eng¬ 
land  took  offence  at  a  message  which  was  not 
only  unwelcome,  but  actually  made  use  of  the 
word  “intervention.”  But  John  Bull  puts  it 
down  as  another  American  idiosyncracy  and 
makes  his  usual  generous  allowance  for  it  all. 

When  we  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  our 
own  foibles  there  is  small  wonder  that  we  are 
often  misunderstood  by  our  neighbors.  Eng¬ 
land  fancies  ns  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation  like 
herself  and  expects  to  find  the  same  character¬ 


istics.  What  she  finds  unlike  she  puts  down  to 
climate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States  is  not  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  a  composite 
nation  that  is  hardly  yet  composed.  It  will 
take  several  generations  to  mould  our  Germans, 
Italians  and  other  colonists  into  a  unified 
American  race.  Many  of  our  citizens  do  not 
use  our  language.  Oan  we  wonder  that  the 
Germans  are  still  imbued  with  their  old  coun¬ 
try  traditions,  or  that  the  Irish  hate  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  followed  across  the  seas?  Pro-Boer 
meetings  are  founded  here  upon  a  solid  Ger¬ 
man  and  Irish  basis,  just  as  pro  British  are 
supported  most  loyally  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  element  that  composes  certain  circles 
of  our  society.  When  to  that  racial  partisan¬ 
ship  we  add  the  many  political  agitations  that 
are  always  seething  about  election  time,  we 
oan  only  be  surprised  that  there  are  not  more 
Boer  meetings  and  more  outspoken  threats 
against  England. _ 

The  love  of  liberty  is  strong  with  the  citizen 
of  the  United  States :  the  admiration  for  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  even  greater.  How  could  the 
cause  of  the  two  weak  little  republics  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  armies  of  the  mightiest 
kingdom  of  the  world  fail  to  be  the  popular 
cause?  But  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
sympathy  with  England  that  is  none  the  less 
pronounced  because  unspoken.  The  policies  of 
Great  Britain  are  in  a  line  with  our  national 
interests,  and  while  there  may  be  occasional 
differences,  the  two  nations  are  advancing 
along  the  same  path  of  civilization.  Politi¬ 
cally,  commercially  and  socially  they  are  bound 
by  ties  that  will  hold  them  more  securely 
than  a  temporary  “alliance.” 

With  these  conditions  assured,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  is  no  mirage.  Mistakes  and 
fallacies  only  retard  it ;  they  cannot  prevent 
it  and  they  will  not  postpone  it  long. 
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THE  SIGNALS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Rar.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

It  ia  well  for  our  oharohea  to  realize  their 
entire  dependence  npon  the  Holy  Spirit.  With- 
ont  hia  preaenoe  and  hia  power,  all  efforta  for 
the  aalTation  of  aonla  will  be  fmitlesa ;  all 
the  beet  conatmcted  church -machinery  will 
accompliah  nothing,  nnleaa  it  hare  “the  living 
apirit  within  thewheela.  “  To  watch  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  work  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
ia  the  aupreme  duty  of  the  hour.  An  incident 
in  Old  Teatament  hiatory  illustrates  this  vital 
point. 

When  the  Philistines  were  about  to  attack 
the  armies  of  Israel,  God  commanded  David 
to  “fetch  a  compass  behind  the  Philistines, 
and  come  upon  them  over  against  the  mulberry 
trees.  And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  a  going  (or  a  rustling)  in  the  tops  of 
the  mulberry  trees,  that  then  thou  sbalt  hetiir 
thytelff  for  the  Lord  shall  then  go  out  before 
thee.  ’  ’  That  peculiar  sound  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  an  advance.  It  was  the  token  of 
the'divine  presence.  David  heard  and  obeyed 
the  signal.  When  God  moved,  he  moved,  ana 
the  result  was  a  glorious  victory.  This  unique 
incident  is  full  of  practical  suggestion.  Faith 
must  always  watch  Providential  leadings,  and 
when  God  moves  is  our  time  to  “bestir  our¬ 
selves;”  if  we  move  with  him,  success  is  quite 
sure  to  come;  if  we  move  without  him,  then 
the  failure  is  our  own  fault.  How  clearly 
was  the  divine  signal  manifested  to  that  little 
company  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  cn 
the  day  of  Pentecost  I  The  Holy  Spirit  csme 
upon  them  and  the  Apostles  fell  into  line  with 
the  Spirit’s  leadings;  they  co-operated  with 
the  Spirit,  and  thousands  were  converted  in  a 
single  day. 

If  the  history  of  the  most  powerful  revivals 
is  studied  this  same  truth  appears — the  signals 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  recognized,  and  they 
were  obeyed.  God  opened  the  way,  and  his 
servants  bestirred  themselves  to  special  efforts 
and  redoubled  prayers.  Not  more  plainly  does 
God  indicate  seed-time  and  harvest-time  to 
the  farmer  than  he  often  indicates  to  pastors 
and  churches  that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  thrust  in  the  sickle  and  reap.  The  biogra¬ 
phies  of  such  master-workmen  as  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  Dr.  Spencer  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Edward 
N.  Kirk,  Mr.  Finney  and  Mr.  Moody  contain 
repeated  illustrations.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
watched  for  tokens  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
sea  oaptain  watches  for  a  favorable  wind,  and 
when  he  feels  the  first  rustling  of  the  breeze 
through  the  rigging  he  hastens  to  spread  his 
canvas.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Gk)d  has  often 
given  gracious  indications  of  his  presence,  when 
human  indolence  or  unbelief  has  &dled  to  ob¬ 
serve  them.  Our  loving  God  was  ready ;  his 
servants  were  not  obedient  to  duty,  and  the 
cloud  passed  away  without  rain. 

Seasons  of  spiritual  awakening  often  come 
suddenly  in  a  congregation,  or  in  a  community ; 
sometimes  they  oome  as  a  blessed  surprise, 
but  the  measure  of  success  is  always  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  readiness  of  Christians  to  cO'OperaU. 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  When  the  Master  works, 
we  must  work:  every  hour  then  is  golden. 
My  own  experience  as  a  piutor  tallied  with 
this  ^  truth,  almost  without  any  exception. 
There  were  times  when  my  people  talked, 
locked,  and  hoped  for  a  revival,  but  no  special 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  came;  at  least  there 
was  no  especial  awakening  of  the  impenitent, 
or  frequent  conversions  to  Christ.  Revivals 
have  oome  when  no  one  confidently  predicted 
them.  One  rule,  however,  I  have  followed 
and  always  found  it  safe  and  suooessfuL  When¬ 
ever  I  discovered  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  awakening 
of  several  souls,  I  have  felt  sure  that  special 
effort  and  special  prayer  should  be  made  im¬ 
mediately,  to  reach  and  move  others.  The 


“sound  of  the  rustling  in  the  tree-tops”  was 
the  Spirit’s  signal  to  bestir  ourselves.  During 
my  earliest  ministry  in  a  small  congregation, 
the  call  of  a  godly  woman  at  my  house  to  in¬ 
form  me  that  one  of  her  family  was  under  deep 
conviction  led  me  to  appoint  a  special  prayer- 
service  at  her  house  on  that  very  evening ;  and 
a  hurried  summons  from  house  to  house  filled 
her  dwelling  with  a  most  wonderful  meeting. 
A  more  powerful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
I  have  never  witnessed.  It  reminded  me  of 
some  of  the  scenes  described  by  Charles  G. 
Finney  in  his  Autobiography. 

During  my  ministry  in  New  York,  I  observed 
that  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon’s  pastoral 
visits  there  were  earnest  inquirers  in  several  of 
the  families  visited.  I  called  my  church  offi¬ 
cers  together ;  we  appointed  meetings  for  every 
evening,  followed  by  conversations  with  in¬ 
quirers.  The  results  were  rich  and  permanent. 
The  memorable  revival  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Church,  Brookljn,  in  1866,  began  in  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  my  own  house.  We  obeyed  the  sig¬ 
nals  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  three  months 
there  were  conversions  every  day :  the  number 
ran  up  into  the  hundreds.  All  the  preaching, 
praying  and  working  went  forward  with  no 
outside  assistance. 

Now  there  was  nothing  novel  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  :  it  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  many 
other  pastors.  Whenever  a  minister  and  church 
recognize  the  peculiar  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  promptly  co-operate  vith  the  Spirit, 
they  are  sure  of  a  blessing.  With  God,  victory 
is  certain ;  without  him  all  attempts  end  in 
mortification  and  failure.  When  human 
machinery  is  set  in  motion  to  “get  up  a  re¬ 
vival,  ’  ’  and  the  vital  indispensable  factor  of 
the  “power  from  on  high”  is  left  out,  the  re¬ 
sults  cannot  but  be  mortifying  and  melancholy. 
Faith  must  pray ;  faith  must  work ;  faith  must 
watch  the  signals  of  the  Spirit,  and  faith  must 
be  content  to  let  God  have  his  own  way.  And 
to  him,  and  not  ourselves,  must  be  all  the  glory. 

ROBBERY  FOR  BURNT-OFFERING. 

Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 

From  time  immemorial  statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians  have  easily  quieted  their  consciences, 
while  engaged  in  schemes  of  conquest  of  neigh¬ 
boring  territory,  with  the  plea  that  a  stronger, 
wiser  and  more  beneficent  government  would 
result  from  the  snooesafnl  aooomplishment  of 
their  plans. 

Many  enlightened  and  cultured  citizens  of 
the  Roman  state,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
no  doubt  fully  believed  that  the  various  bar¬ 
barous  nations  subjugated  by  the  imperial  arms, 
were  thus  placed  under  great  obligation  to 
their  conquerors.  The  rightt  of  these  peoples 
were  taken  little  acoouni  of.  It  was  the  might 
of  the  stronger  and  more  civilized  power  that 
decided  their  destiny.  In  modem  times  this 
principle  of  “robbery  for  bumt-offering”  has 
been  faithfully  followed  by  even  Ohristian 
nations.  A  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  map  of 
Africa  shows  how  successful  the  nations  of 
our  day  have  been  in  their  benevolent  schemes 
for  that  great  oontinent.  Oonqnest  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  weaker  powers  has  become  so  common 
that  one  is  deemed  a  visionary  if  he  ventures 
to  assert  that  a  civilization,  squarely  founded 
upon  the  Golden  Rule,  is  the  only  one  that  in 
the  light  of  the  Word  of  God  can  continue  to 
prosper  indefinitely. 

And  yet  a  better  day  is  about  to  dawn,  and 
perhaps  we  may  even  go  farther  and  claim  that 
such  a  day  has  already  dawned  npon  our  globe. 
While  in  former  days  there  were  few,  so  to 
speak,  who  combatted  the  idea  that  “might 
makes  right,”  we  have  at  the  present  time 
multitudes  who  dispute  this  assertion.  Like 
leaven  the  prinoiples  of  the  (Gospel  (that  “judg¬ 
ment”  which  Ohrist  was  to  “set  in  the 
earth”),  have  been  moulding  men’s  minds  dur¬ 


ing  all  the  Ohristian  centuries,  until  we  now 
hear  of  International  Arbitration,  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  of  Peace  Congresses,  of  friendly 
offers  looking  to  peace  between  estranged 
nations,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  political 
courtesies  between  the  most  civilized  and 
cultured  powers  the  world  around. 

The  time  was  when  the  capture  of  a  city 
meant  the  wholesale  butchery  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  within  its  walls!  Even  in 
very  modem  times,  within  a  century,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  strongholds  has  been  followed  by  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  besieged : 
whether  submitting  to  their  conquerors  or  re¬ 
sisting.  At  Stony  Point,  America  set  the  pace 
for  modern  times,  by  sparing  every  soldier  not 
slain  in  actual  combat.  To-day  we  read  of 
courtesies  extended  between  the  Boers  and  the 
Britons  in  their  fierce  and  bloody  fights  in 
South  Africa.  Chaplain  Collins,  reporting  to 
General  Warren  upon  the  attention  given  to 
the  wounded  at  Spion  Eop  the  last  week  of 
January  the  present  year,  testified  in  the 
warmest  manner  to  “the  friendly  and  courte¬ 
ous  bearing  of  the  Boers  towards  the  chaplains, 
and  their  sympathetic  and  respectful  atti¬ 
tude  toward  our  fallen  comrades  during  our 
visit  to  Spion  Eop  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties.”  The  same  trathful  witness  said  of 
the  Boer  soldiers,  ‘  ‘  there  was  a  sadness,  almost 
anguish,  in  the  way  in  which  they  referred  to 
our  (the  British)  fallen  soldiers.  Not  once, 
but  again  and  again,  as  they  inspected  the 
ghastly  piles  of  the  dead  they  exclaimed,  ‘My 
God!  What  a  sight!  I  wish  politicians  could 
see  their  handiwork!  What  can  a  God  in 
heaven  think  of  such  a  sight?  What  a  cursed 
war  to  bring  these  poor  fellows  to  such  an 
end.  ’  During  the  burial  of  our  dead,  the  Boers 
informed  me,  they  had  orders  not  to  fire  a 
shot.  ’  ’ 

This  is  a  picture  from  a  modem  battle-field. 
Contrast  it  with  similar  experiences  between 
armies,  as  we  read  of  the  great  battles  of  Europe 
of  the  past  five  centuries,  and  even  to  some 
contests  during  our  late  Civil  War.  Shall  we 
deny  that  God,  according  to  his  promise,  is 
at  work  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  he  will 
in  his  own  good  time  “set  judgment  in  the 
earth?”  What  are  we  Christians  of  America 
doing  in  these  days  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  even  npon  the  battle-field?  Are 
we  praying  as  we  should  be  praying  for  the 
ushering  in  of  that  day  when  it  will  be  a  thing 
to  be  despised  ‘ ‘  to  learn  war?’  ’  Or  do  we  think 
that  (contrary  to  God’s  own  declaration)  na¬ 
tions  will  be  learning  war  to  the  very  end  of 
time?  As  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  “children 
of  Gk>d,”  let  ns  in  our  prayers,  our  words  and 
our  acts,  be  “peacemakers.”  Let  ns  expect, 
and  let  ns  labor  and  pray,  that  our  own  be¬ 
loved  country  will  never  enter  npon  a  settled 
policy  of  conquest,  and  that  those  nations  that 
for  centuries  have  been  acting  upon  this 
wretched  plan  may  forsake  “robbery  for  bumt- 
offering.” 

HOW  TO  MEET  IT. 

A.  Parke  Burgess  D.D. 

The  writer  has  always  desired  some  revision 
of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  will  to  his 
dying  day. 

Still,  in  one  respect,  this  historic  symbol  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  formulated.  It  is  this : 
that  it  enforces  no  specific  philosophy  or 
theory  of  the  doctrines  it  sets  forth.  By  this 
wise  omission  it  provides  a  field  of  liberty 
and  adapts  itself  to  changing  conditions  of 
thought.  Were  it  not  thus,  our  .standards, 
rigidly  enforced,  would  divide  and  scatter  and 
minify  us,  till  only  fretted  fragments  would 
remain.  A  Scotch  brother  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
marked  that  his  ohnroh  had  been  purged  and 
sifted  by  trials  for  heresy  till  only  himself 
and  Brother  Duncan  remained,  and  he  had 
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“doots  of  Brother  Dnncan’B  orthodoxy.”  An 
extreme  process  of  theological  purgation  might 
reduce  us  to  a  similar  condition. 

The  way  of  charity  is  the  more  excellent 
way.  There  is  room — a  very  safe  margin— for 
varying  theories  respecting  doctrines,  or  dog¬ 
mas.  Take  that  of  inspiration.  If  any  one 
theory  were  to  be  enforced  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  we  should  he  cloven  asunder,  again 
and  again. 

The  charitable  way  is  the  way  of  calm,  care¬ 
ful  unimpassioned  reasoning.  If  Dr.  McQifFert, 
or  any  other  scholar,  has  gone  wrong,  reason 
with  him  and  convince  him.  Charity,  cer¬ 
tainly,  cannot  question  his  sincerity  and  ear¬ 
nestness.  The  way  to  meet  scholarship  is  with 
scholarship,  rather  than  with  the  guillotine. 
Fight  a  book  with  a  book ;  an  argument  with 
an  argument ;  an  interpretation  with  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  This  is  fellowship  and  co-operation, 
in  search  for  truth.  No  honest  thinker  has 
said  his  last  word  should  he  think  of  another 
and  better  to  say.  The  son  is  always  the  sun, 
but  he  is  not  always  at  the  same  point  in  our 
heavens.  Can  we  not  make  some  allowance 
for  changing  and  differing  horizons? 

Many  an  error,  or  supposed  error,  would  fail 
to  harm  or  scare  anybody,  were  it  not  conspicu¬ 
ously  set.  up  as  a  scare-crow.  Many  things 
would  be  evanescent,  did  we  not  unwisely  give 
them  permanence.  A  heresy  trial  is  not  fel¬ 
lowship.  It  always  means  a  fight  and  bad 
blood  at  one  end  or  the  other,  and  generally 
at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle. 

If  the  evangelistic  movement  inaugurated  in 
New  York  may  have  free  course  and  deepen 
and  widen  and  sweep  on,  it  will  carry  away 
more  heresy  and  create  more  orthodoxy  than 
all  the  heresy  trials  from  the  beginning  till 
now.  And  if  it  should  sink  the  crafts  that 
are  sent  out  in  search  of  heretics  so  deep  that 
their  tallest  masts  would  never  touch  the  keel 
of  the  Gospel  ship,  the  church  would  be  the 
better  for  it. 

Heresy-hunting  makes  heretics.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  so.  For  it  is  a  challenge.  It  forces 
men  to  line  up  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It 
suggests.  It  raises  ghosts  that  may  not  be 
laid.  It  works  both  ways — and  more  often 
the  wrong  way.  Arraigning  a  supposed  here¬ 
tic  creates  a  market  for  his  books.  Publishers 
could  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  heresy  trials. 

When  defieotion  from  orthodoxy  reaches  a 
definite  and  dangerous  point,  all  minds  come 
to  a  substantial  agreement  about  it,  including 
the  heretic  himself.  Till  it  reaches  that  point, 
it  should  not  be  arraigned  for  trial ;  and  when 
it  reaches  that  point,  it  does  not  need  to  be 
arraigned.  B.  Fay  Mills  is  an  example.  Lit¬ 
tle  or  no  bad  blood  has  been  created  in  his 
case,  and  yet  he  is  out  of  the  Presbyterian  fold, 
and  the  Congregational  fold,  and  has  reached 
the  broader,  if  less  succulent  pasturage  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  He  may  come  back,  more 
orthodox  for  his  experiments.  ‘  ‘  We  can  do 
nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth” 
(2  Cor.  xii.  8). 

8T.  PATRICK :  SCOTCH-IRISH  MISSIONARY. 

Joseph  Sanderson  D.D.  L.L.D. 

There  is  no  name  in  Irish  history  so  honored 
as  that  of  St.  Patrick.  Though  not  a  native 
of  the  Green  Isle  he  conferred  more  blessings 
upon  it  than  any  son  of  its  soil.  To  him  be¬ 
longs  the  undoubted  honor  of  having  been  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  the  true  founder  there 
of  the  Christian  Church.  By  his  efforts  and 
through  his  instrumentality,  the  Gospel  was 
preached,  multitudes  converted,  preacheis  com¬ 
missioned,  and  churches  hnilt  over  a  wide  area. 
Many  lives  of  him  have  been  written  from  the 
seventh  century  onwards,  but  those  from  a 
Romish  standpoint  contain  many  incredible 
statements,  while  fable  and  legend  abound  in 
their  pages.  A  truthful  statement  concerning 


him  can  be  made  only  by  him  who  depends 
chiefly  on  Patrick’s  own  writings,  described 
by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  as  “the  oldest  docu¬ 
ments  in  British  history.”  These  documents 
consist  of  a  “Confession,”  “a  Hymn,”  and 
a  “letter,”  containing  in  all  less  than  10,000 
words. 

There  is  no  historical  data  upon  which  to  base 
a  correct  conclusion  regarding  the  year,  the 
month,  or  the  day,  upon  which  St.  Patrick  was 
bom.  The  year  has  varied  from  878  to  896 
A.  D.  and  his  death  has  been  flxed  by  some  his¬ 
torians  on  March  17,  498.  His  father’s  name 
was  Calpornins,  who  was  the  son  of  Potitns, 
a  Presbyter  in  the  early  British  Church,  who 
dwelt  in  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dun¬ 
barton,  Scotland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Clyde  and  Leven,  about  ‘fourteen  miles  from 
Glasgow.  Near  this  village  Patrick’s  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  most  likely  a  Briton  by  birth 
had  a  small  farm,  studied  the  Scriptures, 
prayed  in  the  little  kil  or  church  near  by,  and 
at  its  door  preached  to  the  people.  Near  the 
cottage  on  this  farm,  where  Patrick  was  most 
likely'bora,  the  people  in  later  days  built  a 
church  and  called  it  Kilpatrick,  in  honor  of 
thej  great  missionary.  Patrick’s  father  was  a 
decurio,  or  magistrate  in  the  town,  and  a  dea¬ 
con  in  the  church. 

Tradition  informs  ns  that  his  mother’s  name 
was  Oonchessa,  who  is  represented  also  as  a 
Briton.  But  whoever  she  was,  she  undoubt¬ 
edly  endeavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her 
son  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood  up  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  but  we  cim  readily  believe  that 
he  had  all  the  frolicsome  and  mischievous 
spirits  of  the  great  majority  of  boys.  He  tells 
ns  in  his  ‘ '  Confession,  ’  ’  that  he  was  taught  the 
holy  commandments,  but  did  not  keep  them ; 
that  he  was  warned  for  his  salvation,  but  he 
did  not  heed  the  preachers ;  that  he  did  not  know 
the  trae  God  savingly,  although  he  had  been 
taught  the  way  to  be  saved,  and  to  read  the 
Bible  whose  traths  his  grandfather  preached. 
He  loved  pleasure,  was  the  leader  of  his  com¬ 
panions  in  folly,  and  committed,  as  he  tells 
ns,  a  grievous  fault,  the  character  of  which  we 
do  not  know.  He  was  then  nearly  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  end  of  the  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  his  wild  oats  had  come. 

He  was  seized,  with  many  others,  by  pirates, 
who  infested  in  those  days  the  channels 
around  the  British  isles,  placed  in  boats  whose 
prows  were  turned  down  the  Clyde  headed 
towards  Ireland,  and  were  landed  on  the 
Antrim  coast,  where  Patrick  was  sold  to 
Milohn,  King  of  North  Dalaradia,  whose  resi¬ 
dence  was  near  the  hill  of  Slemish,  not  far  from 
Ballymena.  Milchu  sent  Patrick  to  herd 
cattle,  or  as  some  translators  render  the  Irish 
words,  ‘  *  to  feed  swine,  ’  ’  like  the  prodigal  in 
Gospel  story.  Here  he  spent  six  years  in  a 
most  deplorable  captive  condition.  The  Gospel 
seed  was  in  his  memory,  but  it  did  not  germi¬ 
nate  for  some  years.  He  had  no  Christian 
principles  to  guide  him,  no  associates  but 
slaves  and  the  lowest  class  of  Irish  idolators, 
and  the  natural  result  would  seem  to  be  his 
conforming  to  paganism  and  joining  in  the 
worst  sins  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  like 
“a  stone,”  as  he  himself  writes,  “deep  in  ^^he 
mud,”  but  God  lifted  him  up  and  placed  him 
upon  the  wall  of  the  spiritual  temple. 

During  his  degraded  condition  for  six  years, 
the  grace  of  God  visited  him  and  the  Spirit 
of|the  Lord  took  possession  of  him,  revived 
the  teachings  of  his  early  boyhood  and  brought 
the  young  disciple  to  a  deep  and  sincere  Chris- 
tiwity.  Hirsevere  trials  were  to  him  a  means 
of'grace^  He^  rememb^d  happier  *  day  s.*^  He 
thought  npoiT his"  sins.  He  felt  that  he  was 
far  from  Christ,  the  true  home  of  |  his  soul. 
He  recalled  the  teachings  of  God’s  servants 
and  the  lessons  learned  in  his  father’s  house. 


He  then  became  a  man  of  prayer. 

“While  I  was  feeding  the  cattle,”  he  writes, 
“I  prayed  frequently  every  day,  and  mv  love 
and  fear  of  God  and  faith  in  him  continually 
increased.  I  dwelt  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
mountains,  and  woke  up  to  pray  before  the 
dawn.  I  felt  no  pain,  nor  frost,  nor  rain,  nor 
any  sense  of  indolence,  for  the  Spirit  was  burn¬ 
ing  within  me.  ” 

Patrick  tells  in  his  “Confession”  how  he 
escaped  from  his  place  of  slavery.  He  heard 
one  night  in  sleep  on  that  wild  mountain  side 
a  voice  saying  to  him:  “Thou  shalt  surely  go 
to  thy  country,”  and  again,  “Thy  ship  is 
ready,”  hut  it  was  two  hundred  miles  away. 
After  this,  he  writes :  “I  took  flight  and  left 
the  man  with  whom  I  had  been  six  years  and 
I  caire  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  who 
directed  my  way  for  good  and  I  feared  nothing 
until  I  arrived  at  the  ship.  ’  ’  After  some 
delay  he  was  taken  aboard  and  the  vessel  sailed 
from  Killala  Bay ;  after  three  days  it  reached 
land  and  soon  after  Patrick  was  among  his 
kindred,  who  received  him  as  a  son. 

Here  he  enjoyed  Christian  society,  his  be¬ 
lieving  experience  greatly  enlarged,  his  reliance 
upon  Christ  strengthened,  and  as  he  explains  in 
his  “Confession,”  he  decided  to  become  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Irish.  There  were  then  thirty- 
three  great  monastic  schools  in  as  many  cities 
in  Britain,  at  the  head  of  which  were  men  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  where  the  Bible  was 
studied  and  literary  instructions  imparted. 
One  of  these  schools  was  in  Dumbarton,  where 
Patrick’s  father  was  a  decurio,  or  a  member  of 
the  city  council.  It  was  doubtless  at  one  of 
these  schools  Patrick  studied  and  prepared  for 
the  work  that  awaited  him  in  Ireland.  There 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  he  was  ever 
at  Rome,  or  that  any  Pope  commissioned  him 
to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Ireland,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  either,  that  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  any  human  authority,  or  ordained 
by  any  man  or  body  of  men,  or  delegated  by 
any  creature.  He  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
to  his  work  by  God,  without  the  official  sanc¬ 
tion  of  man,  as  was  Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 
Dwight  K  Moody,  and  others.  And  when 
“the  voice  of  the  Irish”  summoned  him  back 
to  Ireland,  he  obeyed  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  divine  call,  and  with  an  unreserved  consecra¬ 
tion  he  gave  himself  to  the  land  which  in  the 
person  of’some  of^its  sons  had  so  grievously 
wronged  him.  In  point  of  prayerfulness,  self- 
denial,  consecration,  abundance  of  labors,  love 
to  Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  combined 
with  marvelous  success,  Patrick  has  bad  but 
few  equals  in  the^  annals  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Tbe][national  conversion  of  Ireland 
from  Dmidism  to  the  Christian  faith  was 
wholly  attributable,  under  God,  to  his  indefati¬ 
gable  labors.^  He  gave  himself  to  her. 9  Ireland 
becam e  hisjadoptedjoountry.  t  Forther|hellive3| 
prayed,  labored,  died,  in  her  he  found"  his 
grave,  and  the  soil  of  Ireland  holds^to-day  the 
dust  of  no  saintlier  hero. 

Nkw  York  City,  N.  Y. 


A  FAITHFUL  AND  HONORED  LAYMAN. 

We  are  advised  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Halsey 
Fitch  of  807  Garfield  Place,  Brooklyn.  The 
deceased  was  a  man  of  large  information,  and 
one  always  much  interested  in  church  work. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
teacher  of  a  Bible  Class  of  young  men,  which 
he  had  built  up  in  two  years  from  six  to 
forty- seven  members.  And  surely  there  is  no 
better  way  of  ensuring  the  success  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  church  and  the  world,  than  by 
just  this  kind  of  effort.  The  entire  class  at¬ 
tended  Mr.^Fitch’s  funeral,  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farrar  of  the  Seventh 
Avenue  Reformed  Church,  officiating  most  im¬ 
pressively.  We  trust  some  one  will  be  moved, 
to  take  up  and  perpetuate  the  good  work  which 
has  thus  been  laid  down  by  the  Master’s  faith¬ 
ful  servant. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  PROFESSOR 
McGIFFERT. 

We  are  informed  on  trnstworthy  authority 
that  it  is  Dr.  McGiffert’s  intention  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  order  to 
unite  with  the  Congregationalists,  and  that  he 
will  BO  inform  the  Presbytery  at  the  April 
meeting,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  reasons 
which  have  led  him  to  take  this  step.  While 
regretting  the  decision  we  recognize  the  high 
sense  of  dnty  nnder  which  Dr.  McOiffert  has 
all  along  acted,  and  are  sare  that  in  coming  to 
this  conclnsion  he  has  been  moved,  not  by  a 
desire  to  secure  his  own  ease  or  comfort,  but 
by  a  sincere  devotion  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church.  Until 
he  shall  himself  set  forth  the  reasons  which 
have  determined  his  action,  any  extended  com¬ 
ment  would  be  premature.  But  we  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  to  him  our  hearty  good 
wishes  in  the  field  which  he  is  about  to 
enter,  and  to  express  onr  regret  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  to  lose  the  services  of  so 
distinguished  a  scholar  and  so  earnest  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

The  Evangelist,  as  our  readers  know,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  Dr.  McOiffert  would 
remain  in  the  Pre^yterian  Church,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Birch’s  appeal.  Believing  that  he  has 
not  exceeded  the  liberty  which  is  lawfully  his 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  we  rejoiced  at  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery  in  dismissing  the 
charges  against  him.  This  action  was  all  the 
more  significant  because  many  of  those  who 
took  it  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
views  and  indeed  believed  him  to  be  at  some 
points  seriously  in  error.  It  showed  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  unwilling  to  exclude 
from  its  ministry  against  his  will  one  who 
professed  his  sincere  acceptance  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  even  when 
his  views  differed  in  important  particulars 
from  those  of  the  majority  of  his  brethren ; 
and  that  it  was  resolved  to  find  some  way  to 
deal  with  alleged  error  other  than  by  a  heresy 
triaL  We  believe  that  this  action  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  should  have  been  final,  as  it  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Assembly  to  be;  and  in  view  of 
the  appeal  taken  by  Dr.  Birch,  we  sincerely 
hoped  that  Dr.  McGiffert  wonld  remain  within 
the  church  until  the  Assembly  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  affirm  the  adequacy  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery’s  action. 

But  while  holding  this  view  ourselves  we 
recognize  that  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Many  earnest  friends  of  liberty  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cause  of  progress  will  be  hin¬ 
dered  rather  than  helped  by  further  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  strife  at  this  time.  What  is  needed  above 
all  things,  it  is  nrged,  is  friendly  conference, 
the  coming  together  of  men  of  different  views 
upon  some  common  platform,  for  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  differences,  in  order  that  the 
way  may  be  opened  for  some  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  policy,  and  the  scandals  and 
mistakes  of  the  past  be  rendered  impossible  in 
the  fntnre.  It  is  feared  that  a  new  judicial 
process,  with  the  bitterness  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  which  it  is  sure  to  bring,  will  indefinitely 
postpone  the  day  of  such  friendly  understand¬ 


ing.  The  withdrawal  of  Dr.  McGiffert,  by 
removing  the  immediate  cause  of  contention, 
removes  this  danger  and  so  promotes  in  indirect 
ways  the  very  end  which  he  is  himself  most 
desirous  of  securing.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  however  regrettable  in  itself, 
it  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  If  such 
shall  prove  the  case  no  one  will  rejoice  more 
sincerely  than  The  Evangelist. 

Of  one  thing,  however,*  we  may  be  devoutly 
glad.  The  withdrawal  of  Dr.  McGiffert  re¬ 
moves  from  Dr.  Birch  the  necessity  of  further 
prosecuting  his  appeal.  It  would  be  an  un¬ 
gracious  task  to  press  charges  against  one  who 
is  no  longer  a  member  of  our  communion. 
And  we  believe  that  the  Church  in  all  its 
branches,  whatever  they  mar  think  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  will  hail  the  withdrawal  of 
the  appeal,,  as  a  welcome  and  fitting  ending  of 
this  moat  unhappy  controversy. 


SUNDAY  OBSERYANCE  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

Onr  readers  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
following  correspondence  between  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee  and  the  Department 
of  State,  which  is  given  to  the  press  with  Mr. 
Hay’s  permission.  It  will  be  noticed  how 
carefully  the  Committee  has  avoided  anything 
like  interference  with  the  private  conduct  of 
onr  official  Representatives  at  Paris.  It  asks 
only  that  in  their  public  and  official  acts  they 
recognize  the  Sunday  observance  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  onr  country,  as 
is  done  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
by  onr  Legislatures,  onr  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
so  far  as  possible,  by  the  Army  and  Navy  at 
home  and  abroad. 


(y.  V.  Sabbath  Otmmlttee  to  Secretary  of  State  ) 

31  Biblk  House. 

New  York,  Ftsbruary  7,  1900. 
To  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington, 

D  C.: 

Sir;— In  behalf  of  large  numhers  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  w«  respectfully  ask  that  the  repr.-sentatives  of 
our  Government  at  the  Paris  Exposition  this  year  be  in¬ 
structed,  in  their  official  capacity,  to  pay  that  respect  to 
the  Sunday  Observance  which  is  paid  by  onr  National 
and  Slate  Governments,' and  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  American  people,  by 
the  closing  of  their  bureaus  and  the  suspension  of 
official  business  on  Sunday. 

For  precedents  in  the  action  thus  asked,  permit  us  to 
refer  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Representatives  of  this  country  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Expositions  at. Paris  in  1889,  1881,  and  in 
1878. 

The  question  of  Sundav  rest,  especially  in  its  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  aspects,  has  claimed  greatly  increased 
attention  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  within  recent 
years,  and  by  legislation  and  by  the  influence  of  public 
sentiment,  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  have  already 
been  released  from  the  slavery  of  uninterrupted  toil. 

This  movement  has, been  promoted  by  the  example  of 
this  country.  It  is  surely  right  that  the  action  of  our 
representatives  abr>)ad  should  be  such  as  lo  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  this  example. 

By  order  of  the  Committee : 

Very  respectfully.  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Wm.  W.  Hoppim,  Chairman. 

W.  W.  Atterbcby, 

Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  Secretaries. 


(Secretary  Hay's  reply.) 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  17,  1900. 
Wm.  W  Hoppin.  Esquire.  Chairman,  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee,  31  Bible  House,  New  York  City; 

Sir;—!  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  7th  instant  asking  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
precedents  set  in  1878, 1881  and  1889,  the  rrpresentatlves 
of  this  Government  at  the  Paris  Exposition  this  year  be 
instmcPHl,  in  their  official  capacity,  to  pav  that  respect 
to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  which  is  paid  by  our 
national  and  state  governments  and  which  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  American  people, 
by  the  c'osing  of  their  bureaux  and  the  suspension  of 
official  business  on  Sunday. 

The  subject  b-s  received  the  Department’s  attention, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  Exposition,  and  the 
United  States  Ambassador  at  Paris,  have  been  instructed 
to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  American  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  procuring  united  action  to  induce  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  running  of  machinery  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  manual  labor  io  connection  with  American 
exhibits  on  Sunday.  They  have  further  been  instructed 
regarding  their  official  obwrvance  of  the  day.  and  their 
report  will  be  awaited  as  to  what  it  is  practicable  for 
the  United  States  to  do  in  its  official  representative 
capacity.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  Hat. 


The  prompt  and  ooarteons  reply  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  is  quite  in  line  with  the  action 
taken  by  onr  Government  at  previous  inter¬ 
national  Expositions  at  Paris  since  1878.  In 
that  year  the  Oommittee  addressed  a  memorial 
on  this  subject  with  the  endorsement  of  a 
number  of  onr  foremost  citizens  and  leading 


representatives  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  of  this  city  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts.  Simi¬ 
lar  memorials  were  sent  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  Secretary  courteously  re¬ 
sponded  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General  for  such  action  as  was  proper 
and  practicable. 

In  1881,  the  occasion  of  the  Electrical  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  again  in  1889  the  Committee  renewed 
its  memorial,  which  on  both  occasions  met 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  who  accordingly  instructed 
Mr.  Reid,  onr  Minister  at  Paris,  and  the 
American  Commissioner- General  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  to  adopt  measures  “to  secure  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  American 
section  of  the  exhibition.’’ 

Of  course  our  Government  has  no  right  or 
desire  to  control  the  action  of  American  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Its  responsibility  is  limited  to  the  official 
acts  of  itE|  representatives,  and  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Government  exhibits.  But  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  instruct  our  Am¬ 
bassador  and  the  Commissioner- General  to  co¬ 
operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  American 
exhibitors  in  procuring  united  action  for  the 
suspension  of  the  running  of  machinery  on 
Sunday,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  public  opinion 
in  this  country. 

Onr  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  is  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  friends  of  the  cause  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  will  do  what 
it  can  to  secure  the  voluntary  action  in  the 
direction  indicated,  on  the  part  of  American 
exhibitors,  at  the  coming  Exposition. 

THE  TURN  OF  THINGS  IN  CHINA. 

The  reaction  in  China  is  proceeding  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  Empress  Dowager  is  having 
her  own  imperious  way,  and  has  brought  about 
the  abdication  of  the  youthful  reforming  Em¬ 
peror,  by  requiring  him  to  name  his  successor, 
a  mere  child,  thus  insuring  the  continuance  of 
the  present  regime.  For  some  time  this  was 
interfered  with,  it  is  said,  chiefiy  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  two  powerful  Viceroys  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Yangtze  Valley,  but  one  of  these 
has  been  won  over  and  the  other  deprived  of 
his  seals  of  office.  Then,  according  to  the 
North  China  News,  there  was  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
content  in  the  Canton  province  with  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Euang  HsQ,  “and  this  was  no  doubt 
really  the  motive  for  calling  Li  Hung  Chang 
from  his  virtual  retirement  and  sending  him  to 
Canton  as  Viceroy.’’ 

The  party  of  opposition,  and  the  impotency 
of  its  methods,  is  further  indicated  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  party  of  some  fifty  Chinese,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  literati,  gentry,  and  notables  hailing 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  now  living  in 
Shanghai,  held  a  secret  meeting  in  the  house 
of  one  of  them  to  consider  the  new  situation 
brought  about  by  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor 
Euang  Hsu.  The  result  was  that  a  number  of 
resolutions  were  unanimously  drawn  up,  pro¬ 
testing  in  vigorous  language  against  the  trea¬ 
sonable  and  high-handed  proceedings  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  her  advisers,  affirming 
their  determination  to  recognize  none  but 
Euang  HsQ  as  their  true  Sovereign,  and  calling 
upon  the  notables,  gentry,  literati,  and  common 
people  of  the  Empire  to  make  a  combined  pro¬ 
test,  and  if  need  should  be,  take  up  arms  for 
the  true  Emperor.  These  resolutions  are  to  be 
printed  and  disseminated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  China,  and  already  10,000  copies 
have  been  sent  for  distribution  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley.  Later  The  News  learns  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  was  formed  by  the  above-noted 
influential  gentlemen  decided  to  issue  two 
million  copes  of  these  resolutions  by  the  6th  of 
this  month— February.  This  a  missionary  re¬ 
gards  as  significant,  but  likely  to  end  in 
nothing,  unless  perhaps  a  few  executions. 
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The  Ohina  Mail  takes  essentially  the  same 
Tiew  of  the  situation,  saying  that  there  “will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
throughout  Ohina  at  the  change  just  made, 
particularly  among  all  who  belong  to  or  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  Reform  party.  But  they  have 
no  leader.  Their  head,  Kang  YO-wei,  is  in 
hiding  with  a  price  set  on  him,  and  he  is  not 
a  man  of  action.  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  Chinese  who  revere  their  real  Em¬ 
peror  and  hate  the  present  rule  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  have  no  one  to  take  command  of 
them,  and  their  dissatisfaction  will  have  no 
practical  result. 

“The  Legations,  of  coarse,  will  take  this 
eoufi  as  calmly  and  complacently  as  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  coup  d'etat  of  1898.  The  new  little 
Emperor  Pn  Chun  will  graciously  receive 
them  in  audience,  and  they  will  congratulate 
him  as  heartily  on  his  accession  as  they  would 
have  congratulated  Euang  Hsu  if  he  had  re¬ 
sumed  power.  And  the  Empress  Dowager  will 
perhaps  seize  the  occasion  to  receive  the  Lega¬ 
tion  ladies  again  and  kiss  them  and  present 
them  with  tokens  of  her  affection  for  foreig- 
ers.  How  deep  seated  that  affection  is  is 
shown  by  the  appointment  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  new  Emperor  of  Hsu  Tang,  the  most 
bigoted  anti  foreigner  .  among  the  Peking 
coartiers  It  is  a  monstroas  thing  that  a 
usurper  like  the  Empress  Dowager  should  be 
allowed  to  control  at  her  will  and  pleasure  a 
nation  of  850  millions  of  people,  whom  foreign 
nations  generally  are  anxious  to  raise  out  of 
the  abyss  into  which  they  have  sunk ;  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  fasten  on  them  for  another 
ten  years  the  gross  corruption  and  misgovern- 
ment  which  have  caused  their  downfall  and  on 
which  her  supporters  fatten ;  and  to  postpone 
for  at  least  another  ten  years  if  she  lives  so 
long  the  reform  which  the  rightful  Emperor 
was  anxious  to  introduce ;  and  that,  owing  it 
must  be  to  their  mutual  jealousies,  the  Treaty 
Powers  through  their  representatives  do  not 
lift  a  finger  to  check  her  vagaries  and  help  the 
despoiled  Emperor,  although  their  non-inter¬ 
ference  means  the  unhindered  progress  of  the 
Empire  on  the  road  to  ruin.” 

The  situation  in  North  China  is  described  as 
in  many  respects  a  disquieting  one.  The  mur¬ 
der  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Brooks  of  the  Anglican 
Mission,  under  oiroumstances  of  peculiar  atroc¬ 
ity,  the  widespread  plundering  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  now  the  change  of  Emperor  at  the 
arbitrary  behest  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  the 
agitation  in  Eaomi  against  the  construction 
of  the  railway — all  look  in  one  direction.  And 
another  matter  that  helps  to  make  the  situation 
oriiioal  is  the  high  price  of  all  food  stuffs.  In 
Ohimeh  and  contiguous  regions  the  conditions 
are  said  to  be  almost  those  of  famine,  and 
meantime  the  weather  (at  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year)  was  unusually  cold. 

Every  friend  of  progress  not  radical,  but 
yet  real  in  China  would  be  glad  to  see  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  and  of 
her  Mandarin  supporters  generally.  As  for  the 
present  regime,  it  is  impotent  for  good,  and 
seems  to  be  hastening  the  day  of  sudden  and 
remediless  change  for  that  ancient  Empire. 

THE  ECUMEJilCAL  CONFERENCE 

The  completed  program  of  the  Committee  is 
now  before  the  public,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
raise  to  a  white  heat  of  expectation  the  glow¬ 
ing  interest  already  felt  by  those  whose  pray¬ 
ers  and  purses  have  long  recognized  the  sover¬ 
eign  importance  of  missions.  Carnegie  Hall 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  Conference,  which  will 
be  opened  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  21,  at 
2.80,  by  an  address  by  the  Honorary  President, 
ex-President  Harrison.  In  the  evening  at  8 
o’clock  there  will  be  a  reception  with  addresses 
by  President  McKinley,  Governor  Roosevelt 
And  othurs.  On  Sunday  the  pulpits  of  the  city 


will  in  general  be  occupied  by  delegates  and 
on  Monday  morning  the  work  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  begun  with  a  consideration  of  the 
Authority  and  Purpose  of  Missions,  the  speak¬ 
ers  being  President  Strong  of  Rochester  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
and  Dr.  James  Stewart  of  Africa.  Similar 
important  topics  will  be  discussed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mornings  and  evenings,  the  afternoons 
being  devoted  to  the  closer  study  of  important 
topics  in  sectional  meetings. 

The  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  en¬ 
tertainment  of  delegates  is  very  complete. 
The  headquarters  will  be  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
whither  all  arriving  guests  will  be  conducted 
from  the  trains  by  men  with  badges  who  will 
meet  them,  and  where  they  will  receive  their 
‘  *  billets.  ’  ’  The  various  denominations  are 
planning  receptions,  and  many  no  doubt  will  be 
the  private  hospitalities. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  announce  a 
large  response  from  delegates;  more  than  three 
hundred  foreign  missionaries  will  be  present 
with  men  and  women  of  note  from  European 
countries.  All  the  foreign  delegates  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  will  be  guests  of  the  Conference.  For 
the  home  delegates  every  possible  facility  of 
reduced  expenses  has  been  secured.  In  this 
oounecciou  we  must  remind  our  readers  that 
there  is  still  a  large  and  a  very  imperative 
need  of  money.  Let  churches  and  individuals 
promptly  send  their  contributions  to  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody,  Treasurer  Ecumenical  Confer¬ 
ence,  166  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  Contribu¬ 
tors  of  five  dollars  or  more  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  that  invaluable  work  of  missionary  ref¬ 
erence,  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Conference. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  neither  file  nor 
give  away  their  Evangelists  will  confer  a  favor 
upon  ns  by  returning  to  us  their  copies  of  last 
week,  March  15,  and  also,  if  they  have  them, 
those  of  January  4  and  11.  There  has  been  an 
unexpected  demand  for  these  numbers. 

The  pressure  of  interests  has  been  such,  this 
week,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  omit 
the  Camera  Club  and  Church  Music  Depart 
ments,  as  well  ai  several  excellent  and  timely 
contributed  articles.  They  will  appear  next 
week.  _ 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  seeking  a  chaperone  for  a  trip 
to  Europe,  to  au  advertisement  on  our  Pub¬ 
lishers’  page.  No  lady  or  group  of  ladies  could 
travel  under  better  auspices  than  those  there 
offered.  _ 

Dr.  Field  has  returned  to  this  continent 
from  his  “hundred  days’’  in  Nassau.  Last 
week  he  spent  in  Miami,  Palm  Beach  and  St. 
Augustine,  and  now  he  has  come  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  pass  a  few  days  with  the  family  of 
the  late  Justice  Field.  His  New  York  friends 
are  looking  forward  to  a  visit  from  him  before 
be  goes  to  spend  his  birthday,  April  3,  in  his 
beloved  Stockridge  home. 

The  President  has  changed  his  mind  and  now 
wants  free  trade  for  Puerto  Rico — having  re¬ 
turned,  it  is  said,  to  his  original  view.  Bishop 
Potter  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  also  cbauged 
his  mind.  He  was,  some  time  since,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Dr.  Cnyler  and  others  a  stout  anti¬ 
imperialist  ;  but  having  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Philippines  he  confesses  to  a 
change  of  views.  He  thinks  we  ought  to  hold 
those  islands  and  administer  their  affairs  by 
military  government  for  the  present.  Would 
that  such  openness  of  mind,  such  largeness  of 
view,  might  obtain  in  another  sphere — even 
that  of  the  Church,  and  influence  its  oonoln- 
sions  in  all  difficult  and  doubtful  matters. 


The  announcement  of  Dr.  McGiffert’s  deci¬ 
sion  renders  useless  at  the  present  time  several 
strong  articles  written  for  The  Evangelist  by 
men  of  commanding  reputation.  We  wish  that 
Dr.  MoGiffert  could  have  seen  them  before  com¬ 
ing  to  a  conclusion  and  that  the  public  could 
have  been  enlightened  by  them.  We  wish  also 
that  Dr.  MoGiffert  could  have  read  much  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  come  to  the  editorial 
desk  of  late.  One  specimen  of  it  we  give  here 
as  interpreting  the  mind  of  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Church.  Having  seen  the  premature 
statement  in  a  Chicago  paper  that  Dr.  Mo¬ 
Giffert  was  about  to  change  his  church  rela¬ 
tions,  our  correspondent  protests,  as  follows : 

“  I  sincerely  hope  Dr.  McG.  will  not  withdraw.  (  fall 
to  see  by  what  right  the  General  Assembly  can  make 
such  a  recommendation,  it  being  tantamount  lo  depos¬ 
ing  him  without  a  trial.  Much  as  I  siiould  deplore  an¬ 
other  trial  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  feel  that  Dr.  McG. 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  being  judged  and  the 
sentence  executed  without  one;  nor  should  the  church 
be  placed  in  the  light  of  practicing  such  an  act  of  intol¬ 
erance  without  going  through  the  regular  form  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  might  result  otherwise  if  the  proper  course 
were  pursued.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier  for  a  delegate  to 
vote  for  a  recommendation  of  withdrawal  than  for  a 
conviction  o  heresy  and  deposition  from  the  ministry. 
I  have  the  impression  that  the  church  has  made  some 
progress  since  the  Briggs  act,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
lik^y  to  repeat  it.” 


The  history  of  higher  education  for  Women 
in  America  could  not  be  written  without  the 
name  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  West,  who  recently 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  in  his  ninety- 
second  year.  Graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1832,  his  eminently  useful  life  has  been  siven 
to  education— first  in  the  district  schools,  then 
in  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  then  in  1889 
the  Head  of  Rutgers  Female  Instiitute  (where 
be  inaugurated  a  special  college  course),  and 
from  1851  to  1860  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo 
Female  Seminary.  All  these  schools  became 
famous  under  his  supervision,  Rutgers  reaching 
a  roll  of  six  hundred.  Dr.  West  became  the 
Head  of  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary  in  1860, 
holding  that  place  for  twenty- nine  years,  an 
authority  in  all  matters  educational,  and 
deeply  beloved  as  he  is  now  lovingly  mourned 
by  a  large  number  of  women  who  recognize 
the  debt  they  owe  to  his  large  views  of 
woman’s  education. 


The  last  member  of  the  former  well-known 
Broadway  firm  of  booksellers,  “Robert  Carter 
and  Brothers,’’  the  youngest  of  them,  Peter 
Carter,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy -five,  on 
Monday,  March  19,  at  the  home  of  his  son-in- 
law,  J.  M.  Speers,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  .  Coming 
to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  a  mere 
child,  Peter  in  due  time  became  a  partner  with 
his  brothers  and  in  many  ways  approved  him¬ 
self  in  his  business  and  other  relations.  He 
was  interested  in  the  church,  in  all  her  round 
of  activities,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  one  of  his  daughters  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  well-known  missionary.  Twelve 
years  ago  Mr.  Carter  became  assooiatetd  with 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  also  held  the  important  place 
of  chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society.  He  was  an 
occasional  writer  for  the  press  all  his  life  long, 
and  the  charm  of  his  personal  intercourse  ren¬ 
dered  him  peculiarly  acceptable  in  all  circles 
of  his  very  large  aoquintanoe. 


Few  men  who  came  into  prominence  by 
transition  from  private  to  public  service  have 
achieved  so  high  a  place  in  universal  esteem  as 
Prof.  Edward  J.  Phelps  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  minister  to  England  under  President 
Cleveland,  and  successful  negotiator  of  a  treaty 
in  connection  with  Lord  Rosebery,  which 
though  unratifled  by  our  Senate  at  the  time, 
has  since  been  substantially  approved  by  the 
best  sentiment  of  both  countries  and  borne  its 
fruit  in  the  friendliest  international  feeling. 
His  funeral  on  Sabbath  last  was  of  international 
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intareat.  The  seirioee  were  oondaoted  by  Dr. 
T.  T.  Monger,  and  the  addresa  given  by  ex- 
Preaident  Timothy  Dwight  The  tribute  waa 
at  once  loving  and  discriminate.  A  lawyer 
and  aobolar  devoted  to  hia  calling  a  little 
known  beyond  his  state,  Mr.  Phelps  proved 
easily  equal  to  the  exactions  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  even  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and 
after  serving  his  country  with  conspicuous 
ability,  returned  to  his  lectureship  in  Tale, 
an  exemplification  of  American  capacity  and 
spirit,  which  his  Alma  Mater  will  long  honor. 
The  English  friends  of  Judge  Phelps  were 
many  and  renowned.  The  Queen  begged 
to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  honored  and 
mourned  the  distinguished  American.  Talents, 
gifts  of  intellect  and  graces  of  training  were 
illuminated  in  him  by  a  transparent  moral 
Inminonsness  which  gave  dignity  and  splendor 
to  his  quiet  manliness.  Wholesome,  bracing, 
strong  as  the  air  of  his  native  hills,  it  was 
good  to  be  with  him,  and  the  men  of  Tale  will 
miss  him  from  the  vital  forces  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  society. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 

Rev.  Chauncey  W.  G-oodrich. 

The  article  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Augusta  E. 
Stetson  O.S.D.  entitled  Christian  Science, 
which  appears  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  which  is  in  part  in  the  nature  of  a 
criticism  of  a  sermon  by  the  writer  published 
some  weeks  ago  in  these  columns,  is  written 
in  a  spirit  of  such  courtesy  as  to  disincline 
one  from  making  any  rejoinder.  The  misap¬ 
prehension,  however,  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
main  positions  of  the  sermon  is  so  radical  that 
some  comment  seems  to  be  demanded. 

That  the  sermon  contained  hearty  and  sincere 
recognition  of  certain  graces  of  character  which 
distinguish  many  of  the  Christian  Scientists, 
is  a  source  of  gratification  to  Mrs.  Stetson ; 
but  in  assuming,  as  she  does,  that  such  recog¬ 
nition  implied  approval  of  any  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christian  Science  she  fails  entirely 
to  observe  that  the  distinct  purpose  of  this 
reference  was  to  demonstrate  that  these  graces 
are  in  no  sense  dependent  for  their  cultivation 
upon  the  distinctive  tenets  of  her  sect,  but  are 
rather  the  normal  product  of  a  Christian  faith 
of  the  historic  type.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  “quietness  and  serenity  of 
spirit**  and  the  “exceptionally  vivid  sense  of 
the  divine,  **  so  admirable  in  not  a  few  of  these 
new  religionists  are  urged  upon  ns  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  at  commonly  understood,  that 
they  have  been  exemplified  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  whole  history  of  the  church  and 
that  they  are  to-day  possible  for  any  who  would 
live  to  the  full  the  Christianity  of  Jesus,  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  the  interpretations  of  “Science 
and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures.  *  * 

In  view  of  the  position  thus  taken,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  Mrs.  Stetson  could 
oonclude  her  article  with  an  expression  of 
grateful  appreciation  for  “his  (Mr.  Good- 
rich*s)  recognition  of  the  truth  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  has  been  brought  into  the  world 
through  Mrs.  Eddy.**  As  emphatically  as 
possible,  within  the  limitations  of  a  single 
sermon,  the  writer  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
that  whatever  of  truth  there  was  in  Christian 
Science  was  not  “brought  into  the  world 
through  Mrs.  Eddy,**  that  it  has  always  been 
the  possession  of  the  church ;  and  that,  while 
it  has  often  been  inadequately  appreciated  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  Christians  and  even  by 
their  teachers,  it  has  been  ever  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  oared  to  appropriate  it  and 
to  realise,  through  such  vital  appropriation, 
its  blessed  fruitage  of  character.  Such  men  as 
Gen.  Qharles  Gtordon  required  none  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  philosophical  assumptions  of  the 
“Scientists**  to  know  the  peace  and  power  of 


the  nn-anxious  life,  nor  were  St  John*s  “fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,**  or  Brother  Lawrenoe*e  “prac¬ 
tice  of  the  presence  of  God,  *  *  conditioned  upon 
this  new  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  matter 
and  spirit.  And  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
acquaintance  the  writer  could  name  certain 
persons  who,  while  repudiating  vigorously  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Christian  Science, 
illustrate  impressively  these  same  graces. 

To  maintain  that  such  qualities  of  character 
are  the  normal  product  of  our  received  faith 
is  not,  however,  to  claim  that  they  are  as  com¬ 
mon  as  they  should  be.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  chnrch  at  large  has  never  entered 
fully  into  its  heritage  in  this  regard.  And  the 
restless,  anxious  spirit  of  our  day,  together 
with  the  dominating  influence  of  material  in¬ 
terests  have  tended  to  render  the  modem  type 
of  Christianity  particularly  deficient  at  this 
point.  It  is  thus  as  a  reaction  against  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  lacks  in  trustfulness  and  spir- 
itnal-mindedness  that  Christian  Science  be¬ 
comes  significant.  This  it  is  which  gives  it 
its  attractiveness  to  many  earnest  souls.  And 
thus  interpreted  the  movement  has  a  real 
lesson  for  the  church.  With  all  that  is  re¬ 
pellent  in  certain  features  of  the  system,  it  yet 
emphasizes  one  aspect  of  Christian  tmth  which 
has  been  too  much  neglected.  It  suggests  a 
line  along  which  there  is  need  of  development 
in  Christian  thought  and  life.  As  in  the  past 
the  church  has  emphasized  the  doctrinal  aspect 
of  Christianity,  as  to-day  it  emphasizes  the 
ethical  aspect,  there  is  room  also  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  emphasis  upon  what  we  may  call  its 
temperamental  aspect.  We  would  all  be  the 
better  in  body  and  spirit  ^for  cultivating  a 
deeper  sense  of  obligation,  not  only  for  right 
thinking  and  right  doing,  but  as  well  for  a 
right  disposition  and  habit  of  mind.  Ours  is 
professedly  a  religion  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  and  were  these  graces  more  abundantly 
actualized  in  experience,  did  the  average  Chris¬ 
tian  exhibit  a  faith  which  by  its  assured  out¬ 
look  on  life  rises  above  all  fretting  care,  a 
hope  which  by  its  buoyancy  surely  banishes 
depression  and  discouragement,  a  love  which 
transforms  the  morbidly  self-centered  life  to  a 
healthfully  self-forgetting  life  of  sympathy  and 
service,  did  we  all  more  manifestly  “walk  by 
the  spirit,**  Christian  Science  would  lose 
most  of  whatever  significance  and  attractive¬ 
ness  it  has,  and  many  who  may  to  day  be  in¬ 
clining  toward  it  would  be  saved  from  the  very 
grave  spiritual  and  intellectual  injury  too  often 
wrought  by  the  acceptance  of  its  basal  teach¬ 
ings. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  article,  Mrs.  Stetson 
comments  upon  certain  strictures  made  in  the 
sermon  upon  the  Christian  Science  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  of  sin.  Regarding  the 
personality  of  God,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Mrs.  Stetson  is  able  to  explain  the  quotation 
from  Mrs.  Eddy  that  “prayer  to  a  personal 
Gh>d  is  a  hindrance,**  only  by  giving  to  the 
word  “personality”  an  unusual  meaning — 
finding  the  note  of  personality  not  (as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  philosophical  usage)  in  self- con 
sciousness  and  self-determination,  but  in  the 
fact  of  being  embodied  a  definition  which  evi¬ 
dently  requires  defence.  But  the  real  doctrine 
of  the  sect  is  best  judged,  not  by  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  single  term,  but  by  the  conception 
of  Gk>d  conveyed  to  any  impartial  reader  of  its 
teachings ;  and  it  is  certain  that  most  candid 
inquirers  find  there  a  God  whose  personality 
tends  to  evaporate  into  a  metaphysical  abstrac¬ 
tion  :  a  principle  rather  than  a  person.  When 
for  Jesus*  direct  and  simple  “Thy  kingdom 
oome,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,**  there  is  given  this  “spiritual  inter¬ 
pretation,*’  “Ever-present  and  omnipotent,  thy 
supremacy  appears  as  matter  disappears,”  we 
feel  that  something  is  amiss. 


As  regards  the  Christian  Science  doctrine  of 
sin  also,  the  test  of  the  plain  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  is  the 
most  convincing.  That  conception  of  sin  as 
something  of  which  Mrs.  Stetson  says  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientists  “admit  the  claim  as  they  do 
that  of  a  dream,  whose  conditions  disappear 
on  waking,  ’  *  is  surely  not  the  conception  of 
the  Christ  who  “died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  *  * 

These  last  matters  of  detail  are  intentionally 
dismissed  with  a  brief  word  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  fully  discussed  in  many  excellent 
brochures  on  Christian  Science,  which  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all.  The  main  purpose  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  whatever 
truth  underlies  the  Christian  Science  move¬ 
ment  is  tmth  which  has  always  been  embodied 
in  the  belief  of  the  chnrch,  and  that  whatever 
excellencies  of  character  its  adherents  exhibit 
have  no  necessary  relation  to  its  peculiar 
tenets,  but  are  such  as  may  be  attained  by  any 
one  through  full  appropriation  of  that  which 
is  the  heritage  of  ns  all  who  hold  the  historic 
Christian  faith. 


Ijenten 

Services. 


OF  OUR  CITT  CHURCHES. 

At  its  last  Communion  this 
Harlem  Chnrch  gjiurdh  received  twenty-four 
ProsperinK.  persons  into  its  membership, 
fifteen  of  whom  came  on  confession  of  faith. 
All  departments  of  work  are  quickened  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  Jr. 

Special  services  and  sermons 
during  the  six  weeks  of  Lent 
are  becoming  common  in 
churches  which  in  England  would  be  called 
non-conformist.  In  addition  to  his  other  mul¬ 
tifarious  public  labors,  including  now  the 
editorship  of  a  page  in  the  Evening  Journal,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  staunch  Baptist  as 
he  is,  gives  his  large  congregation  a  course  of 
Lenten  sermons  on  Sunday  evenings. 

This  Presbyterian  cathedral. 
The  “Old  First”  ,  '  „  j  i 

a  Working  Church.  “  it  has  been  called,  is  a 
veritable  hive  of  useful  ac¬ 
tivities.  While  not  in  the  usual  sense  an  in¬ 
stitutional  church,  its  weekly  program  includes 
a  wide  variety  of  religious,  educational  and 
benevolent  work.  The  appeal  is  sometimes 
made  to  Protestant  Churches  to  maintain  the 
“open  door”  system  every  day  in  the  week. 
The  Old  First  practically  adopts  this  policy, 
since  there  is  an  average  of  four  meetings  daily 
for  some  good  object,  tmd  Dr.  Dnffield  advises 
his  people  as  they  are  passing  the  church  or 
parish  house  to ' '  drop  in.  *  *  The  two  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  pastor’s  able  sermons  and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  music  under  the  expert  direction  of  Mr. 
William  0.  Carl,  are  supplemented  by  the  twa 
sessions  of  the  large  Sunday-school.  During 
the  week  the  Christian  Endeavor,  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Benevolent  Societies  are  well 
attended.  Last  week  three  lectures  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  unusual  importance  were  given  in 
the  chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Alvin 
Bartlett,  the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler  and  Prof. 
Garrett  P.  Serviss.  The  Baton  Club  and  the 
Gamut  Club  provide  choral  music  for  the 
church  and  rare  musical  and  literary  programs 
for  the  popular  Saturday  evening  gatherings  in 
the  chapel.  Nest  Saturday  evening  the  Gamut 
Club  will  illustrate  by  descriptive  papers  and 
choice  musical  specimens  the  subject  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  music.  Mr.  Carl’s  spring-tide  organ  re¬ 
citals  will  begin  early  in  April.  More  impor¬ 
tant  still,  the  prayer-meetings  are  kept  up  with 
unfailing  interest  and  spiritual  profit.  Dr. 
Duffield  is  giving  his  people  on  Wednesday 
evenings  a  series  of  valuable  addresses  on 
Genesis,  in  which  he  finds  treasures  new  and 
old  of  practical  religions  tmth.  The  church 
fills  a  large  place  in^the'^  religions  life  of  that 
part  of  the  city. 
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LIFE  AND  CHURCH  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Robert  Buchanan  D.D. 

II. 

The  Afrikander  Boers  are  most  exemplary 
chnrch-goers.  It  is  regarded  as  a  family  duty 
for  every  one,  from  the  father  downwards,  to 
forsake  not  the  assembling  of  themselves  to¬ 
gether.  In  this  respect,  they  present  in  many 
districts  a  marked  contrast  to  the  English 
adventurers  who,  loosed  from  the  trammels 
of  home  associations,  seem  to  leave  too  often 
the  duty  of  chnrch  attendance  to  their  wives 
and  children.  To  a  stranger  there  is  at  first 
sight  not  much  that  is  attractive  in  these  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Dntch  Reformed,  and  specially  in 
the  Dopper  Ohnrch.  The  mnsical  part  is  bald 
and  bare.  The  tunes  are  drawled  rather  than 
sung,  though  one’s  heart  is  oft  made  to  burn 
within  him  by  hearing  the  grand  old  battle- 
hymns  of  Covenanting  times  in  Scotland  and 
the  solemn  chorales  of  Lutheranism.  Amongst 
the  Doppers  nothing  is  sung  but  the  Psalms  of 
David,  for  to  all  "human  hymns"  and  to  in¬ 
strumental  music  they  have  ever  had  the 
strongest  repugnance.  In  the  service  of  praise 
the  preponderance  of  male  voices,  all  singing  in 
unison,  is  the  most  marked  feature  and  con¬ 
duces,  no  doubt,  largely  to  the  monotony  of 
the  music.  Of  course  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  this  remark  does  not  so  much  apply,  but 
in  the  country  districts  of  the  Oolony  and  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
it  is  true.  The  sermons  are  often  long  and 
tedious,  are  usually  delivered  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  written  notes  or  mannscript  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  severer  type  of  Galvinistio  theology. 
The  psistors  are  held  in  great  reverence,  and  the 
strictness,  almost  severity  of  their  own  lives 
and  conversation,  are  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  tenets  of  faith  which  they  profess. 

The  great  events  in  the  Afrikander  Church 
year  are  the  seasons  of  communion.  Then,  in 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  may  be  seen 
coming  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  the 
parish  church  whole  families,  from  the  young¬ 
est  to  the  oldest.  It  is  customary  for  these 
farmers  who  live  in  the  more  outlying  parts  to 
have  in  the  market  town  some  small  cottage 
to  which  at  such  seasons  they  betake  them¬ 
selves  for  a  week’s  sojourn  and  attend  the  fre¬ 
quent  services  which  are  held  before  and  after 
each  communion.  How  they  manage  to  pack 
themselves  together  as  they  do  at  such  seasons 
is  a  mystery  to  the  European,  but  the  sight 
of  the  daily  procession  to  ohnrch,  headed  by 
the  burly,  slouch-hatted,  stolid-looking  father 
with  his  stout,  over-grown  spouse,  followed  by 
the  family  of  six  or  seven  stalwart  sons  and 
tall,  fair-haired,  pallid-faced  daughters,  tells 
of  their  capacity  for  putting  up  with  scant  ac¬ 
commodations  and  close  sleeping  quarters. 
These  communion  seasons  are  also  the  times 
when  in  the  intervals  between  the  services, 
business  is  done  in  the  stores  of  the  market 
town :  supplies  are  laid  in  and  sales  made  of 
their  own  produce  of  wool,  fuel  or  food-stuffs. 
Every  store  at  such  a  time  is  crowded,  and 
though  the  range  of  a  Boer’s  wants  is  not 
great,  still  the  diversity  of  articles  which  each 
storekeeper  needs  to  keep  for  his  customers  is 
surprising  to  the  Britisher.  Each  storekeeper, 
within  a  narrow  range,  needs  to  be  a  universal 
provider,  else  his  customers  leave  him  and  go 
to  where  they  can  get  all  they  need  in  one  place. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  the  Afri¬ 
kanders  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Despite  the  strong  national  feeling,  fostered  of 
late  years  by  the  use  of  the  Afrikander  Bond 
in  Cape  Oolony,  many  of  the  younger  folks 
have  been  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  that 
advancing  tide  of  civilization  which  is  flowing 
all  over  the  land.  They  see  English  farmers 
coming  into  their  arid  land,  improving  the 
breed  of  their  sheep,  enclosing  large  tracts 
with  wire  fencing  for  ostrich  paddocks,  sink¬ 


ing  artesian  wells  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  drawing  thence  by  pumps  the  life- 
giving  water  which  alone  is  needed  to  turn 
that  barren  waste  into  a  fertile  garden.  They 
have  been,  despite  their  pride  of  race,  unable 
to  withstand  altogether  these  forces.  The 
study  of  English  literature  has  opened  up  to 
them  new  fields  of  thought  and  imagination 
and  they  have  been  eager  to  rival  the  English 
settlers  in  their  own  way  of  life.  A  growing 
number  have  been  attracted  by  the  beautiful 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  com¬ 
parative  baldness  of  their  own  worship,  and 
all  over  the  Colony  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
shown  the  greatest  enterprise  in  establishing 
mission  churches  and  stations.  Change,  when 
it  does  come  after  long  torpor,  often  comes  by 
revolution  instead  of  slow  development,'  and 
hence  the  transition  from  the  Dutch  Reformed 
to  the  ritualism  of  High  Church  Episcopacy  is 
easy.  These  young  Afrikanders  become  more 
Anglican  than  the  English  themselves.  Indeed 
the  only  other  Protestant  Church  which  at  all 
can  compare  with  the  enterprise  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  is  the  Wesleyan  Methodist.  All 
over  South  Africa  these  two  ecclesiastical  de¬ 
nominations  are  spreading  side  by  side,  the 
one  through  the  power  of  its  social  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  idea  that  it  is  more  cultured,  the 
other  as  the  expression  of  a  more  vigorous  type 
of  Protestantism.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
has  not  caught  on  in  South  Africa.  It  has 
large  missions  supported  from  home  working  in 
Eaffraria  and  the  Lovedale  Mission  in  the  Col¬ 
ony  is  a  worthy  type  of  all  that  a  mission 
should  be.  But  Presbyterian  Churches  amongst 
the  European  and  Afrikander  people  are  few 
and  far  between :  are  indeed  like  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  The  anglicized  Afrikander 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  turn  Presbyterian.  The 
transition  is  too  small  for  him.  Owing  to  this 
weakness  of  Presbyterianism  in  South  Africa, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  muoh-talked-of 
union  between  Presbyterianism  and  Wesleyan- 
ism  there  may  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  great  distances  between  one  place  and  an¬ 
other  militate  against  Presbyterian  assemblies, 
while  the  superior  power  of  central  organiza¬ 
tion  which  Wesleyanism  owes  to  its  Episcopal 
origin  must  ever  tend  to  give  it  a  stronger  hold 
over  a  country  of  scattered  and  small  commu¬ 
nities  like  South  Africa. 

As  to  mission  work  amongst  the  native  races, 
in  most  Dutch  towns  there  is  a  Kaffir  Chnrch 
under  the  control  of  the  Dntch  minister,  but 
having  a  pastor  of  its  own.  But  the  native 
church-going  people  are  kept  striotly  back 
from  the  Dntch  chnrches.  The  natives  usually 
live  on  kraals  outside  of  the  towns,  or  in  parts 
of  the  towns  more  or  less  exclusively  reserved 
for  them.  After  their  day’s  work  or  house 
service,  they  mostly  go  to  their  own  homes  to 
sleep.  So  do  they  go  to  their  own  church 
meeting-place.  For  the  Afrikander  does  not 
regard  the  native  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water.  His  sphere  is  that  of  subor¬ 
dination  and  if  he  presume  to  chafe  against 
that  position,  he  is  to  be  repressed.  In  the 
Colony,  English  law  comes  in  to  prevent  the 
undue  ill-treatment  of  the  native,  but  even 
there  in  the  more  outlying  districts,  as  all  over 
the  Transvaal,  the  Boer  farmer  may  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  and  flog  the  Kaffir  who 
has  offended  him  If  the  offence  can  be  proved 
against  him.  Colonial  law  will  punish  him,  but 
proof  is  not  easy  to  get  in  snch  isolated  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  the  Transvaal  punishment  is  almost 
unknown,  except  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of 
cruelty,  such  as  flogging  to  death,  and  even 
then  it  is  nominal.  Nothing  but  the  fact  that 
the  Boer  is  so  much  a  creature  of  laistez  faire 
saves  the  native  from  much  greater  suffering. 
The  Boer  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to  get 
angry,  bat  when  he  does  so  with  a  native  his 


anger  is  cruel,  and'there  is  little  law  to  restrain 
him. 

The  efforts  which  missions  and  churches  are 
making  to  elevate  the  native  are  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  rendered  abortive  by  the  absence  in  the 
Colony  of  any  duties  on  home-made  spirits. 
The  Dntch  farmers  who  hold  the  vine  growing 
districts  of  the  Park  Worcester  and  the  Western 
Division  and  who  control  the  Cape  Parliament, 
have  always  opposed  legislation  in  favor  of 
imposing  such  duties.  The  result  is  that  for  a 
few  pence  the  Kaffir  can  obtain  enough  vile 
Cape  "smoke  ’’  to  render  him  mad  and  danger¬ 
ous  for  hours  to  all  around  him.  The  native 
population  of  the  Colony,  near  the  settlements, 
is  becoming  besotted  with  drunkenness  and  all 
the  efforts  which  philanthropy  is  making  to 
elevate  them  are  well  nigh  undone  by  this 
selfish  policy  of  these  Dutch  legislators.  Much 
has  been  written  and  said  against  the  policy 
which  at  Kimberley  shuts  up  the  natives  in 
compounds  daring  the  period  of  their  service, 
and  allows  them  only  a  partial  liberty.  But 
at  least  they  are  well  fed,  well  cared  for,  are 
not  allowed  to  brutalize  themselves  with  bad 
drink,  and  at  the  end  of  their  engagement  have 
wages  amassed  by  means  of  which  they  can 
buy  cattle  and  settle  down  on  homes  of  their 
own.  Surely  that  is  much  better  than  the 
laittez  faire  policy  which  in  the  Colony  allows 
the  native  at  small  cost  to  drink  himself  slowly 
to  death ;  and  which  in  Johannesburg  sees  hun¬ 
dreds  of  vile  shanties  dispensing  still  more  vile 
stuff,  rising  up  around  every  mining  settlement. 
Reform  in  the  liquor  laws  of  the  Colony  and 
Transvaal,  relating  to  the  native,  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  civilize  him.  The  Free 
State  and  Natal  to  their  credit  have  such  legis¬ 
lation,  and  there  the  type  of  native  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior  to  the  besotted  specimens  one 
meets  elsewhere  in  South  Africa. 

The  Kaffir  is  a  big  child,  good-natured,  easy¬ 
going,  rollicking  and  sturdy.  Through  sheer 
thoughtlessness,  rather  than  innate  badness,  he 
can  be  guilty  of  atrocious  cruelty,  just  as  a 
child  often  may  be  seen  killing  birds.  The 
sense  of  life’s  responsibility  does  not  weigh 
heavily  on  him  and  to  him  the  precept,  "Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  ’  ’  does  not  need  to 
be  addressed.  In  subtlety  and  guile  he  is  far 
from  the  wily  Indian  coolie,  to  whom  he  is 
physically  so  superior.  But  for  a  time  he  will 
need  to  be  kept  in  leading  strings  and  watched 
over  till  he  is  able  to  take  care  .of  and  control 
himself.  _ 

NERMON  IN  STORY. 

John  Clark  Hill  D-D. 

Our  Master  used  the  same  methods  in  preach¬ 
ing  that  Jehovah’s  prophets  had  used  from  the 
beginning.  He  who  would  tell  of  the  heavenly 
must  use  earthly  symbol  and  story.  Spiritual 
discernment  comes  only  after  the  concrete  or 
materitd  has  been  used. 

Much  of  Scripture  story  is  a  puzzle  to  us, 
until  the  Oriental  and  Arabic  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  local  and  modern.  This  is  very 
generally  recognized.  If,  instead  of  makkig 
ludicrous  attempts  to  make  Scripture  symbol 
and  story  "go  on  all  fours, ’’ we  would  put 
them  into  the  mould  of  current  thought,  there 
would  be  less  of  the  absurd  and  treacherous 
method  of  interpretation  when  the  parables  and 
types  are  tackled. 

Christ’s  parables,  rather  than  the  Apostle’s 
letters,  give  the  preacher  his  modeL  The 
schools,  unfortunately,  incline  to  take  the 
Epistles  as  homiletic  ideals.  It  does  not  take 
a  theologue  very  long  to  discover  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  care  very  little  about  sermons  con¬ 
structed  on  the  scientific  plan,  but  do  "hear 
gladly"  when  the  preacher  tells  a  story.  The 
most  successful  preacher  to-day  is  the  man  who 
has  the  greatest  skill  in  telling  a  story.  It 
may  be  a  story  of  how  a  trolley  goes  around  a 
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OTure,  or  how  the  long- wasted  energy  of  a 
cataract  is  transformed  into  light  and  heat  and 
motion.  It  may  be  the  story  of  how  coal  tar 
is  utilized  for  beantifnl  dyes,  exquisite  flavors, 
and  beneflcent  medicines.  It  may  be  the  story 
of  a  piece  of  sandstone,  a  bit  of  charcoal,  or  a 
lamp  of  chalk.  It  may  be  the  life  story  of 
grab,  a  crow  or  an  “old  nag.”  It  may  be  the 
story  of  a  shivering  beggar  at  a  charch  door¬ 
step,  or  of  a  military  or  naval  hero — it  matters 
little  what  the  story  may  be  about,  so  long  as 
it  is  well  told  and  has  a  point  to  it :  one  that 
can  be  seen  and  felt  illaminating  or  impressing 
Gospel  truth. 

There  are  many  each  stories  in  print.  Many 
of  them  are  overworked.  No  one  ever  thinks 
of  objecting  to  their  use.  No  preacher  is  ac- 
cnseo  of  plagiarism  if  he  ases  another’s  story. 
He  does  not  claim  it  as  his  own.  People  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  when  a  story  is  told  in  a 
sermon,  the  preacher  got  it  somewhere  else 
than  oat  of  his  own  story  mill. 

If  such  stories,  told  in  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs,  may  be  need  in  illastrating  one  point 
in  a  sermon,  why  may  not  the  preacher  nse  a 
longer  one?  Why  not,  indeed,  occasionally 
give  ap  to  a  story  the  whole  time  allotted  to 
the  sermon,  as  we  presame  was  the  case  in 
some  of  the  parables? 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  Slosson’s  Fishin’  Jimmy 
was  published,  a  pastor  said  to  himself :  Why 
not  read  that  story  some  Sunday  evening,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sermon?  He  determined  to  do  it. 
An  annonnoement  was  made  in  the  newspapers 
early  in  the  week.  The  pastor  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  charch  thought  that  such  a  lowering  of 
the  dignity  of  the  pnlpit  merited  a  withering 
rebake  and  he  made  an  annoancement  in  the 
same  style  in  adjoining  colamn,  inviting  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  to  his  ohnroh  ‘  ‘  to  hear  about  Jesus 
Christ,”  rather  than  about  Fishin’  Jimmy! 
This,  of  course,  not  only  displayed  crass  igno¬ 
rance,  but  served  to  send  a  large  audience  to 
hear  Mrs.  Slosson’s  beautiful  story  with  its 
masterful  telling  of  tne  Gospel 

The  newspaper  comments  on  this  incident 
aroused  widespread  interest  and  curiosity,  at¬ 
tracting  attention  to  a  novel  but  proper,  simple 
and'  effective  way  to  win  the  indifferent  to 
listen  to  the  GoepeL  Since  then  many  others 
have  read  the  story  in  their  pulpits,  and  as  it 
is  evident  that  only  ignorant  prejudice  could 
find  fault  with  such  a  method,  other  similar 
stories  are  now  used  in  the  same  way  by  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  pastors. 

Some  such  stories  are  Hepworth’s  Hiram 
Golf;  George  F.  Pentecost’s  I  Dreads  de 
Process,  In  a  Snow  Storm,  The  Japanese  Stu¬ 
dent,  The  Unconditional  Surrender;  Ian  Mac- 
Laren’s  His  Mother’s  Sermon;  Mrs.  (Hatty’s 
Parables  from  Nature;  and  many  anonymous 
bits  like  Teddie’s  First  Communion. 

Very  few  pastors  have  the  sermon  story- 
making  faculty  so  strongly  developed  as  the 
author  of  In  His  Steps,  but  the  stories  such 
men  tell  are  open  to  this  use  by  everybody. 
Mr.  Sheldon’s  For  Christ  and  his  Church  is 
being  so  used  very  extensively.  The  best 
weeklies,  like  The  Evangelist,  frequently  print 
stories  adapted  to  this  use.  They  are  easily 
found  if  searched  for. 

Don’t  say:  If  people  want  stories  they  can 
read  them  for  themselves.  True,  perhaps,  but 
the  class  we  aim  to  reach  do  not  read  such 
stories  at  alL  The  same  objection  is  some¬ 
times  raised  as  to  sermons.  It  is  sometimes 
said :  If  I  want  a  sermon,  I  can  read  a  better 
one  out  of  a  book  thsm  your  preacher  can  write. 

The  interpretation  of  a  story  by  a  voice  with 
a  soul  in  it  gives  it  living  power. 

It  is  true  that  not  every  preacher  has  the 
skill  to  read  a  story  successfully,  and  there  are 
really  very  few  such.  Try  it  and  see ;  then  if 
the  pastor  really  is  a  failure  as  an  interpretive 
reader,  there  is  usually  some  suitable  person 


in  the  congregation  who  is  able  to  do  it.  It 
is  worth  while  trying  anyway.  First,  let  the 
story  fill  your  own  soul  and  then  ask  for  the 
help  of  God’s  Spirit  to  use  you  in  filling  the 
souls  of  others  with  it. 

Read  Scripture  stories  in  the  same  way  as 
real  stories,  and  you  will  find  the  people  listen¬ 
ing  to  “the  reading  of  the  Scriptures”  as  never 
before.  Read,  for  instance,  the  story  of  The 
Found  Son  and  his  Jealous  Brother,  as  a  rea^ 
story ;  do  not  announce  it  by  chapter  and  verse, 
but  looking  the  people  in  the  eye,  get  their 
eyes  fastened  on  you  as  you  begin  and  tell  the 
story,  just  like  a  story,  and  the  living  power 
of  God’s  Word  will  manifest  itself. 

Sprikofield.  Ohio. 


THE  KtLlGlOUS  WORLD. 

„  There  are  four  Presbyte- 

South  African  ,  .  .  „  . 

Pr*»b,tcriani*a..  churches  in  South 

Africa:  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  South  Africa,  “found  in 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  as  well  as  in  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal;  an  English- 
speaking  Presbyterian  Church,  organized  two 
years  ago  with  congregations  from  Cape  Town 
to  Bulawayo  by  the  Missionary  Synod  of 
Eaffraria,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  found  exclusively  in  Eaffraria; 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Basutoland, 
the  outcome  of  the  faithful  labors  of  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society.  ’  ’  The  last  named  body 
of  Presbyterians,  says  the  Quarterly  Register 
of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  “is 
one  whose  history  is  worthy  of  most  careful 
study,  and  whose  stretchings  out  after  Church 
organization  and  activity  entitle  its  members 
to  our  deep  sympathy.”  The  mission  was 
founded  sixty  years  ago,  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  tended  all  these  years  and  is  now 
reaping  its  reward.  There  is  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  native  church  members,  with  as  many 
young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  schools. 
With  rare  prudence  only  seven  natives  have  as 
yet  been  ordained,  but  at  present  a  considerable 
body  of  educated  natives  has  been  raised  up, 
from  which  native  pastors  and  evangelists  may 
be  and  are  being  drawn.  In  1894  a  General 
Synod  was  formed,  the  work  having  been  till 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  foreign 
workers.  Of  this  Synod,  native  pastors  and 
evangelists  are  also  members.  Native  congre¬ 
gations  are  expected  to  provide  in  full  for  the 
support  of  their  native  pastors,  so  that  in  the 
expressive  language  of  one  of  their  number, 
“white  money  (money  contributed  by  white 
people,  the  contributions  of  the  society)  should 
be  expended  only  on  white  work  (work  done 
by  the  white  men),  and  black  money  (money 
contributed  by  the  natives)  should  meet  the 
expenses  of  black  work  (or  work  done  by  native 
pastors).  It  was  a  most  happy  arrangement, 
and  has  thus  far  been  productive  of  much  good. 
It  is  this  Synod  of  mixed  white  and  black 
members  which  has  lately  disposed  of  such  a 
difficult  practical  problem  as  wife  purchase, 
such  a  question  of  comity  as  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  this  Charch  and  the  “Ethiopism 
Church,”  lately  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  African  Methodist  Church  of  our  Southern 
states,  smd  such  a  financial  question  as  that  of 
self-supporting  churches.  The  entire  history 
of  this  church  seems  to  afford  an  admirable 
object  lesson  in  missions. 


Thf*  Value  of 
Fornm. 


Our  Canadian  brethren  are 
agitating  the  question  of  a 
Book  of  forms;  or  rather  a 
Manual  to  aid  in  Social  Worship.  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  the  Dominion  has  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  this  church  in  the  United 
States  of  members  whose  repngnsmce  to 
“paper”  is  deep-seated  and  inbred;  but  the 
argument  of  circumstances  is  proving  cogent 
enough  to  largely  do  away  with  these  scruples. 


A  writer  in  a  recent  Westminster,  himself 
‘  ‘  trained  to  a  healthy  hatred  of  book  or  paper 
in  worship,  ’  ’  urges  as  arguments  for  the  man¬ 
ual  :  1,  the  large  number  of  surveyors,  prospec¬ 
tors,  etc.  who  go  out  into  the  wilds  suid  who 
not  being  professing  Christians  or  not  trained 
to  take  part  in  meeting,  spend  the  Sunday  irre¬ 
ligiously  though  they  would  cordially  welcome 
a  better  way  had  they  such  a  help ;  2,  pioneers 
of  new  settlements  unprovided  with  a  mission¬ 
ary,  who  would  prefer  a  religious  observance, 
but  are  incompetent  to  conduct  one;  and  3, 
the  occurrence  of  death  in  outlying  or  scattered 
settlements  where,  for  lack  of  such  a  Manual, 
the  dead  are  consigned  to  the  grave  with  no 
such  service  as  the  heart  of  the  survivors  cries 
out  for  at  such  a  time. 


The  Forward  Movement 
in  France. 


The  practical  methods 
thus  far  devised  for  the 
social  and  moral  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  French  people,  as  resolved  upon 
last  autumn  at  Lyons,  are  three.  A  committee 
has  been  formed  to  collect  and  to  spread  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  moral  and  social  activities 
of  the  churches  and  to  invite  the  churches  to 
extend  their  activities  in  these  lines.  A  bureau 
of  propaganda  has  been  formed  to  provide  spe¬ 
cial  addresses  in  those  churches  which  desire 
to  have  them  to  work  up  local  assemblies  and 
to  organize  local  groups  for  moral  and  social 
work.  Five  sectional  assemblies  will  be  held 
this  year:  at  Provins,  Alais,  Rouen,  Lyons  and 
Lille-Roubaix.  A  press  bureau  has  been 
founded,  in  part  to  reply  to  attacks  against 
Protestantism  and  to  make  known  the  true 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  in  part  to  work 
through  the  religious  press  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  social  campaigns.  If  found 
desirable,  this  committee  will  move  toward  a 
Protestant  press  congress.  For  more  than  a 
decade  there  has  been  a  Protestant  association 
for  the  practical  study  of  social  questions, 
holding  annual  meetings.  It  will  meet  at 
Nimes  this  year. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Clements,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Cuba  Church,  April 
18,  1894,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Cortland,  N.  T.  This  is  the  church  from 
which  the  Rev.  John  T.  Stone  was  called  to 
become  the  Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Clements  will  be 
sadly  missed  from  Cuba  and  Steuben  Presby¬ 
tery. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Avery  D.D.  has  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  San  Francisco.  He  was  among 
the  most  useful  and  esteemed  pastors  of  Iowa 
for  half  a  lifetime,  and  has  already  made  him¬ 
self  highly  appreciated  in  California,  where  he 
has  preached  in  various  churches  on  vacation 
exchanges  during  previous  years. 

On  the  same  day  last  week,  March  14,  a 
brother  and  sister  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
passed  away.  The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Beecher, 
for  many  years  pastor  of  Park  Congregational 
Charch,  Elmira,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn. , 
in  1824.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  B.  Perkins, 
was  bom  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  nearly 
ninety-five  years  ago,  and  died  at  her  son’s 
house  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  G.  P.  Sewall  who  was  for  fifteen 
years  pastor  at  Troy,  Pa.,  and  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  pastorate  of  the  East  Genes- 
see  Street  Church,  Syracuse,  after  six  years  of 
successful  service,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
abroad,  where  he  went  for  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Sewall,  and  is  open  to  a  call  to  a  pastorate. 
He  is  an  able  preacher  and  faithful  pastor. 

Bishop  Potter  who  returned  last  Saturday 
from  the  East  spoke  extempore  in  Grace  Church 
on  Sunday,  on  the  importance  of  missions. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

MOELLER’S  REFORMATION  AND  COUNTER¬ 
REFORMATION.* 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  distingnish  in  this 
Tolnme  between  the  original  workmanship  of 
Professor  Holler  and  that  contributed  by  Dr. 
Eaweran  in  completing  the  volume  as  it  came 
into  his  hands  after  the  death  of  Professor 
Holler,  nor  is  it  at  all  important  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Eaweran  was  the  historian’s  colleague. 
The  method  and  critical  position  of  the  work 
were  developed  by  Holler  in  the  two  previous 
volumes  and  in  the  unfinished  notes  and  mate¬ 
rial  which  have  been  completed  by  the  present 
editor  and  brought  down  to  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1648,  as  the  terminus  recognized  in 
the  German  curriculum  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory.  The  previous  volumes,  on  the  Ancient 
Church,  from  the  beginning  to  A.D.  600  and 
the  Second  on  the  Hediseval  Church  are  com¬ 
pact  works,  done  with  German  thoroughness 
and  which  have  been  received  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  standard  work  by  Enrtz,  the  only 
Church  History  with  which  it  comes  into 
distinct  comparison.  They  are  students’  books, 
crowded  with  knowledge,  remarkable  for  lucid 
statement,  a  luminous  order  whose  secret  lies 
in  the  keen  historic  sense  which  seizes  the  criti¬ 
cal  point  of  every  movement,  and  for  them  a 
full  equipment  of  references  to  the  sources  and 
authorities  required  to  make  a  student  fully 
master  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  into  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Counter-Reformation.  It 
is  a  period  of  much  difficulty,  difficulty  which 
has  tended  to  grow  greater  rather  than  less 
under  the  coil  of  contradictory  criticism  with 
which  it  has  been  embarrassed  in  recent  years. 
Such  a  writer,  for  example,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Janssen  puts  the  learning  and  judicial 
fairness  of  the  Protestant  historian  to  a  severe 
test  with  every  new  chapter. 

Holler  was  marvelously  equipped  for  such 
work  as  this.  His  industry  was  unbounded. 
The  genius  which  consists  in  a  capacity  for 
taking  infinite  pains  and  storing  up  in  the 
mind  the  acquisitions  of  a  life-time  of  schol¬ 
arly  assiduity  was  eminently  bis.  Along  with 
it  went  a  large  endowment  of  the  modem 
scientific  spirit,  with  its  love  of  absolute  truth 
and  judicial  impartiality.  This  power  of  clear, 
careful,  unprejudiced  and  profoundly  learned 
statement  has  made  Mdller’s  volumes  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  among  scholars  and  a  work  of 
great  utility  among  students  of  all  grades. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  the  large 
amount  of  unfinished  work  which  he  had  done 
on  the  period  of  the  counter-reformation  is 
not  to  be  lost,  but  th^t  it  could  be  developed 
and  completed  by  M511er’s  colleague  on  his  own 
lines  and  in  the  methods  which  have  proved 
so  effective  before. 

Holler  shows  himself  a  Lutheran  by  dating 
the  Modem  Church  from  the  Lutheran  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  holding  that  date  firm  in  spite  of 
all  the  protest  of  Roman  Catholic  and  rational¬ 
istic  writers  who  have  ranged  themselves 
against  it.  Consequently  the  opening  chapters 
break  at  once  into  Luther’s  history  and  his 
rapture  with  Rome,  and  hold  to  the  history 
of  Protestantism  straight  on  with  no  devia¬ 
tion,  except  to  make  some  necessary  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Zwinglian  reformation,  across  the 
border  in  German  Switzerland,  until  we  reach 


the  unstable  peace  of  Augsburg  in  Febmary, 
1555,  with  its  submission  of  the  religions  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  local  authorities  on 
the  principle  cuju»  regio,  ejut  religio. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixty- two  pages  devoted 
to  bis  history  are  a  marvelous  piece  of  com¬ 
pression.  The  authorities,  elements  and  criti¬ 
cal  facts  of  the  history  are  wedged  together  in 
a  wonderful  organic  unity,  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  jointed  and  compacted  together  and 
left  to  produce  their  effect  and  tell  their  story 
without  expansion,  and  in  a  sense  without  de¬ 
tail,  though  this  statement  must  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  the  concrete  facts  and 
elements  of  the  history  are  neglected  or  gener¬ 
alities  preferred.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
minute  anatomy  of  the  history,  bone,  muscle, 
nerve,  vital  organization,  and  even  the  com¬ 
plexion,  temperament  and  cast  of  feature — all 
that  belongs  in  the  organic  life  of  the  move¬ 
ment  will  be  found  in  its  place. 

The  same  method  is  applied  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  history — the  Reformation  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  example.  Naturally  this  part  of  the 
work  will  seem  more  or  less  meagre  to  Eng¬ 
lish  students.  But  the  more  they  use  it,  the 
more  they  will  find  in  it  and  the  higher  they 
will  value  its  scientific  impartiality.  Such  ex¬ 
tremely  compact  work  requires  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  effect  on  the  reader.  It  most  be  held 
in  the  mind  awhile  before  it  swells  to  its  trae 
magnitude  and  resumes  the  proportions  it 
had  in  the  reality  and  is  intended  to  have  in 
the  student’s  mind.  The  non-Conformist  part 
of  the  history  is  not  as  fully  developed  as  it 
should  be,  while  the  treatment  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  is  decidedly  meagre,  and  misleading 
in  giving  the  impression  that  they  bore  the 
name  of  Oongregationalists  from  the  first. 

Both  here  and  in  the  Lutheran  history  the 
author  shows  a  certain  valiant  confidence  in 
the  cold  facts  of  the  case  which  is  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  book  for  scholars  and  students  than 
for  general  readers,  who  might  go  far  astray 
without  farther  explanation. 

The  final  impression  of  this  blunt  method  is 
good  and  does  not  fail  to  be  so,  even  in  dealing 
with  such  complex  cases  as  Luther’s  relation 
to  the  Landgrave  Philip’s  bigamy,  his  prefer¬ 
ence  of  bigamy  to  divorce  in  Henry  VIU.  ’s 
case,  or  to  Galvin’s  blunt  statement  that 
“Servitus  deserved  eitre  brusM  tout  vif.” 

The  author’s  general  method  of  presenting 
the  history  in  the  large  organic  movements 
which  composed  it  saves  the  reader  from  being 
lost  in  a  confused  series  of  disorganized  and 
disconnected  events,  while  the  bold  assump¬ 
tion  that  Protestantism  is  the  centre  of  the 
life  of  the  Modem  Church,  and  its  his¬ 
tory,  gives  the  book  a  unity  of  development 
which,  while  it  might  not  be  fully  satisfactory 
to  Roman  Catholic  readers,  is  the  very  best 
arrangement  that  can  be  made  and  leaves  the 
author  free  to  treat  every  part  of  the  history 
with  the  same  impartial  candor  and  accuracy 
which  is  so  auspicious  in  tracing  the  Protestant 
history. 

As  this  volume  begins  with  the  Reformation 
in  1517,  it  ends  with  the  settlement  reached  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

New  Epistles  from  Old  Lands.  By  David 
Gregg,  pastor  Lafayette  Avenue  Church, 
Brooklyn.  E.  B.  Treat  and  Company. 
11.50. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  sheaf  of  sermons 
gleaned  from  the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  them 
bear  on  them  the  mark  of  genius  and  they  all 


Canaan.  One  will  have  to  look  long  to  find 
anything  to  match  with  the  splendidly  imag¬ 
inative  sermon  on  Soul-Sight,  A  Story  of 
Jericho,  with  its  visit  to  Bartimseus,  in  a 
“thought-ship.  ’’ 

The  Political  Economy  of  Natural  Law. 
By  Henry  Wood.  Lee  and  Shepard.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Cloth,  $1.35;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  bright,  pithy 
and  attractive  treatment  of  an  ordinarily  dry 
subject.  It  is  popular  in  its  tone  and  method 
and  has  the  great  merit  of  presenting  the  scien* 
tific  view  of  economic  problems  in  a  way  which 
will  appeal  to  ordinary  readers.  Mr.  Wood’s 
doctrine  of  competition,  co-operation,  capital, 
wealth,  money  and  coinage,  trasts,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  governmental  arbitration  is  sound  to 
the  core,  and  full  of  light.  It  is  a  book  to 
fascinate  the  world  with  Political  Economy, 
disclose  its  heart  of  kindness  for  the  honest 
working  poor  and  so  far  bring  to  its  right 
again  what  Carlyle  spotted  as  the  “dismal  sci¬ 
ence.’’  Mr.  Wood  believes  that  economics  are 
controlled  by  natural  laws  which  work  best  in 
a  free  field :  the  less  legislative  interference  the 
better. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston, 
Author  of  Prisoners  of  Hope.  Houghton, 
Miffiin  and  Company.  $1.50. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  success  Miss  John¬ 
ston’s  new  romance  is  achieving.  It  deserves 
it.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  virile  force  from 
the  first  page  in  which  “I  throw  an  Arab’s-ace 
and  lose,  ’’  to  the  last  in  which,  “  We  listen  to  a 
song’’  and  find  our  loss  gain.  As  compared 
with  Richard  Carvel  and  Janice  Meredith,  it  is 
the  best  of  the  three.  It  is  rather  significant 
that  all  of  these  stories  are  dated  in  the  colo¬ 
nial  period,  the  first  two  near  its  close ;  this, 
far  back  toward  the  beginning ;  and  all  three 
in  the  same  middle  section  of  the  country :  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  South  Jersey.  Here 
the  resemblances  to  Janice  Meredith  cease. 
There  are  more  with  Richard  Carvel,  the  pirate 
adventure  in  the  two,  for  example,  which  in 
both  cases  we  should  describe  as  the  weakest 
joint  in  the  whole  stmcture  and  the  most 
open  to  criticism.  Not  that  there  were  no 
pirate  craft  in  those  days  off  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia,  but  that  the  episodes  are  inartistic, 
notwithstanding  the  ample  ingenuity  Miss 
Johnston  has  expended  in  contriving  her  story 
to  explain  its  own  improbabilities.  The  great 
achievement  in  the  book  is  Jocelyn  Leigh,  one 
of  “Sir  Edwyn  Sandy’s  maids,’’  brought  over 
for  the  wifeless  colonists  to  choose  among,  as 
each  man  and  maid  might  agree  among  them¬ 
selves.  Jocelyn  is  Eing  James’s  ward,  and 
being  under  age,  she  and  her  fortune  are  be¬ 
stowed  on  a  dissolute  courtier  who  seems  to 
the  high-spirited  girl  worse  than  death.  To 
escape  him  she  smuggles  herself  off  to  Virginia, 
among  “Sir  Edwyn  Sandy’s  doves,’’  under  the 
name  of  her  maid,  “Patience  Worth,’’  who 
had  honestly  enrolled  her  name  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Here  is  the  coil,  and  a  very  pretty  one 
it  is,  whose  unwinding  makes  the  story  which 
we  shall  leave  Miss  Johnston  to  tell.  The 
situation  is  one  that  has  not  been  in  literature 
before.  To  invent  and  develop  such  a  romance 
in  such  a  situation,  and  to  do  it  on  any  lines  of 
recognizable  naturalness  requires  a  very  high 
order  of  ability.  It  is  worked  out  with  a  liter¬ 
ary  charm  which  never  fails  nor  falters  and 
which  we  venture  to  believe  will  prove  trae  to 
the  natural  psychology  of  the  case.  It  is 
certainly  on  a  line  of  self-respecting  dignity. 


the  treaty  of  Passau,  August,  1552,  followed  by 

*  History  of  the  Christian  Church  A.D..  1517-1648. 
Third  volume:  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation; 
By  the  Late  Dr.  Wilhelm  MOller,  Professor  of  Church 


have  a  touch  at  least  of  its  splendor.  They 
are  the  aftermath  of  the  preacher’s  home-com¬ 
ing  from  a  six  months’  summering  or  wander¬ 
ing  abroad,  and  open  in  the  happiest  possible 


feminine  feeling  and  respectful  chivalrous  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  Ralph  Percy,  the  hus¬ 
band,  whose  problem  is  to  “have  and  to  hold’’ 
the  maid  he  has  won.  The  purity,  dignity. 


History  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  Edited  by  Dr.  O.  way  with  a  sermon  of  salutation  from  some  of  moral  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  the  story 
Kawerau,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  jjjg  churches  which  he  visited  in  the  East,  commands  admiration,  the  more  we  reflect  on 
Kiel.  Translated  from  the  German  byj.  H.  Freese  M. A  ,,  ..  .  o-ui  m  j  ^  ht  j  /-i  m 

late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  8vo:  They  are  all  songs  wrought  out  on  Bible  texts,  it.  Tne  discarded  courtier,  “Lord  Carnal’’ 

pp.  476.  The  MacMillan  Co.  $8.75.  sung  home  to  the  human  heart  in  the  music  of  appears  early  on  the  scene  and  acting  then 
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tme  to  bifl  name,  Bnppliea  the  contrast  which 
forms  the  dark  background  of  the  story. 

Jeremy  Sparrow,”  the  giant  of  the  big  limb 
and  big  heart,  the  once  comedy-player  now 
tamed  minister,  is  a  capital  invention.  The 
glimpses  of  Sir  Oeorge  Yardley,  the  old  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  new  Governor, 
present  two  old-time  figures  of  high  worth  and 
dignity.  Even  “Diccon,  ”  the  most  treacher- 
one  of  bondsmen,  tarns  trae  to  Ralph  Percy. 
The  Indians  play  their  part,  and  though  it  is  a 
part  woven  and  written  into  romance  the 
threads  are  all  taken  from  historical  reality. 
The  story  moves  forward  in  snch  firm  and 
natural  development  as  to  carry  with  it  the 
illusion  of  reality,  while  the  literary  crafts¬ 
manship  throws  over  all  the  delightful  atmos¬ 
phere  of  imagination.  The  book,  as  we  have 
intimated,  is  not  free  from  serious  defects,  but 
the  charm  of  superb  literary  and  imaginative 
treatment  comes  near  covering  them  with  its 
enchantment 

The  Transvaal  Outlook.  With  Maps.  By 
Albert  Stickney.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50. 

The  best  thing  in  this  book  is  the  four  large 
scale  maps,  drawn  on  the  latest  geographical 
data  and  so  as  to  present  the  roads,  railway 
lines  and  physical  conformation  of  the  districts 
which  are  now  the  theatre  of  war  in  South 
Africa.  The  animus  of  the  book  is  strongly  pro- 
Boer  on  the  one  hand  and  bitterly  anti-Brit¬ 
ish  on  the  other.  The  writer  begins  by  reciting 
some  very  elementary  principles  of  military 
campaigning,  drawing  from  them  the  comi¬ 
cal  conclusion  that  they  render  impossible  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith  and  mnch  more  which  has 
already  been  done.  He  pours  contempt  on  the 
fighting  power  of  Great  Britain  and  reversing 
the  Roman  cry  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa, 
turns  it  back  on  Great  Britain  and  gives  her 
constitutional  lawyers  a  lecture  on  the  short¬ 
comings  of  parliamentary  government.  But 
aliui  for  the  prophets  I  Kimberley  was  relieved 
as  his  last  chapters  were  coming  out.  A  post¬ 
script  of  thirty  pages  demonstrates  that  this 
event  amounts  to  nothing;  that  Cronje  will 
take  care  of  himself  and  that  Lord  Roberts  is 
stacks  fast  in  the  passes, '^and  that  “even  now, 
the  great  British  Empire  is  the  first  of  the  two 
combatants  to  show  signs  of  distress. '  ’  On  the 
whole,  a  more  instructive  display  of  ability, 
ingenuity  and  wisdom  we  have  rarely  seen. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Circle  of  a  Century,  by  Mrs.  Barton  Har¬ 
rison.  This  book  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  is  ranked 
in  many  lists  of  recent  publications  as  one  of 
the  very  popular  books  of  the  year,  and  while 
it  will  not  add  much  to  the  fame  of  the  author, 
it  is  interesting,  being  a  sequence  of  love 
stories  in  New  York.  The  first  is  laid  at  the 
time  of  the  festivities  that  marked  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  President  Washington  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  constitutional  government.  The 
second  part  deals  with  this  end  of  the  century, 
when  apparently  money  is  king  and  the  times 
are  far  less  interesting.  Unlike  many  modem 
stories  this  is  clean  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  conseqnently  to  be  commended.  (Century. 
$1.25  ) 

Books  intended  particularly  for  young  people 
are  apt  to  find  some  readers  of  maturer  years, 
and  this  is  markedly  the  case  with  such  books 
as  A.  T.  Quiller-Oonch’s  Hutorical  Talet  from 
Shakeepeare.  The  author  has  taken  the  plays 
which  were  not  included  in  the  Tales  by  the 
Lambs,  and  has  made  out  of  them  a  volume 
of  no  small  interest.  There  are  eight  of  these 
stories:  Ooriolanns,  Julius  Osesar,  King  John, 
Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI. 
and  Richard  HL  and  the  main  features  of  each 
are  set  forth  in  attractive  and  narrative  style. 
The  author’s  purpose  was  to  make  Shakespeare 


better  known  to  young  readers,  and  incidentally 
he  has  made  it  possible  for  all  to  enter  readily 
into  the  thought  and  action  of  each  play.  The 
author  is  too  well-known  as  a  writer  of  grace¬ 
ful  and  strong  English  to  need  any  commenda¬ 
tion  on  that  score,  and  the  book  itself  in  the 
matter  of  print,  paper,  binding  and  general 
character  is  well  worthy  of  the  publishers. 
(Scribners.  Pp.  xiii.  485.  $1.60.) 

Present-Day  Egypt  is  a  description  of  certain 
phases  of  Egyptian  life  and  manners  at  the 
present  time,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  maga¬ 
zine  articles  alone.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
those  chapters  were  first  published  in  this  way. 
The  author,  Frederic  O.  Penfield,  was  diplo¬ 
matic  agent  and  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  in  Egypt  for  four  years,  and  in  that 
time  he  observed  many  things.  His  book  is 
admirably  illustrated  and  the  pictures  make 
one  of  its  chief  charms.  The  author  speaks 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  observer,  not  of 
the  archaeologist  or  historian,  and  consequently 
he  is  not  open  to  some  forms  of  criticism. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  his  intentions  he 
has  done  his  work  very  creditably,  and  has  put 
before  his  readers  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  land  of  the  Nile,  its  in¬ 
habitants  and  its  government.  (Century  Com¬ 
pany.) 

How  Women  May  Earn  a"  Living,  by  Helen 
Churchill  Candee.  A  book  dedicated  to  ”A11 
those  women  who  labor  through  necessity,  and 
not  caprice.”  This  volume  and  “What  Women 
Can  Earn,”  noticed  by  us  some  weeks  ago,  will 
be  a  great  help  to  the  large  number  of  women 
who  are  looking  about  for  the  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  and  perhaps  others  depend¬ 
ent  upon  them.  The  time  has  long  passed 
when  the  only  avocation  for  a  woman  was 
sewing  and  teaching,  as  the  long  list  of  occu¬ 
pations  of  twenty  or  more  given  in  this  book 
show.  The  advice  and  suggestions  are  sensi¬ 
ble,  intelligent  and  such  as  can  be  acted  on. 
The  author  does  not  paint  everything  couleur 
de  rose,  but  points  out  the  difficulties  and  warns 
her  readers  not  to  undertake  any  of  these 
schemes  without  careful  thought.  (Macmillan. 
$1.26.) 

Geher,  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Harun  al  Raschid, 
Khalif  of  Bagdad,  by  Kate  A.  Benton.  This 
book  is  introduced  to  the  public  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
Benton  Fremont,  who  tells  the  sad  story  of 
the  author’s  death  before  Geber  was  pub¬ 
lished,  although  it  had  been  accepted  by  her 
publishers.  The  story  grew  out  of  a  poem 
which  Mrs.  Benton  had  planned  to  write,  but 
as  her  researches  brought  forth  a  wealth  of 
material  and  developed  the  possibilities  of  a 
novel  embodying  the  story  of  this  time  of 
romance,  and  as  nothing  had  been  written  in 
this  field  since  the  production  of  The  Arabian 
Nights,  she  took  the  character  of  Geber  and 
around  it  constructed  ^er  plot.  The  book  is 
rich  in  description,  full  of  romance,  brilliant 
in  character  sketching  and  will  interest  the 
reader  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
closely  written  five  hundred  pages.  (Stokes. 
$1.60.) 

Sunday  Afternoons  for  the  Children,  by  Mrs. 
E.  Francis  Soule.  This  valuable  book  for 
mothers  who  are  so  happy  as  to  have  children 
of  the  age  that  requires  and  depends  upon  them 
for  entertainment  and  instruction  on  Sunday, 
is  an  enlargement  of  lectures  which  Mrs.  Soule 
has  been  giving  for  several  years  in  various 
parts  of  New  England.  It  is  eminently  sug¬ 
gestive  and  practical  and  will  “help  those 
women”  who  wish  to  make  the  Sabbath  day 
holy  and  also  a  day  of  cheer  and  brightness  to 
their  little  ones.  (Fords,  Howard  and  Hal¬ 
bert.  76  cents. ) 

The  First  School  Year,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Agnes  Sapper,  by  Mary  E.  Ireland. 


This  is  a  quiet  little  story  of  a  German  child 
daring  her  first  year  at  school :  first  in  a  coun¬ 
try  school  and  later  at  Berlin.  It  is  told  for 
children  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
A  quaint  foreign  flavor,  in  spite  of  the 
English  translation,  clings  to  it,  while  Margaret 
Rheinwood’s  docility  and  sweetness  make  it  a 
good  book  for  little  people  to  read.  (Presby¬ 
terian  Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond. 
$1.26) 

The  Colossus,  by  Morley  Roberts.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  this  story  centres  in  Cecil  Rhodes’s 
empire  -  building  plans  in  Africa,  and  the 
financing  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  The 
“Colossus”  has  already  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion  in  England  and  will  find  many  readers  in 
America,  for  Mr.  Roberts  is  conversant  with 
African  affairs,  and  the  story  is  very  well  up- 
to-date.  (Harpers.  $1.25.) 

Mary  Pag>t,  by  Minna  Smith.  Miss  Smith 
has  found  “fresh  woods  and  pastures  new”  in 
this  *  *  Romance  of  old  Bermuda,  ’  ’  which  was 
written  while  on  the  island  of  Bermuda.  She 
gives  in  the  preface  the  authorities  for  the 
history  of  these  Summer  Islands,  and  adds: 
“Among  the  roses  and  the  lilies  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  still  vexed  Bermootbes,  ’  ’  lingers  yet 
the  spirit  of  old  romance.  Perhaps  somewhat 
of  that  spirit  may  be  found  in  this  story, 
plucked  from  the  heart  of  the  ancient  records 
of  the  Summer  Islands.  The  lovers  of 
Shakespeare’s  Tempest  will  enjoy  the  clever  if 
somewhat  forced  attempt,  to  introduce  Master 
William  into  these  pages  through  his  creation, 
Ariel.  (Macmillan.  $1.50.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  condensed  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey  is  announced, 
undertaken  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  considers  that  the  four  volume  edition 
limits  greatly  the  number  of  readers. 

A  to  us  unknown  author,  bearing  the  Scotch 
name  of  Alan  McAulay,  is  to  try  his  hand  on 
a  new  novel,  with  Robert  Burns  for  its  central 
figure,  and  call  it  The  Rhymer. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  in  press  a  new  story. 
The  Heart’s  Highway,  in  which  she  forsakes 
New  England  for  the  “pastures  new”  which 
seem  to  be  drawing  the  novelists  to  Virginia. 
Donbleday,  Page  and  Company  are  the  publish¬ 
ers. 

Students  of  Greek  history  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Henry  Frowde  has  on  sale  the  new 
Clarendon  version  of  Jowett’s  translation  of 
Thucydides,  made  at  Jowett’s  request  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Forbes  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  omitting  the  notes.  It  has  a  useful  his¬ 
torical  index. 

“The  Nicaragua  Canal”  has  been  a  “live 
subject”  for  forty  years  and  now  that  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  negotiations  promise  to  make  it  a 
reality,  Mr.  N.  E.  Simmons’s  book,  with  its 
history  of  the  canal  from  the  beginning,  and 
its  graphic  account  of  Nicaragua  and  its  people, 
will  be  sure  of  a  welcome  when  it  appears 
from  the  press  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Another  straw,  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
is  the  great  stir  made  by  ex-Secretary  Olney’s 
paper  in  the  last  Atlantic  on  the  Growth  of  our 
Foreign  Policy,  coupled  with  the  sociological 
paper  in  Popular  Science  for  March  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sbaler  of  Harvard  on  The  Transplanta¬ 
tion  of  a  Race,  the  introduction  and  acclimati¬ 
zation  of  the  negro.  In  the  same  number,  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  Smith,  chaplain  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Prison,  undertakes  to  show  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  “typical  criminal,”  with 
physical  signs  of  degeneraoy  by  which  he  can 
be  tagged  and  classified. 

Among  the  Appleton’s  recent  announcements 
we  note  Municipal  Governments,  by  the  Hon. 
Bird  S.  Goler,  Comptroller  of  New  York  City; 
The  Principles  of  Taxation,  by  the  late  David 
A.  Wells;  the  revised  and  final  edition  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer’s  Principles  of  Biology,  in  two 
volumes ;  The  Seconda^  School  System  of  (Ger¬ 
many,  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Bolton,  and  a  yet  more  im¬ 
portant  resume  of  recent  explorations,  discov¬ 
eries  and  changes  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic;  The  International  Geography,  a 
compact,  authoritative  exposition  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
by  the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Nansen,  Professor 
Davis  (Harvard),  Scott  Keltie,  and  others. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

It  Ib  occasionally  good  even  for  the  best  of  ns, 
when  “Bobbie”  Bnrns’s  prayer  is  answered  and 
“some  power”  gives  ns  the  “glftie”  “to  see 
onrsels  as  ithers  see  ns.  ”  That  able  periodical 
The  Methodist  Review,  in  its  current  nnmber, 
contains  an  “imaginary  conversation”  which 
is  well  worth  reading  by  others  than  Meth¬ 
odists.  ‘We  give  it  therefore  entire,  as  onr  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Religions  Press  of  the  time. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  McGifferts’  Apostolic 
Age— A  Oonversation. 

Gerard,  Dolan  and  Earl  are  friends  who  have 
been  trained  in  different  ways  and  to  different 
habits  of  thonght.  Gerard  is  an  intelligent 
and  enthnsiastic  layman,  the  teacher  of  a 
large  Bible  class  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Congregational  Ohnrch.  Dolan  is  a  minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  fnll  of  good  works, 
an  able  preacher  and  pastor  and  nniversally 
beloved  among  his  people.  Earl  is  a  Baptist 
minister,  eqnally  devont  and  efficient  in  every 
good  word  and  work.  They  meet  to  spend  a 
social  honr,  and  their  oonversation  takes  the 
tnrn  .which  appears  in  the  following  lines. 
There  are  many  who  may  be  interested  in  hear¬ 
ing  these  friends  talk: 

Gerard.  “My  dear  brethren,  I  am  especially 
glad  to  be  with  yon  this  qniet  honr,  for  I  want 
to  hear  what  yon  think  abont  this  new  book 
which  has  provoked  so  mnch  criticism  and 
seems  to  be  distnrbing  some  people  very  deeply. 

I  have  so  little  leisnre  that  I  cannot  give  mnch 
attention  to  these  critical  qnestions,  and  indeed, 
if  I  bad  the  time,  I  fear  I  have  not  snfficient 
scholarship  and  ability  to  deal  with  the  points 
at  issne.  What  do  yon  think,  Dolan,  of  Mo- 
Giffert’s  Hittory  of  ChrUtianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age?  I  see  that  the  General  Assembly  of  yonr 
Ohnrch  has  expressed  itself  qnite  adversely.  ’  ’ 

Dolan.  “I  confess,  my  dear  friends,  that  I 
am  not  only  deeply  distnrbed  bnt  also  very 
mnch  grieved  that  the  snccessor  of  onr  late  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff,  nom>n  venerabilis,  shonld  have 
presnmed  to  pnblish  views  so  ntterly  snbversive 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  so  inconsistent  with 
the  standards  of  his  own  Ohnrch,  which  he  is 
solemnly  sworn  to  maintain.  Ton  will  nnder- 
stand,  therefore,  that  my  opinions  and  sympa¬ 
thy  are  in  fnll  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  I  indorse  the  overtnre 
of  the  Pittsbnrg  Presbytery  which  declares 
this  book  ‘  the  most  daring  and  tboronghgoing 
attack  on  the  New  Testament  that  has  ever 
been  made  by  any  accredited  teacher  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  America.’  ” 

Karl.  ‘  ‘  Donbtless  yonr  opinion,  Dolan,  is  in 
harmony  with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  members  of  yonr  Ohnrch,  bnt  I  am 
persnaded  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
minority  who  think  qnite  differently.  I  have 
conversed  with  several  of  yonr  most  distin- 
gnished  divines,  who  assnre  me  that,  while  not 
agreeing  with  Professor  McGiffert  in  many  of 
his  views,  they  see  no  good  reason  for  dis- 
tnrbance  or  alarm  in  the  Obnroh.  The  critical 
jndgments  and  resnlts  reached  by  this  eminent 
scholar  are  nothing  new ;  they  have  been  nnder 
discnssion  for  more  than  half  a  centnry,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  nearly  as  old  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  onght 
to  be  very  cantions  how  we  commit  the  Ohnrch 
to  the  bazardons  issne  of  making  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  faith  depend  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin,  authorship,  and  date  of  any 
ancient  writing.  I,  for  one,  shonld  feel  deeply 
distnrbed  if  I  were  obliged  to  think  that  my 
faith  in  Christ  and  in  God  rested  on  snch  a 
basis. 

O.  “I  infer  from  what  Dolan  says  that  Mc- 
Giffert  has  made  some  hostile  attack  on  the 
New  Testsonent  and  opened  questions  which 
tend  to  unsettle  Christian  faith.  May  I  ask  if 


these  qnestions  are  of  snch  a  nature  that  a  lay¬ 
man  like  myself  can  comprehend  them  and 
jndge  for  himself  as  to  their  character  and 
tendency?  Will  yon  not  tell  ns  briefly  just 
what  the  points  at  issne  are,  and  wherein  yon 
think  the  positions  of  this  new  book  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  loyalty  to  the  faith  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Ohnrch?” 

D.  “The  author  tells  ns  in  his  Preface  that 
the  scope  of  his  volume  leads  him  to  tonch  on 
a  large  proportion  of  all  critical  qnestions 
within  the  province  of  the  literature,  the 
exegesis,  and  the  theology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  On  all  these  qnestions  he  seems  in 
general  to  depart  from  traditional  beliefs.  To 
begin  with,  he  expresses  doubt  whether  John 
the  Baptist  knew  or  believed  Jesns  to  be  the 
Messiah  before  the  time  he  was  cast  into  prison 
(p.  11),  and  flnds  it  difficult  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ments  of  John  i.  29-84,  as  historical.  In  the 
face  of  explicit  statements  of  the  three  synoptic 
Gospels  ( Matt.  xvi.  38 ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  Lnke  ix. 
27)  he  says  (p.  24)  that  ‘we  cannot  be  certain 
that  Jesns  declared  that  the  Son  of  man  would 
return  within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those 
whom  he  addressed.  ’  Onr  first  Gospel  is  not 
from  Matthew  the  publican,  bnt  ‘evidently 
from  the  pen  of  a  Ohristian  of  the  second  or 
third  generation,  and  the  apostolic  name 
which  has  attached  to  it  in  tradition  is  dne 
simply  to  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed  at  an 
early  day  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Logia  of 
Matthew,  donbtless  because  it  incorporated  the 
greater  part  of  that  work  and  superseded  it  in 
the  use  of  the  Ohnrch’  (p.  676).  The  tradi¬ 
tion,  also,  which  makes  Lnke  the  author  of  the 
third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acta  ‘can  hardly  be 
maintained’  (p.  433).  The  Gospel  was  written 
after  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem,  during  the 
last  decade  or  two  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  (p.  677).  As  for  the  fourth  Gospel, 
we  are  told  (p.  616)  that  it  contains  a  large 
body  of  genuine  apostolic  matter ;  and  though 
the  picture  of  Ohrist  is  one-sided  its  several 
features  are  in  the  main  trustworthy,  and 
though  the  discourses,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  them,  are  the  composition  of  the  author 
they  embody  Christ’s  genuine  teaching,  at  least 
to  some  extent.  So  mnoh  we  can  be  sure  of, 
even  though  we  ascribe  the  Gospel  to  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  John  instead  of  to  John  himself,  and 
more  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  claim  even 
if  we  ascribe  the  Gospel  to  John.  So  that  the 
question  of  anthorship  is,  after  all,  of  no  great 
practical  importance.  ” 

G.  “Am  I  to  understand,  then,  according  to 
this  new  book,  that  not  one  of  onr  four  Gospels 
is  certainly  from  the  hand  of  an  eye-witness  of 
the  things  recorded?” 

£>.  “Well  I  have  given  yon  the  author’s 
statements  mainly  in  his  own  words.  He  does 
not  absolutely  deny  the  Johannine  anthorship 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  bnt  rather  admits  that  the 
language  of  John  i.  14  and  the  opening  words 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  involve  the  claim 
of  a  personal  disciple  and  eye  witness  of  Jesns 
Ohrist  and  that  this  fact  ‘seems  to  make  direct 
Johannine  anthorship  necessary’  (p.  615).  He 
affirms  that  the  first  epistle  ‘was  certainly 
written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Gospel.  ’  He 
also  admits  the  general  euscnracy  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  origin  of  Mark’s  Gospel  and  thinks  that 
Mark  derived  mnoh  of  his  information  from 
Peter  and  that  many  of  Peter’s  characteristics 
appear  in  the  writing.  Nevertheless  Mark  has 
incorporated  additional  information  received 
from  Christians  in  Jemsalem  and  seems  also  to 
have  made  some  nse  of  written  accounts  more 
or  less  fragmentary.  It  is  indeed  refreshing 
and  almost  reassuring  to  read  on  page  673  that 
‘Mark  followed  the  simple  and  straightforward 
plan  of  recounting  without  comment  such 
events  in  Christ’s  life  and  snch  ntteranoes  as 
were  known  to  him,  or  seemed  most  character¬ 
istic,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological 


order.  He  wrote,  moreover,  in  a  pictnresqne 
and  graphic,  though  decidedly  colloquial  style, 
and  the  result  is  a  portrait  of  Christ  which, 
though  it  is  drawn  only  in  barest  outline,  is 
more  vivid  than  that  presented  in  any  of  the 
other  Gospels,  and  carries  upon  its  very  face 
the  marks  of  trnth.  ’  ” 

K.  “  Will  yon  not  permit  me  at  this  point  to 
raise  the  question  whether,  if  we  are  thns  as¬ 
sured  of  the  tmthfnlness  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  it  is 
qnite  fair  for  any  one  of  ns  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  McGiffert’s  views  concerning  the 
other  Gospels  mnst  needs  imperil  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Christianity?  Suppose  the  other  Gos¬ 
pels  were  written  near  the  close  of  the  first 
centnry,  or  even  later,  and  contain  some  state¬ 
ments  of  donbtfnl  historical  valne.  Matthew 
and  Lnke  confirm  nearly  all  that  is  recorded 
in  Mark.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  every 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  were  stricken 
ont  of  existence,  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark 
alone  contains  the  substance  of  all  that  is 
frndamental  to  Christianity.” 

G.  “Tonr  remark,  Earl,  has  a  force  and 
bearing  which  I  at  once  perceive,  and  I  am  be¬ 
coming  profoundly  interested  in  this  matter; 
bnt  I  fear  if  onr  friend  Dolan  proceeds  at  once 
to  answer  yon  it  may  precipitate  a  controversy 
prematurely.  I  would  prefer  to  have  him  first 
tell  ns  the  other  main  positions  of  this  volume 
on  the  apostolic  age.  What  abont  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles?” 

D.  “Professor  McGiffert  maintains  that 
the  Acts  and  the  third  Gospel  are  by  the  same 
writer,  bnt  not  directly  from  the  hand  of  Lnke, 
the  companion  of  Pan!.  Its  author  made  nse 
of  older  sonrces,  among  which  are  the  so-called 
‘we  passages;’  bnt  the  book  is  no  mere  collec¬ 
tion  of  docnments.  A  cimfnl  nse  is  made,  as 
in  the  composition  of  the  third  Gospel,  of  all 
accessible  testimony,  and  the  material  has  been 
cast  into  a  well-arranged  artistic  piece  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  author’s  sources  of  information 
were  excellent  and  trustworthy,  bnt  his  con¬ 
struction  of  sundry  details  is  occasionally  open 
to  question.  His  conception,  for  example,  of 
the  gift  of  tongnes  at  Pentecost  was  that  of  a 
speaking  in  foreign  languages  (p.  52)  rather 
than  the  ecstatic  form  of  speech  which  Paul 
refers  to  in  1  Oor.  xiv.  He  considers  it  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  the  author  seems  to  have 
made  no  nse  of  Paul’s  Epistles,  all  of  which 
mnst  have  been  written  long  before  be  com¬ 
posed  his  treatise  (p.  486);  and  his  ‘knowledge 
of  events  is  less  aoonrate  and  complete  than 
might  be  expected  in  one  who  had  been  person¬ 
ally  associated  for  any  length  of  time  with 
Pan!’  (p.  387). 

“The  Epistles  of  Panl  to  the  Galatians, 
Thessalonians,  Oorintbians,  Romans,  Oolossians, 
Philemon,  Ephesians  and  Pbilippians  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  genuine,  and  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  order  named.  Rom.  xvi.  1-28, 
however,  is  thonght  to  have  no  proper  place  in 
the  Roman  Epistle,  being  rather  ‘a  brief  note 
intended  to  introduce  and  commend  Phebe  to 
the  Ephesian  Christiani’  (p.  276),  and  the 
so  called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Cbnrch  at  Ephesns,  bnt  was  a 
‘circular  letter  addressed  to  a  nnmber  of 
churches,  with  most  of  which  the  author  was 
not  personally  acquainted'  (p.  880).  There 
were  four  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians;  the 
first,  no  longer  extant,  is  referred  to  in  1  Cor. 
V.  9,  and  perhaps  part  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
passage  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  to  vii.  1,  which  appears 
like  an  interpolation  in  its  present  place,  hav¬ 
ing  no  natnrsd  connection  with  what  precedes 
and  follows  it ;  the  second  is  oor  present  first 
Epistle ;  the  third  is  now  to  be  found  in  2  Cor. 
X.  -xiii. ,  and  is  apparently  the  one  referred  to 
in  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  and  vii.  8 ;  the  fourth  is  onr  2 
Cor.  i.  -  ix.  The  pastoral  Epistles  can  hardly 
be,  in  their  present  form,  from  the  land  of 
(Continwd  on  page  IS.) 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SITNOAT,  APRIL  1,  1900. 

THE  BEATITUDES. 

Introductory  Study. 

It  was  now  neuly  the  middle  of  the  second 
yeu  of  onr  Lord’s  ministry.  The  time  had 
come  for  him  to  select  ont  of  the  large  mnlti- 
tnde  who  believed  upon  him,  a  limited  nnmber 
of  men  to  be  his  special  companions  and  at¬ 
tendants  daring  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime, 
to  reoeive  sach  cuefnl  training  as  would  fit 
them,  when  endued  with  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  give  his  Gospel  to  the  world 
after  his  death  and  resurrection.  Probably  all 
of  the  twelve  whom  he  selected  had  already 
been  much  with  him ;  we  know  that  five  or 
six  of  them  had  been;  but  there  were  doubt¬ 
less  many  besides  these  who  had  also  followed 
him  more  or  less,  had  heud  most  of  his  teach¬ 
ings,  and  were  loyal  disciples.  He  exercised  a 
cueful  discrimination  in  selecting  from  this 
body  the  Twelve  whom  we  call  the  Apostles. 
The  number  is  no  doubt  symbolic  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  xix.  28). 

The  selection  of  the  Twelve,  we  are  told, 
took  place  after  a  night  spent  by  Jesus  in  prayer 
<Luke  vi.  12).  The  place  was  a  hill  not  fu 
from  Capernaum — there  are  several  which  come 
under  that  description.  Jesus  was  now  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  for  the  suspicions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  party  had  produced  no  un¬ 
toward  effect  upon  any  but  their  own  adher¬ 
ents.  A  large  multitude  of  people  had  there¬ 
fore  gone  out  early  in  the  morning,  carrying, 
as  usual,  their  sick  with  them,  to  seek  for 
Jesus. 

Having  called  the  Twelve  to  leave  the  crowd 
nd  come  to  him  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
hill,  he  set  them  aput  to  his  service — with 
what  formalities  we  ue  not  told — and  then 
coming  down  to  the  plateau  where  the  waiting 
people  were  gathered,  he  healed  those  among 
them  who  were  sick  or  demonized.  Then 
seating  himself  upon  a  slight  eminence  close 
by,  he  called  the  Twelve  together  round  him, 
apparently  that  all  present  might  become  awue 
of  their  newly  acquired  functions,  and.  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  preach  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
which  has  been  called  "The  Great  Ohuter  of 
Christ,"  the  Law  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  sermon  occupies  three  chapters  in 
Matthew,  much  less  in  Luke.  The  third  evan- 
.gelist,  writing  for  Gentiles,  gives  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Law  and  their  general  illustrations, 
but  leaves  out  that  luge  body  of  illustration 
ffrawn  from  the  Mosaic  law  (Matt.  v.  17-87),  as 
being  without  significance  to  them,  who  knew 
nothing  of  that  law,  and  that  other  section 
(chap.  vi. )  which  is  based  on  the  religious 
customs  of  the  Jews. 

Two  points  must  be  observed  here ;  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  spoken  to  believers.  All  this  great 
multitude  did  believe  on  him,  though  with 
widely  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and 
spiritual  apprehension.  And  the  teaching  was 
given  to  them  all,  not  to  the  newly  ordained 
Apostles  alone ;  it  was  no  esoteric  teaching  for 
the  initiated  few. 

Before  beginning  on  the  passage  for  to  day’s 
lesson  it  will  be  best  to  consider  it  for  a  few 
moments  as  a  whole.  For  it  is  a  whole,  al¬ 
though  in  Luke  puts  of  it  are  given  In  vui- 
cuB  places,  with  a  different  historic  setting 
than  this. 

There  are  many  Bible  students  indeed  who 
Judge  that  the  sermon  was  probably  not  all 
spoken  at  one  time,  but  that  various  teachings 
of  Jesus  were  grouped  by  Matthew  with  this 
great  sumon  on  a  principle  which  he  evidently 
smted  upon  in  other  puts  of  his  Gospel  (for 
example,  chapter  xiii. ).  A  careful  study, 


however — study  which  includes  the  literuy 
structure  as  well  as  the  thought  of  these  chap¬ 
ters— leads  the  present  writer  to  a  contrary 
opinion.  The  evidences  of  unity  are  so  great, 
the  order  and  balance  of  the  parts  so  syste¬ 
matic,  as  almost  to  compel  the  conviction  that 
this  long  sermon  was,  in  fact,  all  uttered  at 
one  time,  that  all  its  puts  necessarily  belong 
together.  We  might  expect  that  Jesus  after- 
wud  repeated  parts  of  it  under  the  historical 
circumstances  detailed  by  Luke  (chap.  vi. ) ; 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  and  what  we 
know  of  his  method  of  teaching  would  lead  to 
this  conclusion.  The  Gospels  show  repeated 
instances  of  his  giving  the  same  teaching  more 
than  once.  Parts  of  this  sermon  are  given 
again  by  Matthew  himself  as  spoken  under 
other  circumstances  (v.  29,  compare  xviii.  8, 
9,  V.  82,  cf.  xix.  9,  vii.  16-20,  compare  xii.  33- 
85).  That  impressive  teaching  that  he  who 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  etc.,  is  given 
six  times  in  the  Gospels,  under  four  different 


circumstances  (Matt.  x.  89,  xvi.  25;  Mark  viii. 
85;  Luke  ix.  24,  xvii.  88;  John  xii.  25),  and 
this  is  just  what  we  might  expect ;  such  teach¬ 
ings  were  too  important  to  be  given  only  to  a 
single  group  of  people. 

This  sermon  is  much  longer  than  any  other 
discourse  of  Christ,  except  his  last  one  spoken 
to  the  Twelve  Apostles  alone  (John  xiii.  81-xvi. 
88. )  It  resembles  that  in  being  more  studied 
as  to  construction  and  method  than  any  other 
discourse  of  his,  and  also  in  being  addressed 
only  to  believers.  It  is  also  like  that  in  muk- 
ing  a  period.  The  discourse  in  John  was  given 
at  the  close  of  his  earthly  ministry,  this  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Apostolic  service  which  was 
to  continue  his  ministry  on  earth.  We  must 
observe  that  from  this  time  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  took  on  a  new  ohuacter.  Up  to  this 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  Jesus  preached  himself, 
that  he  was  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy,  that  he  had  power  to 
forgive  sins,  that  his  relation  to  the  Father  was 
a  unique  relation,  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  competent,  that  is,  to  lay  down  new 
principles  of  action.  From  this  time  his 
teachings  are  not  so  much  of  himself,  as  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  its  character  and  laws, 
the  grace  of  God,  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  such  topics. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  laid  down 
the  law  of  the  kingdom,  explaining  to  those 
who  believe  on  him  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based  and  the  object  aimed  at  in  its  estab¬ 


lishment,  namely,  the  realization  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  In  the  Sermon  in  the  Upper  Chamber  he 
showed  how  this  realization  is  to  be  attained 
— by  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  individual  and  the  Church ;  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  it  all — the  complete  unity  of 
the  Church,  the  members  all  being  one  through 
their  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  one  with 
God.  The  Sermon  in  the  Upper  Room  could 
not  have  been  given  to  any  who  had  not  at¬ 
tained  to  at  least  so  much  spiritual  enlighten¬ 
ment  as  the  Apostles  had  gained  from  a  yeu 
and  a-half  of  special  training,  but  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  that  Sermon  is  no  more  esoteric  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Its 
truths  are  for  all  believers,  just  as  the  truths 
of  the  eulier  sermon  are. 


THE  LESSON. 

Matt.  iv.  26-v.  12. 

(]k)LDEN  Text.  —Blessed  ue  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God. — Matt.  v.  8. 

Chapter  IV.  25. 
The  populuity  of 
Jesus  had  been 
constantly  .grow¬ 
ing  and  had  now 
become  something 
amazing.  These 
great  multitudes 
were  not  only 
from  Galilee 
where  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  known, 
and  had  per¬ 
formed  astound¬ 
ing  miracles,  and 
from  Jerusalem 
and  Judea  where 
he  had  taught  and 
had  been  publicly 
proclaimed,  but 
from  Idumea,  and 
from  the  wealthy 
and  cultured 
Greek  cities  of 
the  Deoapolis, 
which  included 
Damascus. 

Chapter  V.  1, 
2.  What  he  taught 
them  in  the  re¬ 
maining  verses  of  to  day’s  lesson,  was  in 
fact  simply  an  introduction  to  the  sermon,  a 
description  of  those  to  whom  the  whole  is  ad¬ 
dressed.  This  is  more  evident  in  Luke  vi.  20- 
28,  where  the  wording  is  definite — “Blessed  are 
ye  poor;  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now,  ye  that 
weep  now.”  From  this  form  of  address  many 
commentators  have  maintained  that  Christ 
taught  the  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  poverty, 
sorrow  and  suffering  over  wealth,  happiness 
and  comfort ;  that  only  those  who  are  poor, 
hungry  and  sorrowful  can  bn  members  of  the 
kingdom.  This  being  so,  they  say,  the  Beati¬ 
tudes  as  given  by  Matthew  are  a  later  spiritual¬ 
ized  development  of  Christ’s  teachings.  But 
this  is  entirely  to  misapprehend  the  spirit  of 
Luke’s  report  of  the  Sermon.  It  was  an  actual 
fact  that  these  people  gathered  around  Jesus 
were  poor,  needy,  sorrowful,  and  Jesus  ad¬ 
dressed  them  as  such,  but  only  by  way  of  para¬ 
ble.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  passage  in 
Luke  is  that  of  the  passage  in  Matthew.  These 
people,  being  believers  in  Jesus,  were  not  only 
poor,  but  poor  in  spirit,  not  only  hungry,  but 
hungering  after  righteousness ;  the  entire  view 
of  their  condition  is  spiritualized. 

Verse  8.  The  poor  in  spirit  ue  the  un¬ 
worldly,  those  whose  heut  is  not  lifted  up 
with  pride,  those  who  live  not  to  themselves 
but  to  God  and  their  fellow-men.  This  state¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sinfulness 
or  merit  of  riches  or  poverty ;  neither  can  by 
any  possibility  have  any  moral  character. 


The  Horns  of  Hattin,  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes. 

From  '‘^Earthly  Footprints  o/^ our  Risen  LordV  Cop  right,  i8qi,  by  Flfming  H.  Revell  Company 
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Verse  4.  It  is  they  that  mourn  not  only  for 
personal  sorrow  bnt  also  for  the  sin  of  the 
world  who  shall  be  comforted  by  knowing  that 
sorrow  and  trouble  are  tamed  to  good  by  a 
Father  who  sympathizes  with  all  their  sorrow. 

Verse  6.  The  meek  who  are  to  inherit  the 
earth  are  not  the  weak  and  flabby  in  spirit,  bat 
those  who  are  strong  to  curb  their  spirit  and 
hold  it  in  self-control. 

Verse  6.  This  fourth  beatitude  most  strik¬ 
ingly  expresses  that  strong  desire  for  a  real 
heart  righteonsness  which  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  characteristics  of  the  kingdom. 

Verse  7.  The  fifth  beatitude  brings  men 
into  very  close  relations  with  Ood,  whose 
property  it  is  always  to  have  mercy.  It  shows 
how  potent  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

Verse  8.  And  this  verse,  our  Golden  Text, 
shows  how  beautiful  and  glorious  a  thing  it  is. 
“The  vision  of  God  to  the  soul  is  conditioned 
by  the  state  of  the  heart.  ’’  There  is  no  higher 
blessing  than  to  be  made  capable  of  this  vision 
and  faculty  divine. 

Verse  9.  The  peacemakers  are  not  men  who 
merely  keep  out  of  trouble  as  far  as  they  may ; 
they  are  men  of  such  active  and  strong  virtue 
that  they  can  influence  the  turbulent  and 
change  the  minds  of  the  quarrelsome  and  show 
men  how  to  be  reconciled  not  only  with  their 
brother  men  but  with  God. 

Verses  10-12.  But  to  possess  all  these  vir¬ 
tues  is  not  to  have  an  easy  life.  Our  Lord 
knew  that  his  disciples,  having  these  virtues, 
must  encounter  persecution  and  reproach  from 
them  who  have  them  not.  But  even  this  is 
not  a  cause  for  despondency ;  nay,  it  is  a  cause 
for  joy ;  bringing  them  into  fellowship  with 
their  Master,  and  proving  them  the  children 
of  the  kingdom. 

These  beatitudes  enunciated  only  principles 
already  known  to  Jews  (not  to  Gentiles,  hence 
the  omissions  by  Luke).  The  use  of  a  refer¬ 
ence  Bible  will  show  the  student  that  poverty 
of  spirit  (Isa.  Ivii.  15,  Ixvi.  2),  mourning  (Isa. 
Ixi.  2,  3),  meekness  (Psa.  xxxvii.  11),  hanger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness  (Isa.  Iv.  1),  mercy 
(Psa.  xli.  1;  the  Greek  word  in  Matt.  v.  7  is 
that  from  which  our  eleemosynary  is  derived, 
and  includes  the  idea  of  charity  to  the  poor), 
purity  of  heart  (Psa.  xxiv.  4),  were  recognized 
characteristics  of  a  good  Israelite.  The  only 
quality  that  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Jesus 
.is  that  of  peacemaking  (Matt.  v.  9),  an  idea 
for  which  the  world  was  manifestly  not  ready 
until  he  himself  came  to  inaugurate  peace  on 
earth.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  we 
know  was  familiar  to  tke  Jews. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  OP  FAITH. 

A  distinguished  minister  of  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  wrote  a  protest  against  the  implication 
in  a  circular  called,  “List  of  hymns  in  ‘In 
Excelsis’  not  found  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hymnal.”  The  implication  is,  that  it  wonld 
be  useless  to  try  to  influence  the  Baptists  or 
Methodists  or  Episcopalians  to  be  so  disloyal 
to  their  church  as  to  adopt  an  nndenomina- 
tioual  hymnal,  but  Presbyterians  are  an  easy 
prey.  This  minister  repudiates  any  idea  that 
we  are  not  loyal  to  our  church,  but  confesses 
that  our  loyalty  needs  to  be  stirred  into  active 
exercise  sometimes.  Since  160,  (XK)  copies  of 
the  Hymnal  are  already  in  use,  its  success  is 
assured.  But  there  is  a  curious  phase  of  the 
loyalty  of  New  York  Presbyterians.  They  are 
always  loyal  to  Right,  Justice,  Philanthropy, 
but  less  loyal  to  their  church.  In  the  last 
Assembly  year,  the  Minutes  show  $262,468 
given  in  this  Presbytery  to  benevolence  through 
church  offerings;  but  the  Boards,  representing 
every  cause  named  in  the  Minutes,  received 
$136,283.  Now,  where  did  that  $116,185  go? 
Our  enthusiasm  for  denominational  loyalty 
cools  during  the  time  we  are  wondering  why 
46  per  cent,  of  church  offerings  are  diverted 


from  church  agencies.  This  does  not  include 
the  unknown  thousands  of  dollars  given  by  in¬ 
dividual  Presbyterians  for  particular  causes, 
on  private  appeal.  New  York  is  the  Mecca  for 
money-hunters.  Any  man  or  woman  who 
starts  a  benevolent  work  in  any  part  [of  the 
globe  and  finds  the  enterprise  sadly  in  debt, 
comes  to  New  York  and  is  almost  sure  to  find 
relief.  In  many  instances,  the  objects  are 
worthy.  They  are  properly  managed  and[super- 
vised,  although  they  are  in  no  way  under  our 
control.  But  there  are  few  causes  that  cannot 
be  served  through  one  of  our  eight  Boards.  Is 
work  Iass  efficient  because  it  is  Presbyterian? 
Does  it  injure  a  cause  to  have  it  searchingly 
reviewed  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  our  entire 
Church  f  In  these  days  of  shifting  theological 
ground,  what  especial  value  attaches  to  unde¬ 
nominational  endeavor,  as  such? 

Some  claim  that  the  [majority  of  money 
given  in  New  York  to  “  unsectarian”  work  is 
contributed  by  Presbyterians.  No  one  who 
loves  Christ  will  object  to  our  brethren  giving 
all  they  can  to  any  good  cause,  religious  or 
philanthropic,  as  long  as  our  own  Boards  have 
committed  to  them  all  the  money  they  need. 
But  that  notoriously  is  not  the  case.  The 
Board- of  Publication  and  Sabbath- school  Work, 
for  example,  is  doing  the  pioneer  work  for 
Christ  in  America;  certainly  a  necessary  work 
and  is  doing  it  well.  It  is  endorsed  by  every¬ 
body  who  knows  anything  about  it.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Presbyterian  Churches  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  from  schools  established  by  it,  in  seven 
years.  Yet  it  receives  merely  $1,700  from  all 
the  churches  and  Sabbath-schools  in  this  entire 
Presbytery.  It  is  one  of  the  eight  channels 
through  which  the  united  wisdom  of  our  de¬ 
nomination  has  decided  that  money  ought  to 
flow.  Yet  some  churches  put  the  offering  for 
this  Board  in  mid-summer,  while  some  of  the 
best  winter  months  are  given  to  purely  philan¬ 
thropic  causes,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church.  “As  we  have  therefore  opportunity 
let  us  do  good  -  unto  all,  especially  unto  them 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  ’  ’  M. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

Readliirs*. 

March  26.  Preparation  for  service  Lnke  23  :  60-56. 

27.  Secure  against  surprise.  Mark  14 :  23-42. 

23.  Strengthened  for  sorrow.  2  Cor.  1 :  3-7. 

29.  Readiness  is  defence.  1  Pet.  3:  12-16. 

30.  Filling  the  moments  for  Christ.  John  12 :  8.5, 

36. 

31.  Helping  another.  Phil.  2 :  1-4. 

April  1.  Topic— Always  ready.  Luke  21:  29-36;  12: 

35-40. 

Preparation  is  the  key  to  triumph.  The  lack 
of  it  is  the  forerunner  of  defeat.  What  we 
need  is  not  chance  for  service,  but  equipment. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  the  South 
was  victorious  because  she  was  ready.  The 
number  and  severity  of  our  defeats  measured 
our  lack  of  preparation.  Here  was  the  secret  of 
Boer  triumph  and  of  British  defeat.  The  Boer 
spirit  was  at  white  heat.  Their  equipment  was 
the  best  that  money  wonld  buy.  They  were 
inured  to  climate  and  conditions.  Their  dis¬ 
cipline  was  the  heritage  of  generations,  not  the 
acquisition  of  weeks. 

Life  is  warfare,  fierce  and  relentless.  Are 
you  ready  for  its  skirmishes,  sieges,  battles? 
Only  he  is  ready' whose  master  passion  is  to 
obey  God.  Life  in  God,  loyalty  to  God,  armor 
from  God,  this  is  the  only  possible  way  of 
withstanding  the  wiles  of  the  evil  one.  The 
same  Peter  who  was  defeated  in  Gethsemane 
and  the  Judgment  Hall  triumphed  in  the  San¬ 
hedrim.  He  here  remembered,  what  he  there 
forgot,  “that  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men.  ’  ’  At  the  Temple,  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  by  Samaria’s  well,  in  Gethsemane,  and 
on  Calvary,  Christ  did  only  and  always  God’s 
will.  “Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.” 


This  is  the  only  security  against  surprise  and 
sorrow.  '  ‘  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  i>eace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he 
tmsteth  in  thee.  ”  “  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.  ’  ’  *  Paul  had 
sounded  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering. 
He  was  able  to  bid  them  defiance,  because 
having  done  the  will  of  God,  he  knew  of  the 
doctrine,  that  it  was  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 
What  heroic  soul  wonld  not  be  willing  to  suffer 
all  that  Paul  endured  from  conversion  to  mar¬ 
tyrdom  for  the  glory  which  has  ever  since  been 
his :  aye  and  will  be  till  time  shall  be  no 
more?  Next  to  his  Lord,  Christ,  he  stands  as 
a  beneficent  force  in  the  world’s  work  and  life. 
If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abounded  onto  him, 
the  comforts  of  Christ  did  much  more  abonnd. 
He  had  learned  the  deep  and  vital  lesson  that 
comfort  from  God  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  en¬ 
joyed,  but  a  power  to  be  used.  God  comforted 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  comfort  others, 
with  the  comfort  wherewith  he  was  comforted 
of  God.  For  either  life  or  death,  joy  or  sor¬ 
row,  he  was  ready.  If  life  with  its  trials  was 
his  lot,  he  knew  that  he  could  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthened  him.  Did 
the  sunset  shadows  deepen,  he  knew  that  Christ 
would  be  with  him  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  Completeness  in  Christ  was  eter¬ 
nity’s  climax  for  him.  He  was  in  himself  the 
incarnation  of  Christ’s  command:  “Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  an  hour  that  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.  ’  ’ 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  is  the  very  core 
of  Peter's  command.  “Sanctify  in  your  hearts 
Christ  as  Lord:  being  always  ready  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  yon  a  rea¬ 
son  concerning  the  hope  that  is  in  yon.  ”  Rea¬ 
sons  are  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  answer 
which  the  logician  makes  when  he  overwlielms 
his  opponent  with  an  argument.  Christianity 
has  made  much  and  wisely  of  this  sort  of  de¬ 
fence.  In  its  constmction  and  use.  Pan!  was 
himself  a  master.  It  demands  a  genius  which 
only  a  few  possess.  He  also  used  another  argu¬ 
ment,  gave  another  answer,  which  is  within 
the  possibilities  of  all.  It  is  the  answer,  argu¬ 
ment,  defence,  which  grows  ont  of  experience. 
“I  know  whom  I  have  believed  and  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  whioh  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.” 
It  was  the  answer  with  whioh  the  blind  man 
confounded  his  antagonists:  “One  thing  I 
know,  ^whereas  I  was  blind,  I  now  see.” 
Christianity’s  best  defence  has  always  been 
and  will  always  be  a  true,  tried,  triumphant 
Christian.  The  best  argument  for  the  validity 
of  Christ’s  claims  is  the  transformation 
wrought  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  put 
them  to  the  test.  Fluency  of  speech,  however 
eloquent,  will  utterly  fail  to  convince  and  con¬ 
vert,  where  this  sort  of  life  is  lacking.  The 
world  always  appeals  from  the  orthodoxy  of 
intellect  to  the  orthodoxy  of  character  and  of 
conduct.  For  this  test,  are  you  ready? 


Canada  has  its  first  Chinese  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  and  Cooke’s  Church,  Toronto, 
is  its  home,  with  Mrs.  Patterson  as  Superin¬ 
tendent.  _ 

A  prison  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
thirty  five  members  was  organized  January  14 
at  Rush  prison,  Texas,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sloan, 
state  Junior  Superintendent. 


The  Rev.  L.  Davidson,  an  active  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Society,  San  Diego. 
Cal.,  was  bidden  a  tender  farewell,  January 
21,  the  eve  of  his  departure  as  a  missionary  in 
the  Philippines.  _ 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Missionary  League 
of  the  Reformed  Church  expects  to  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  New  Brnnswiok,  N.  J., 
on  May  8  and  4. 
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STUDIES  IS  OLD  TESTAMEST  LITEBATI  RE. 

THB  POBTKT  OF  THB  OLD  TBSTAMEKT. 

m. 

Introverted  parallelism  appears  to  be  peon- 
liarly  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  mind — one 
of  its  ways  of  thinking.  For  example,  the 
catalogue  of  "the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah"  given  in  Genesis  x.  follows  this  order. 
Noah’s  sons  are  first  named  (vs.  1): 

(a)  Sbem 

(b)  Ham 

(c)  and  Japheth 

(e'>  The  sons  of  Japheth  (vm  2-5) 

(h')  The  sons  of  Ham  (vss.  6-20) 

(a')  The  sons  of  Shem  (vas.  21-31) 

The  seqaence  of  these  sections  has  by  many 
commentators  been  held  to  prove  that  Japheth 
was  the  eldest  of  Noah’s  sons,  Shem  being  first 
named  because  be  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
chosen  people.  In  fact,  it  proves  nothing  but 
that  this  is  the  way  the  Hebrew  mind  worked. 
As  Shem  was  first  named  (being  the  eldest), 
his  descendants  were  last  to  be  considered. 
I  am  told  by  a  friend  who  has  lived  in  the 
East  that  this  way  of  thinking  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Semitic  mind  in  general. 

In  it  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  clauses  in  such  passages  as  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Abraham’s  riches  in  Gen.  xii.  16. 
The  order  of  it  seems  strange  to  ns,  but  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of 
ideas  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  For  a  reason 


though  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Western 
ideas  to  put  the  strongest  part  of  a  statement 
anywhere  but  at  the  end — so  much  so  that  we 
avoid  nothing  so  carefully  as  an  anti  climax — 
yet  we  can  hardly  call  that  a  weak  literary 
form  which  corresponds  with  the  strongest  of 
all  forms  of  material  construction,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  this  form  of  Hebrew  literature 
appears  to  me  to  do.  Another  illustration  may 
be  found  in  Genesis  xiii.  10,  a  passage  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  also  disturbs  Professor 
Dillnukun,  though  he  thinks  that  ‘  ‘  the  inverted 
climax"  "may  be  tolerated  because  the  first 
comparison  is  pitched  too  high."  The  story 
tells  of  Lot’s  search  for  a  new  home,  since  it 
is  necessary  for  him  and  his  kin'sman  Abram 
to  part  company  by  reason  of  the  dissensions 
of  their  herdsmen  on  the  question  of  water  for 
their  flocks.  Lot  turns  his  eyes  to  the  Jordan 
district,  and  (a-b-c-c'-b’-d): 


c  before  Jeborah  destrofed  Sodom  &  Gomor»li  likePeredi«e 
b  behold  it  WM  well  waters  everywhere  like  the  land  of  bf 

a  he  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  as  thou  comest  in  to  Zoar.  a  * 

There  is  no  anti-climax  "like  Paradise,  like 
the  land  of  Egypt, ’’ such  as  Professor  Dill- 
mann  supposes.  This  is  how  the  mind  of  this 
Hebrew  author  worked:  (a)  the  Jordan  plain 
was  like  the  plain  of  Zoor  in  the  Nile  delta; 


And  walk  not  in  my  judf/ments ;  (vs.  31)) 
d)  If  they  break  my  statutes, 

and  not  my  commandments;  (vs  81) 
e)  Then  will  I  visit  their  transgressions  with  the 

[rod, 

and  their  iniquity  with  stripes,  (vs.  82) 
e')  Yetmy  mercy  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him, 
nor  prove  false  in  my  truth,  (vs.  33) 
d')  My  covenant  will  1  not  break, 

nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips. 

(vs.  34) 

c')  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holfnaw; 
unto  David  will  I  turf  tie.  (vs.  35) 

6')  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever, 

and  his  throne  as  the  sun  belore  me.  (vs.  36) 
a')  It  shall  be  established  for  evermore  as  the  moon, 
and  the  witness  in  the  sky  atandeth  fagt."  (vs.  87) 

This  is  a  single  strophe  from  a  great  pro¬ 
phetic  ode.  .4  strophe  is  a  group  of  several 
verses,  all  of  which  belong  to  one  idea.  The 
ode  of  Deborah  (Judges  v. )  contains  three 
strophes  of  8i3  verses,  each  with  an  introduc¬ 
tory  and  a  concluding  verse.  The  magnificent 
ode  of  Moses  ( Deut.  xxxii. )  consists  of  three 
parts  with  four  strophes  in  each  part,  each 
strophe  answered  by  an  anti  strophe.  The 
form  of  the  anti-strophe  is,  of  course,  the  anti¬ 
thetic  parallel.  It  reminds  ns  of  Greek  lyric 
poetry,  in  which  the  strophic  evolutions  of 
the  dance  were  reproduced  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  anti-strophe. 

Psalm  xxviii.  consists  of  two  strophes  and 
anti-strophes  separated  by  an  utterance  from 
Jehovah.  The  strophes  refer  to  the  Psalmist 
himself,  the  anti- strophes  to  others.  We  may 
picture  it  by  the  following  diagram : 


which  will  shortly  appear,  let  me  arrange  the 
clauses  thus: 

e  and  men  servants  Tand  maid  servants  c' 
b  and  he  asses  and  she  asses  b’ 

a  And  be  had  sheep  and  oxen  and  camels  a' 

The  sequence  of  clanses  in  this  passage  has 
from  the  earliest  times  been  a  puzzle  to  West¬ 
ern  commentators.  Why  the  men  servants  and 
the  maid  servants  should  be  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  the  he  asses  and  the  she  asses  is  a  riddle 
wnich  only  one  person,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  been  able  to  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction 
and  his  explanation  has  not  been  fonnd  satis¬ 
factory  by  more  recent  scholars.  For  example, 
so  thorough  a  scholar  as  the  late  Professor 
Dillmann  of  Berlin,  in  the  final  edition  of  his 
work  on  Genesis  (translated  in  1897),  says  that 
"the  mention  of  the  male  and  female  slaves 
between  the  mention  of  the  he  asses  and  the 
she  asses  is  inexplicable,"  though  be  attempts 
to  explain  it  by  an  ancient  gloss  or  a  copyist's 
misplacement.  Now  without  doubt  a  number 
of  glosses  have  crept  into  the  Old  Testament 
text,  and  there  are  some  evident  instances  of 
displacement  of  matter  by  copyists.  But  there 
is,  perhaps,  too  great  a  willingness  to  accept 
one  or  other  of  these  short  and  easy  roads  to  a 
solution  of  difSculties ;  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  other  evidence  of  gloss  or  misplacement 
than  the  mere  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  not  obvious. 

The  one  person  who,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  offered  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clue  to 
the  structure  of  passages  such  as  the  one  we  are 
studying  is  the  Rev.  John  Forbes,  a  divine  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  In  a  very  in¬ 
genious  book  on  The  Symmetrical  Structure 
of  Scripture,  he  first  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
introversion  was  a  common  Hebrew  figure,  and 
enforced  his  point  with  an  amazing  variety  of 
illustrations,  a  few  of  which  I  have  borrowed. 
But  with  all  that  delight  in  his  discovery 
which  gives  zest  to  the  study  of  the  work. 
Dr.  Forbes  utterly  failed  to  perceive  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  he  had  discovered,  and  his 
book  has  therefore  long  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  important.  The  significance  which  escaped 
Dr.  Forbes  appears  to  me  to  be  moat  illn- 
minating.  For  example,  let  ns  draw  a  line 
through  the  diagram  given  above: 


We  11  know  that  the  strongest  part  of  the 
arch  is  the  keystone,  that  is,  the  centre ;  and 


(6)  it  was  watered  (by  Jordan)  as  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  watered  (by  the  Nile) ;  (c)  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fertile  was  it  at  this  time  (before 
Jehovah  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  that 
it  could  be  compared  only  with  Paradise  with 
its  four  life  giving  streams.  The  puzzling 
passage  becomes  a  lovely  prose- poem,  full  of 
exquisite  illustrations ;  if  Lot  saw  half  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan  that  we  see  in  this  little  poem 
it  is  no  wonder  that  be  chose  it  for  his  abode. 

The  principle  of  introversion  is  fonnd  even 
in  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul  seems  hardly 
able  to  think  in  any  other  way.  Yon  will  find 
it  interesting  perhaps  to  trace  this  in  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Philemon,  the  first  fifteen  verses  of 
which  form  nine  propositions,  to  which  the 
following  ten  verses  correspond  in  precisely 
the  reverse  order.  A  great  part  of  Romans 
forms  an  inverted  parallelism,  a  discovery 
the  value  of  which  has  not  been  sufiSciently  ap¬ 
preciated  as  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  Paul’s 
terms,  those  difficult  words  atonement,  propi¬ 
tiation,  reconciliation,  which  have  given  com¬ 
mentators  so  much  trouble.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  contains  much  introverted  parallelism. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  illustration : 

(a)  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs 

(ft)  Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine 
(b*)  Lest  they(the  8wine)trample  them  under  their  feet 
(a')  And  (the  dogs)  turn  again  and  rend  yon. 

Dr.  Forbes  has  ingeniously  shown  that  the 
entire  Sermon  may  be  thus  arranged  in  inverse 
order.  St.  Paul  chiefly  uses  the  envelope 
figure,  which  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  variety  of 
introversion. 

A  single  strophe  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  (verses  28- 
87),  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  introverted 
parallelism.  When  we  consider  that  no  thought 
of  this  form  was  in  the  minds  of  the  transla¬ 
tors,  and  that  far  from  always  rendering  a 
given  word  by  the  same  English  word  they 
made  it  a  principle  to  seek  for  variety  in  ren¬ 
dering,  it  is  simply  amazing  that  the  parallelism 
has  been  so  well  preserved.  Reading  a  and  d, 
then  b  and  b'  and  so  on  until  we  reach  e  and 
€,  we  find  an  amazing  parallelism,  till  we  come 
to  the  keystone  of  the  thought  in  the  very 
centre,  verses  82,  88 : 

a)  My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore, 

and  my  rovenant  shall  ttandfaet  with  him.  (vs.  28) 

b)  His  need  also  will  I  make  to  endure  foi  ever, 
and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven,  (vs.  29) 
e)  If  h  is  children  fonake  my  law,* 

•The  verhal  parallelism  fails  in  verses  30,  85,  but  not 
the  correspondence  of  thought,  which  here  and  in  the  fol> 
lowing  parallels  is  antithetic.  For  a  soul  after  coven¬ 
anting  with  God  to  forsake  his  statutes  (vs.  80)  is  to  lie 
(vs.  86):  the  judffmentsof  (3od  (vs.  80)  and  his  holineeg  (vs. 
85)  are  parallel. 


So  for  self  ) 

5  ]■  David  prays 

^  for  others  ^ 

6  Answer  from  Jehovah 

So  for  self  ) 

o  }-  David  prays 

g  for  others  \ 

The  refrain,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  of 
ballad  lore,  frequently  occurs  in  the  more 
studied  poems  of  the  Old  Testament.  Psalms 
evil,  and  cxxxvi.  are  important  illustrations: 
in  the  latter,  "for  his  mercy  endnreth  for¬ 
ever,  ’  ’  recurs  with  every*  verse.  The  refrain  of 
Psalm  ovii.  is  the  most  elaborate  illustration 
of  the  refrain  in  all  literature.  It  may  be  most 
conveniently  studied  in  the  volume  of  the 
Psalms  in  Professor  Moulton’s  Modem  Read¬ 
ers’  Bible.  The  last  twenty- six  chapters  of 
Isaiah  are  divided  into  three  great  portions  by 
the  refrain,  "No  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked.  ’  ’*  The  refrain,  ' '  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,"  etc.  shows  that  Psalms  xlii.  and  xliii. 
(The  Exile’s  lament  it  is  sometimes  called), 
were  originally  one — divided  perhaps  for  litur¬ 
gical  purposes.  Amos  iv.  6-11  is  an  impressive 
instance  of  the  refrain.  It  occurs  like  the 
tolling  of  a  bell : 

“  Tet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me.  satth  the  Lord.” 

If  we  from  our  Western  literary  habits  are 
inclined  to  reject  these  theories  as  too  mechani¬ 
cal  for  a  true  poetic  spirit,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  how  often  the  Hebrew  genius 
for  the  mechanical  construction  of  poetry 
fonnd  expression  in  Acrostic  or  alphabetic 
poems.  The  twenty-fifth  Psalm,  the  prayer 
of  David  with  answer  from  the  Oracle  of  God, 
is  alphabetic.  Psalm  cxix.  is  shown  in  our 
Bible  to  be  alphabetic — each  group  of  eight 
verses  beginning  with  the  same  Hebrew  letter. 
Psalms  ix.,  x.  are  acrostic,  and  this  fact  is 
farther  interesting  as  proving  by  the  initial 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  that  these  two  psalms 
were  originally  one,  for  Psalm  ix.  has  the  first 
part  of  the  alphabet  and  Psalm  x.  the  remain¬ 
ing  letters,  two  verses  being  given  to  a  letter. 
Psalm  cxi.  has  half  a  verse  to  each  letter. 
Lamentations  is  largely  alphabetical.  The 
Revised  Version  shows  the, third  chapter  in 
groups  of  three  verses.  In  Hebrew  the  verses 
in  each  group  begin  with  the  same  letter. 

L.  S.  H. 


•This  view,  once  generally  held.  Is  now  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  scholars.  Including  Professor  Moulton,  but 
1  cannot  but  t  -lnk  that  adeeper  sympathy  with  Hebrew 
modes  of  thought  will  bring  students  back  to  It. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  TOICE  IK  THE  TVaiHHT. 

Mrs.  Herrick  Johnson. 

[Many  years  ago  the  pages  of  The  Evangelist  were 
frequently  enriched  by  i>oems  signed  with  the  letters  K. 
H.  J.  The  editor  of  the  Home  Department  well  remem¬ 
bers  the  impression  produced  upon  her,  then  a  young 
mother,  by  the  poem  which  follows  here.  It  is  with  ex* 
treme  pleasure  that  she  accedes  to  a  request  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  republish  it,  thanking  her  for  the  suggestion 
in  the  name  of  the  younger  generation  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  poem.] 

1  was  sitting  alone  in  the  twilight. 

With  spirit  troubled  and  vexed. 

With  thoughts  that  were  morbid  and  gloomy. 

And  faith  that  was  sadly  perplexed. 

Some  homely  work  I  was  doing 
For  the  child  of  my  love  and  care. 

Some  stitches  half  wearily  setting. 

In  the  endless  need  of  repair. 

But  my  thought  were  about  the  “building," 

The  work  some  day  to  be  tried ; 

And  that  only  the  gold  and  the  silver. 

And  the  precious  stones,  should  abide. 

And  remembering  my  own  poor  efforts. 

The  wretched  work  I  had  done. 

And,  even  when  trying  most  truly. 

The  meagre  success  I  bad  won : 

“  It  is  nothing  but  ‘  wood,  bay  and  stubble,’ " 

I  said  ;  it  will  all  be  burned 
This  useless  fruit  of  the  talents 
One  day  to  be  returned. 

“  And  I  have  so  longed  to  serve  Him, 

And  sometimes  I  know  I  have  tried  ; 

But  I’m  sure  when  he  sees  mch  building, 

He  will  never  let  it  abide.” 

Just  then,  as  I  turned  the  garment. 

That  no  rent  should  be  left  behind. 

My  eye  caught  an  odd  little  bungle 
Of  mending  and  patch-work  combined. 

My  heart  grew  suddenly  tender, 

And  something  blinded  my  eyes. 

With  one  of  those  sweet  intuitions 
That  sometimes  make  one  so  wise. 

Dear  child  I  She  wanted  to  help  me, 

I  knew  'twas  the  best  she  could  do ; 

But  oh,  what  a  botch  she  had  made  it— 

The  gray  mismatching  the  blue  I 

And  yet— can  yon  understand  it?— 

With  a  tender  smile  and  a  tear. 

And  a  half-compassionate  yearning, 

I  felt  she  had  grown  more  dear. 

Then  a  sweet  voice  broke  the  silence. 

And  the  dear  Lord  said  to  me, 

“  Art  thou  tenderer  for  the  little  child 
Than  I  am  tender  for  thee  ?  ’* 

Then  straightway  I  knew  His  meaning. 

So  full  of  compassion  and  love. 

And  my  faith  came  back  to  its  Refuge 
Like  the  glad  returning  dove. 

For  I  thought  when  the  Master-builder 
Comes  down  his  temple  to  view. 

To  see  what  rents  must  be  mended 
And  what  must  be  builded  anew. 

Perhaps  as  He  looks  o’er  the  building 
He  will  bring  my  work  to  the  light. 

And  seeing  the  marring  and  bungling. 

And  how  far  it  all  is  from  right. 

He  will  feel  as  I  felt  for  my  darling, 

And  will  say,  as  I  said  for  her, 

“  Dear  child  1  She  wanted  to  help  me. 

And  love  for  me  was  the  spur. 

“  And,  for  the  true  love  that  is  in  it. 

The  work  shall  seem  perfect  as  mine. 

And  because  it  was  willing  service, 

I  will  crown  it  with  plaudit  divine." 

And  there  in  the  deepening  twilight 
I  seemed  to  be  clasping  a  hand. 

And  to  feel  a  great  love  constraining  me. 

Stronger  than  any  command. 

Then  I  knew  by  the  thrill  of  sweetness, 

’Twas  the  hand  of  the  Blessed  One, 

That  would  tenderly  guide  and  hold  me 
Till  all  the  labor  is  done. 

So  my  thoughts  are  nevermore  gloomy. 

My  faith  no  longer  is  dim. 

But  my  heart  is  strong  and  restful, 

And  mine  eyes  are  unto  Him. 

If  the  clondB  did  not  wander  across  earth’s 
big  ceiling  once  in  awhile,  we  should  never 
rightly  appreciate  its  beantifnl  coloring. 

— Geo.  H.  Smyth,  Jr. 


THE  HOME  AND  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE. 

A.  P.  Atterburv  D.D. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  wealth  of  the 
United  States  exceeds  the  wealth  of  (he  whole 
world  at  any  period  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Naturally  men  who  have 
been  financially  snooessful  desire  to  place 
themselves  in  handsome  surroundings.  What 
wonderful  structures  are  these  that  are  arising 
in  New  York  I  All  the  resources  of  art  and 
architecture,  developed  through  hundreds  of 
years,  are  utilized  to  make  perfect  houses. 
Would  that  they  could  secure  perfect  homes  I 
The  luxury  of  Gsesar’s  palaces  is  surpassed  in 
what  are  comparatively  the  commonplaces  of 
modern  homes.  The  housing  of  the  very  rich 
in  New  York  is  like  the  creation  of  the  spirits 
summoned  through  the  lamp  of  Aladdin. 

Turn  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture — the 
housing  of  the  poor.  An  exhibition  was  lately 
given  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tenement  House  Committee.  There  was  a 
condensation  of  human  history  and  prophecy 
worth  closest  attention :  human  lives,  sensitive 
souls,  problems  of  eternity,  reaching  out  from 
the  presentations  made.  Models  were  there, 
interesting  and  startling.  There  was  a  small 
reproduction  of  a  block  of  the  old-time  tene¬ 
ment  house,  still  existing  in  this  city.  Then 
there  were  models  of  tenement  houses  con¬ 
structed  on  approved  plans,  claimed  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  superior:  we  must  accept  the  claim 
rather  on  faith  than  by  sight.  It  was  startling 
to  look  at  the  model  of  a  block  of  modern  tene¬ 
ments,  such  as  are  being  erected  in  accordance 
with  legal  provisions  now,  but  which  are 
claimed  to  be  scientifically  imperfect.  It  is 
strange  to  see,  in  the  model,  how  laws  of 
health  have  been  disregarded  in  their  construc¬ 
tion.  The  awful  need  of  ground  space  has 
compelled  much  that,  when  means  of  trsmsit 
shall  be  sufficiently  improved,  will  make  men 
of  the  future  wonder  at  ns  of  to-day.  Besides 
these  models  there  were  innumerable  photo¬ 
graphs  that  chill  the  soul,  and  some  that  shine 
with  hope.  And  there  was  a  bewildering  dis¬ 
play  of  architects’  plans,  out  of  which  the  un¬ 
professional  mind  will  make  but  little. 

For  so  the  greater  part  of  our  population 
lives.  There  are  said  to  be  44,000  so-called 
“tenements”  in  Manhattan.  Some  of  these, 
of  course,  are  the  luxurious  apartment  houses 
of  the  West  side ;  but  most  of  them  are  such 
as  are  typified  by  these  models.  They  are  being 
built  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  year  in  this  borough. 
A  single  block  of  houses  on  the  West  side 
makes  homes  for  more  than  8, 500  people.  With 
such  a  crowding  together,  not  simply  crowded 
humanity  but  condensed  humanity,  it  must  be 
hard  and  often  impossible  to  obtain  that  isola¬ 
tion  for  a  family  which  is  one  great  requisite 
of  the  home.  It  is  said  that  in  the  typical  old- 
time  down-town  tenement  house  the  doors 
were  always  unlocked— indicative  of  an  open¬ 
ness  of  family  life,  unhealthfnl,  morally  in¬ 
secure. 

The  house  of  the  rich  contains  within  it  the 
possibility  of  the  home ;  but  not  always  does 
the  house  of  the  poor.  When  Napoleon  was 
asked  what  were  the  two  greatest  needs  of 
modern  France,  his  first  response  in  order  was 
“Mothers.”  That  simply  meant  homes.  “It 
is  a  womcm,  and  only  a  woman,  who  can  turn 
a  house  into  a  home.  ’  ’  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
fundamental  distinctions  between  the  oriental 
races  and  our  own:  in  that  with  ns  there  is 
given  to  woman  the  power  of  home-making, 
with  them  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
this.  How  can  there  be  homes  in  a  land  and 
with  a  people  thus  depicted  by  one  familiar 
with  India :  ‘  ‘  Woman,  nnwelcomed  at  birth, 
untaught  in  childhood,  enslaved  when  married, 
accursed  as  widows,  unlamented  at  death.” 

Home  I  But  it  is  strange  and  sad  to  see  how 
our  modem  city  life  destroys  home :  how 


largely  the  idea  seems  to  be  passing.  Within 
the  conservatism  of  church  life  the  old-time 
“home”  is  to  some  degree  protected.  The 
rale  does  not  hold,  as  is  the  house  so  is  the 
home :  but  the  rule  does  hold,  largely,  as  is 
the  home  so  is  the  character.  But  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  housing  of  the  body  may 
exert  an  all  important  effect  upon  the  home, 
and  thus  upon  the  character.  This  effect  must 
almost  necessarily  be  bad,  in  certain  conditions 
which  are  illustrated  by  those  models  in  bold 
relief.  Out  of  the  degradation  of  home  life 
which  existed  in  certain  down- town  districts 
of  this  city  years  ago,  has  come  much  of  the 
social  evil  that  afflicts  our  city  to-day.  Men 
have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  heredity 
plays  a  preponderant  part  in  determining  the 
good  and  the  bad  of  human  life.  But  of  late 
men  are  beginning  to  see  that  environment  is 
more  potent  than  heredity.  Take  a  child  out 
of  that  old-time  tenement  house ;  put  it  in  a 
country  Christian  home ;  that  child  will  proba¬ 
bly  grow  up  good — while  its  companions  of  the 
old  tenement  house,  left  in  the  degradation  of 
that  life,  are  growing  up  bad.  Heredity  has 
much  less  to  do  with  character  than  has  home. 
The  really  determining  feature,  hnnumly  speak¬ 
ing,  we  find  in  the  home.  Someone  has  called 
the  home  the  “scaffold  of  character.” 

Thus  arises  the  importance  of  what  is  called 
the  tenement  house  question.  We  cannot  enact 
legislation  that  shall  ensure  privacy,  purity, 
hMdthfulness  both  physical  and  spiritual,  in 
the  houses  of  the  rich ;  and  yet  those  matters 
are  all  important  in  the  making  of  home  and 
character.  But  we  can,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
by  legislation  and  public  opinion  permit  that 
privacy,  that  purity,  that  healthfulness  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It 
is  because  the  old  type  of  tenement  house  made 
this  almost  impossible,  that  we  look  with 
horror  upon  the  models  of  the  houses  of  that 
time.  It  is  because  public  opinion  has  forced 
some  beneficent,  although  perhaps  some  male¬ 
ficent  legislation,  that  things  are  better  now. 
But  there  is  more  to  be  done.  As  the  church 
stands  for  the  home,  it  should  realize  this. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  in 
this  city  is,  ideally,  to  open  the  door  of  each 
home  to  the  entrance  of  Christ — to  do  this  in 
a  systematic  way,  so  that  no  household  shall  be 
overlooked,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
Christian  churches,  because  no  one  church  can 
do  it  properly.  But,  in  addition,  by  legislative 
enactment  it  should  be  made  easier  than  it  is 
for  everybody,  even  the  poorest,  to  make  a 
Christian  home.  For  the  Christian  home  means 
the  development  of  Christian  character,  and 
Christian  character  is  “a  building  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.” 


GRANDMA  GHAT’S  WAT  OF  BOTHEBING. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“The  oven  is  too  hot  to  bake  your  cake  now, 
Polly.  You’d  better  put  a  basin  of  cold  water 
in  it,  or  take  off  one  of  the  stove  lids.  If  it 
bakes  too  quickly  it  will  be  done  on  the  out¬ 
side,  but  raw  in  the  middle.” 

Grandma  Gray  gave  this  bit  of  advice  as  she 
passed  through  the  kitchen. 

“I  don’t  see  why  old  folks  are  always  inter¬ 
fering,”  said  Polly  indignantly.  “Just  as  if 
yon  and  I  didn’t  know  enough  to  bake  a  loaf 
of  cake,  Em  I” 

“Yes,  it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  ” 
rejoined  Emma.  “1  can’t  see  why  old  folks 
should  always  want  to  be  mixed  up  in  every¬ 
thing  that  is  going  on.” 

“If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  grandma,”  said 
Polly,  “I  know  I  shan’t  want  to  be  bothering 
around.  I  shall  sit  down  in  the  easy  chair  in 
the  coiner  and  read  my  Bible  and  be  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  every  one  who  comes  into  my 
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room,  bnt  I  shall  not  go  ont  of  it  to  trouble 
mjself  with  honsekeeping  affairs.” 

Emma  Ooodell  had  come  over  to  help  Polly 
make  cake,  for  Polly  had  just  received  word 
that  Kate  Hamilton  and  her  brother  Max  were 
coming  to  spend  the  evening.  Kate  was  one  of 
her  dearest  friends  and  Max,  although  she 
would  not  have  said  it  ont  load  for  the  world, 
was  another. 

Polly  and  Emma  had  had  little  experience 
in  cake  making,  bnt  now  was  her  time  to  show 
what  she  conld  do.  Polly’s  mother  was  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  at  her  brother’s  and  Bridget 
had  been  called  away  that  very  morning,  her 
sister’s  child  having  been  taken  suddenly  ill. 

Grandma  Gray  heard  through  the  open  door 
what  the  girls  said  about  the  proper  behavior 
of  old  folks.  But  she  did  not  make  a  griev¬ 
ance  of  it ;  she  only  smiled.  She  had  traveled 
a  good  many  miles  on  the  road  of  life  from 
where  those  girls  stood.  She  did  not  call  it 
“the  down  hill  of  life, ”  for  Grandma  Gray 
always  congratulated  herself  as  she  grew  older 
that  she  was  getting  up  hill  toward  the  Fath¬ 
er’s  house.  But  she  had  not  forgotten  the  way 
back  to  girlhood.  Though  she  was  old,  she 
had  become  aware  of  the  fact  by  a  process  of 
reflection,  but  not  as  a  conscious  experience. 
If  those  girls  lived  long  enough,  those  two  dear 
girls,  they  would  be  what  they  termed,  “old 
folks, ’’too.  And  they  would  come  to  that 
period  of  life  just  as  she  had,  much  sooner 
than  they  had  thought  possible.  She  won¬ 
dered  if  they  would  be  content  to  sit  in  an 
easy  chair  in  the  comer  and  do  nothing  to  help 
the  world  of  young  folks  along.  Grandma 
Gray  loved  to  read  the  Bible,  it  was  her  great¬ 
est  comfort  in  life.  It  had  been  her  stay 
through  many  a  shadowy  pass  on  the  journey, 
bnt  she  could  not  have  been  happy  without 
some  interest  in  the  daily  round  of  life.  She 
had  always  been  full  of  activity  in  her  house¬ 
hold  and  in  helping  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  she  did  not  want  “to  be  shelved,”  so 
long,  as  her  faculties  were  left  to  her  to  use. 

As  she  moved  about  dusting  the  furniture  in 
the  parlor,  which  Polly  so  often  forgot  to  do, 
making  it  presentable  for  Polly’s  gnests,  she 
smelled  the  cake.  >It  was  scorching.  But  why 
should  she  go  back  to  the  kitchen  and  say : 
“Polly,  your  cake  is  bnraingl”  Polly  would 
not  thank  her  for  the  information.  Polly 
“knew  enough  to  bake  a  cake,  of  coarse.” 

An  hour  later  Polly  and  her  friend  went  out 
to  invite  two  other  guests  to  meet  the  Hamil- 
tons.  Then  Grandma  Gray,  the  kitchen  coast 
being  clear,  went  out  to  see  about  that  cake. 
“It  has  fallen.  It  isn’t  baked  in  the  middle 
and  Polly  has  filled  the  settled  places  with 
frosting  and  covered  up  the  scorched 'places 
with  it.  But  when  she  cuts  that  cake  she  will 
be  very  much  mortified,  Polly  will.  ”  Grandma 
Gray  having  come  to  this  conclusion  went  right 
about  making  another  cake.  Polly  would  be 
gone  over  an  hour,  certainly.  She  stirred  np 
the  batter  as  quickly  as  she  had  ever  done  in 
those  young  days,  when  she  was  by  common 
consent  called,  “the  best  cake-maker  in  the 
neighborhood.”  It  came  ont  of  the  oven  in 
as  good  condition  as  any  she  had  ever  made. 
She  frosted  it  and  ornamented  it  as  she  used 
to  “fix  off”  compsmy  cake  when  she  was.  in 
the  thick  of  the  fray  of  housekeeping,  in  what 
Polly  would  call,  “the  prime  of  life.”  She 
hid  the  cake  under  a  milk  pan  and  with  great 
curiosity  awaited  results. 

The  company  came  tmd  Polly  and  Emma  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  warm  welcome.  It  conld  not 
be  imagined  that  an  old  person  like  Grandma 
Gray  could  possibly  care  to  see  young  folks, 
so  she  was  left  to  sit  in  her  easy  chair  in  her 
own  room,  reading  her  evening  chapter  in  the 
Bible 

Strange  to  say,  Polly  came  rushing  in  about 
9  o’clock,  saying:  “O,  grandma,  what  shall  I 


do?  My  cake  is  not  fit  to  eat.  It  is  all  raw  in 
the  middle.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  The 
stores  are  closed  and  I  can’t  get  a  thing.  Be¬ 
sides  I  told  them  all  that  Em  and  I  had  made 
a  cake.  ” 

Grandma  had  felt  sure  that  Polly  would  come 
to  her  in  the  emergency,  and  she  quietly  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  followed  Polly  to  the 
pantry,  where  Emma  stood  with  “confusion 
of  face.”  With  a  look  of  kindly  triumph  on 
her  face,  grandma  lifted  the  milk  pan  and 
brought  out  her  cake. 

“O,  you  dear,  sweet  grandma!”  exclaimed 
Polly,  as  she  threw  her  arms  about  the  good 
old  lady’s  neck.  “How  good  you  are!  What 
should  we  have  done  without  you !  We  never 
can  thank  you  enough  for  making  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cake  and  helping  ns  out  of  this  horrid 
mess  we  made.  ’  ’ 

“Ah!”  said  Grandma  Gray,  laughing 
heartily :  ‘  *  supposing  I  had  kept  sitting  in  my 
easy  chair  all  the  afternoon  reading  my  Bible, 
what  then?” 


MEMORY  TERSES. 

With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  morn, 

That  slowly  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  still ! 

A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne ; 

A, graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rill ; 

And  echo  answers  softer  from  the  bill ; 

And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn : 

The  skylark  wirbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 

Hail,  light  serene  I  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  morn  I 
The  rooks  ftoat  silent  by  in  airy  drove ; 

The  sun  a  placid  yellow  lustre  throws ; 

The  gales  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove. 

Have  pushed  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repose ; 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move— 

So  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  morn  arose  I 

—John  Leyden. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Publisher:  “This  looks  very  much  like 'an 
anchronism,  this  statement  about  throwing  a 
boatjack  at  the  cats  in  your  back  yard.  Boot- 
jacks  went  out  of  fashion  with  top-boots  long 
ago.” 

Author:  “Tes;  that’s  the  rea  son  I  didn’t 
mind  throwing  the  thing  away  on  the  cats.” — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Dogs,  unless  led  by  their  owners,  ate  not 
allowed  in  the  cemetery  at  Bio  Janeiro,  anl  a 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Spanish,  French  and 
English  is  posted  np  on  the  gate.  The  English 
notice  is  as  follows:  “Noble  mesdames  and 
gentleman  who  may  desire  a  dog  to  follow  in 
this  tomb-yard  will  not  be  permission  unless 
him  drawn  by  a  cable  round  him  throttle.  ” — 
British  Weekly. 

HOPE  ON. 

There  was  never  a  day  so  misty  and  gray 
That  the  blue  was  not  somewhere  above  it ; 

There  is  never  a  mountain  top  ever  so  bleak. 

That  some  little  fiower  does  not  love  it. 

There  was  never  a  night  so  dreary  and  dark 
That  the  stars  were  not  somewhere  shining : 

There  is  never  a  cloud  so  heavy  and  black 
That  it  has  not  a  silvery  lining. 

There  is  never  a  waiting  time,  weary  and  long. 

That  will  not  sometime  have  an  ending; 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  landscape  is  where 
The  sunshine  and  shadows  are  blending. 

Into  every  life  some  shadows  will  fall. 

But  Heaven  sends  the  sunshine  of  love ; 

Through  the  rifts  in  the  clouds  we  may,  if  we  will. 

See  the  beautiful  blue  above. 

Then  let  ns  hope  on  though  the  way  he  long 
And  the  darkness  be  gathering  fast ; 

For  the  turn  in  the  road  is  a  little  way  on 
Where  the  home  lights  will  greet  us  at  last. 

—Morning  Star. 

It  was  the  first  time  Stewart  had  seen  any 
very  small  chickens,  and  he  did  not  understand 
that  the  smooth  patches  on  the  sides  were 
wings.  When  one  of  the  chicks  tried  to  spread 
his  wings,  Stewart  cried:  “See,  he’s  opening 
his  pockets  and  there  isn’t  anything  in  them.” 
—Exchange. 


“I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Ben  Jonson,  ”  re¬ 
marked  the  doctor.  “Everything  he  tried  to 
do  was  well’done.  ’  ’ 

“And  yet,”  the^profesBor  said,  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  him  spoken  of  as  rare  Ben  Jonson.  ” 

— Chicago  Tribune.  _ 

N.  B.— For  The  Silent  Highway  see  page  87. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

SIGNAI,  FIRES. 

Mabel  Earle. 

I  watch  for  springtime,  not  along  the  hill 
Where  far-off  pines  are  blue  above  the  snow ; 

I  find  her  tokens  where  the  woods  are  still 
And  where  the  willows  grow. 

Beneath  them  yet  the  snow  is  lying  deep. 

Tracked  by  wee  woodland  footsteps  swift  and  shy : 
The  long  white  ponds  are  silent  in  their  sleep. 

While  still  the  days  go  by. 

What  message,  flashed  from  mountains  far  and  white 
Told  them  of  days  the  nearing  sun  shall  bring  7 
What  hope  has  stirred  their  hearts,  and  bid  them  light 
The  signal-fires  of  spring  ? 

For  through  the  branches  where  the  snowbirds  flit 
Flames  out  the  world’s  sweet  hope  in  scarlet  glow. 
Spring  is  at  hand,  and  I  am  sure  of  it ; 

The  wiUows  told  me  so. 

—The  Youth's  Companion. 

THK  WINTEK  BIRDS. 

Dear  Conductor  :  I  thought  I  would  write 
and  tell  the  passengers  of  the  birds  I  saw  this 
winter. 

One  day  as  1  was  walking  along  the  road  a 
large  hawk  flew  down  to  a  tree  jnst  in  front  of 
me,  bnt  it  saw  me  and  flew  away  again.  It 
was  grayish-brown  underneath ;  as  I  conld  not 
see  its  back  I  do  not  know  what  kind  it  was. 

A  smaller  hawk  lives  in  an  ice-honse  by  a 
pond.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon.* 

A  great  many  English  sparrows  roost  in  a 
row  of  cedar  trees  near  here;  they  seem  to 
qnarrel  a  great  deal. 

I  saw  a  hairy  woodpecker  on  an  old  apple 
tree  in  the  garden.  I  also  saw  a  downy  wood¬ 
pecker  the  same  day.  It  is  a  great  deal  smaller 
than  the  hairy  woodpecker. 

The  crows  are  very  plentiful  about  here :  they 
travel  around  in  small  flocks. 

A  flock  of  blue-jays  live  in  some  evergreen 
trees  near  the  house. 

I  often  hear  a  screech-owl  at  night  in  a  grove 
back  of  the  house. 

On  Saturday  as  I  was  taking  a  drive,  a  pair 
of  meadow  larks  flew  across  the  road  and 
lighted  in  a  pasture  field.  When  they  fly  they 
make  a  whirring  sound  with  their  wings  like 
that  made  by  a  quail,  and  the  white  tail  feath¬ 
ers  show. 

A  red -headed  woodpecker  flew  to  a  dead  tree 
on  the  lawn.  A  pair  of  them  had  their  nest  in 
it  in  the  summer  time.  Its  bright  red  head 
and  glossy  black  and  white  back  make  it  very 
conspicuous. 

As  I  was  riding  along  the  road,  a  flock  of 
quail  flew  np  from  the  side  of  the  road  where 
they  had  been  feeding,  to  a  clump  of  bashes. 

The  little  chickadee  is  very  friendly ;  on  cold 
mornings  it  comes  almost  to  the  door. 

I  saw  several  birds  with  long  bills  and  long 
legs  on  the  shore  of  a  pond,  but  could  not  get 
close  to  them.  I  think  they  are  mud  hens. 

One  morning  I  saw  some  tree  sparrows  in  a 
field  busily  picking  at  the  seeds  on  the  frozen 
ground.  When  I  went  near  them  a  large  flock 
flew  away.  A  little  nuthatch  comes  to  a  tree 
by  the  house  very  often. 

Last  Saturday  I  saw  two  bluebirds  in  a  tree. 
This  morning  I  heard  a  robin  call. 

Oscar  Bate  (Age  14  years. 
SAiiiBBURT  Mills,  N.  Y  ,  March  M,  1900. 

•The  smaller  hawks  are  the  most  fierce,  and  prey  upon 
birds  and  chickens  ;  such  are  the  Cooper-Hawk  and  his 
cousin,  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  The  Cooper  has  alight 
breast  and  under  tail  feathers,  showing  grey  and  white 
as  he  flies.  The  large  black  Hen  Hawk  is  really  a  friend 
of  the  farmer,  as  be  eats  mainly  caterpillars,  moths, 
frogs  and  mice.— Conductor 
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(CoTitinued  from  page  13.) 

Paul,  bat  Bach  passages  as  2  Tim.  i.  9-11,  IS¬ 
IS,  ii.  1-18,  and  most  of  chapter  iv.  appear  to 
be  genninely  Paaline,  and  warrant  the  oonoln- 
sion  that  authentic  letters  of  Panl  to  Timothy 
and  Titas  have  been  worked  over  by  another 
hand,  and  combined  with  other  matter  quite 
un-Pauline  which  bears  unmistakable  traces 
of  a  later  date. 

"As  for  the  other  New  Testament  books,  we 
are  told  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  and  ‘  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it 
was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  at  all’  (p. 
466).  The  Epistle  of  James  was  probably 
written  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century.  First  Peter  is  assigned 
to  the  same  date,  and  the  novel  theory  is  pro¬ 
pounded  that  its  author  may  have  been  Barna¬ 
bas.  Second  Peter  contains  evidences  of  post- 
apostolic  origin,  and  might  have  been  written 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The 
Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  so  freely  quoted  in 
Second  Peter,  was  probably  written  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  The  First 
Epistle  of  John  is  believed  to  have  the  same 
author  as  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  its  real  au¬ 
thorship,  as  well  as  that  of  Second  and  Third 
John,  is  uncertain.  And,  finally,  we  are  assured 
that  ‘if  the  Apostle  John  was  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  he  cannot  have  written  the 
Apocalypse’  (p.  632).  That  prophetic  work 
appears  to  be  a  composite  out  of  earlier  apoca¬ 
lyptic  documents,  both  Jewish  and  Ohristian, 
and  to  have  been  issued  in  its  present  form  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  These 
are,  in  brief,  the  conclusions  published  in  this 
book  on  the  apostolic  age,  and  I  submit  that 
they  are  radical  in  the  extreme,  revolutionary 
in  tendency  and  of  a  nature  to  unsettle  the 
faith  of  the  Ohurch  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

G.  “Well,  Dolan,  I  confess  that  all  these 
statements,  put  forth  as  conolusions  of  schol¬ 
arly  and  scientific  research,  are  to  me  quite 
new  and  startling.  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
just  how  to  think  and  act  in  reference  to  them 
when,  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  I  meet  my 
Bible  class.  In  our  Young  People-’s  Society  of 
Ohristian  Endeavor,  also,  I  sometimes  hear 


Epistles,  for  example,  are  not  in  their  present 
form  altogether  the  work  of  Paul,  but  are 
rather  a  later  expansion  of  notes  once  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  his  faith  in 
Christ  must  rest  on  precarious  foundations.  ’  ’ 

D.  ‘‘That  may  be  very  well,  Earl,,  for  you 
to  say  for  yourself.  A  man  of  your  learning 
and  ability  may  safely  explore  these  new  fields 
of  Bcientifio  research ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
most  of  our  young  people  do  not  think  for 
themselves?  They  have  been  brought  up  with 
a  different  conception  of  the  Bible  from  that 
which  this  volume  presents,  and  there  is  rea¬ 
sonable  fear  that  to  overthrow  their  inherited 
beliefs  would  undermine  their  respect  for  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.” 

K.  ‘  ‘  But  suppose,  Dolan,  that  many  of  these 
inherited  conceptions  of  the  Bible  are  errone¬ 
ous;  is  it  wise  or  is  it  fair — nay,  let  me  put  it 
strongly — is  it  honest  and  honorable  to  with¬ 
hold  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  from  people, 
young  or  old,  who  desire  to  know  them?  Some 
of  the  views  presented  in  this  volume  are  en¬ 
tirely  peculiar  to  Dr.  McGiffert.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  First 
Peter,  and  the  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  the  earliest  of  Paul’s  writings, 
must  be  judged  on  their  own  merits.  But  in 
the  main  the  views  set  forth  in  this  book  are 
not  new  or  strange ;  they  have  been  maintained 
by  many  eminent  Biblical  scholars  in  Germany, 
England  and  America,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
are  gaining  favor  all  the  time  among  erudite 
clergymen  and  laymen.  Why  not  encourage 
our  people  to  examine  these  subjects  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  make  them  familiar  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of 
our  day,  and  with  the  reasons  which  they  give 
in  support  of  their  opinions?  I  believe  that  a 
free  study  of  these  subjects  would  greatly  en¬ 
hance  popular  interest  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  a  sounder  and 
more  intelligent  piety.” 

D.  ‘‘I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  most  of 
these  new  opinions  are  dangerous  and  errors, 
and  for  one  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  spread  among  the  churches.  There 
is  a  sense,  I  grant  you,  in  which  it  may  be  said 
that  most  of  these  critical  views  are  no  new 
discoveries ;  they  are  old,  and  have  been  time 


be  BO  easily  rednoed  to  one  of  expediency, 
have  a  profound  conviction  that  you  cannot 
advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
very  far  among  thougthful  men  by  the  position 
you  seem  to  advocate.  Anything  which  has 
the  air  of  anxiety  to  suppress  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation,  or  of  withholding  from  the  people  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  prevailing 
opinions  in  modern  Biblical  research,  will  do 
far  more  to  obstruct  than  to  advance  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ohrist  in  the  world.  It  is,  moreover, 
great  presumption  to  say  that  these  questions 
of  criticism  have  been  settled  by  any  class  of 
writers.  Some  of  them  are  as  unsettled  now 
as  they  were  in  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
I  must  also  protest  that  these  questions  of  au¬ 
thorship  and  date  and  literary  character  of 
books  are  not  fundamental  to  the  Ohristian 
religion.  Is  it  possible  for  a  rational  mind  to 
insist  that  the  salvation  of  any  soul  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ohrist  depends  on 
maincaiaiug  that  all  the  writings  attributed  to 
the  Apostle  John  are  genuine?” 

O.  ‘‘Permit  me  to  ask  you,  Earl,  whether 
you  accept  the  views  of  Dr.  McGiffert  and 
believe  them  to  be  consistent  with  loyalty  to 
the  faith  of  the  evangelical  Ohurches?” 

K.  “I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  believe  all  these  oonolnsions  of  critical  re¬ 
search  are  at  best  humau  opinions,  and  that 
strictest  loyalty  to  the  obligations  of  Protestant 
Ohristendom  requires  every  man  of  us,  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  to  inform  himself  on  the  issues 
raised,  weigh  the  evidences  on  both  sides,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  his  best  judgment  ap¬ 
proves.  No  harm  can  come  to  the  Ohurch  by 
a  devout  search  for  the  truth  in  such  matters. 
Personally,  I  do  not  accept  all  the  views  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  column,  and  I  do  not  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  seems  almost  to 
go  out  of  his  way  at  times  to  suggest  distrust 
of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  book  of 
Acts.  For  example,  touching  Paul’s  preach¬ 
ing  at  Damascus  he  observes,  ‘There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Paul’s 
account’  (p.  162.)  Again,  in  reference  to  Barna¬ 
bas  bringing  Paul  to  Antioch,  he  says,  ‘There 
is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  this  nar¬ 
rative’  (p.  168).  Why  should  Dr.  McGiffert 
feel  called  upon  to  make  again  and  again  re- 


young  men  and  women  inquiring  for  light 
upon  these  questions  of  criticism,  and  I  have 
had  to  confess  my  ignorance  and  inability  to 
explain  the  arguments  by  which  such  conclu¬ 
sions  are  reached.  Do  you  think  that  this 
volume  of  McGiffert  would  be  suitable  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  our  young  people?” 

D.  ‘‘No;  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  unsafe 
guide  for  one  who  is  seriously  in  search  orf  the 
truth.  I  regard  it  even  as  a  dangerous  book 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  not 
been  thoroughly  set  on  his  guard  against  its 
seductive  arguments.  Besides,  its  line  of 
thought  and  references  to  other  writers  on  the 
same  subjects  are  unfamiliar  to  ordinary  read¬ 
ers,  and  would  bewilder  rather  than  instruct 
them.  ’  ’ 

G.  ‘  ‘  But  do  tell  me  how  I  am  to  obtain  any 
trustworthy  information  on  these  questions.  I 
oertainly  desire  to  know  how  learned  and  con¬ 
scientious  men  arrive  at  conclusions  so  remark¬ 
able.  Is  there  no  other  book  wherein  I  may 
obtain  a  fair  and  simple  statement  of  the  facts 
and  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
controversy?  What  do  you  say,  friend  Earl?” 

K.  ‘‘I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  are 
no  books  and  no  arguments  on  these  questions 
of  Biblical  criticism  that  will  prove  of  much 
value  to  anyone  who  is  either  incompetent  or 
unwilling  to  think  for  himself.  If  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  cannot  read,  without 
danger  to  his  Christian  faith,  the  carefully 


and  again  refuted  by  the  ablest  scholars  and 
theologians  among  us.  I  therefore  protest 
against  their  farther  propagation.  ’  ’ 

K.  ‘‘Well  then,  Dolan,  I  submit  that  if 
these  views  have  been  truly  refuted  and  are 
yet  making  so  much  stir  in  the  world  it  ought 
to  be  a  real  service  to  lovers  of  truth  and  fair 
dealing  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
issues  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  Here  is 
our  intelligent  friend,  Gerard,  who  assures  us 
that  he  is  anxious  to  know  as  far  as  possible 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  these  questions  of  modern  Biblical  study, 
but  you  insist  that  he  shall  not  be  fully  and 
fairly  informed.  Yon  would  fain  withhold 
from  him  and  from  hundreds  information  which 
they  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  so  you  virtu¬ 
ally  assume  the  attitude  of  popery  by  saying  to 
the  laity  of  the  churches  that  these  matters  of 
opinion  have  been  settled  for  them  by  others.  ’  ’ 
D.  ‘‘No,  Earl,  I  protest  against  that  patting 
of  it.  With  me  it  is  not  a  question  of  right, 
but  rather  one  of  expediency.  You  must  be 
aware  that  there  exists  among  many  ministers 
and  laymen  in  all  the  churches  a  widespread 
sensitiveness  touching  this  matter,  and  not  a 
few  believe  that  such  critical  discussions  tend 
to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  skepticism  and  to 
hinder  successful  Christian  life  and  activity. 
Why  should  anyone  wish  to  keep  up  indefinitely 
this  kind  of  agitation?” 

K.  ‘‘I  incline  to  think,  Dolan,  that  you 


marks  like  these?  If  there  is  really  nothing 
improbable  in  a  narrative  of  simple  fact,  why 
suggest  the  oontrary?  In  other  instances,  also, 
I  think  this  writer  needlessly  disparages  the 
accuracy  of  the  Acts,  and  his  argument  to 
show  that  the  decree  of  Acts  xv.  29,  could 
never  have  been  adopted  and  promulgated  by 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  with  Paul’s  knowledge 
and  consent  is  to  my  mind  far  from  convincing. 
I  could  easily  mention  many  other  examples  of 
arguments  and  conclusions  presented  in  this 
book  which  I  regard  as  erroneous;  but  they  are 
none  of  them  of  a  pernicious  nature,  or  such 
as  are  at  all  improper  for  examination  and  dis¬ 
cussion  among  intelligent  Christian  people.  I 
confess  that  I  am  the  rather  confirmed  in  my 
belief  of  the  genuineness  of  John’s  Gospel  and 
first  Epistle  by  tois  writer’s  notable  failure  to 
produce  any  controlling  evidence  on  the  oon¬ 
trary,  and  by  his  own  admission  (p.  616)  of  one 
fact  which  seems  to  make  direct  Johannine 
authorship  necessary.  I  consider  his  disous- 
sion  of  the  fourth  Gospel  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  scientific  Biblical  criticism.” 

O.  ‘‘It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  lose  much 
of  my  interest  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  also  in 
the  Gospels,  if  persuaded  that  they  were  not 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  have 
been  so  long  attributed.  And,  indeed,  it 
troubles  me  to  think  that  any  of  these  books 
are  believed  by  learned  Christian  scholars  to 
contain  untrustworthy  statements.  If  suoh 


prepared  and  conscientiously  maintained  rea-  yourself  represent  the  class  of  good  people  you  opinions  prevail,  how  can  we  t^peai  with  con- 
sons  of  a  scholar,  like  the  author  of  the  volume  refer  to;  but  I  differ  with  you  in  your  assump-  fidenoe  to  the  N^  Test^mMty  as  /t  rule  of 
in  question,  for  believing  that  the  pastoral  tion  that  a  question  of  right  and  of  truth  may  faith  and  praotlce^^  ^  > 
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D.  “1  am  glad,  Oerard,  to  have  }oa  pnt 
that  qaestion.  Mast  it  not  be  evident  to  any¬ 
one  that  to  discredit  any  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tnres  by  admitting  that  they  contain  errors  is 
to  destroy  their  value  as  divine  anthority? 
And  if  we  say  that  the  disconrses  of  Je»ns,  as 
written  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  are  not  the  very 
words  of  our  Lord,  but  the  composition  of  the 
writer,  bow  can  we  consistently  maintain  that 
any  of  the  Gospels  record  his  exact  words?" 

K.  "One  thing  is  certain,  my  friends,  and 
that  is  that  our  New  Testament  writings  are 
simply  what  they  are,  and  not  what  yon  or  I 
might  wish  they  were,  or  think  they  ought  to 
be.  No  scholar  to-day  doubts  that  every  book 
of  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written 
in  Greek.  But  Jesus  spoke  the  Aramaic  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  countrymen,  and  only  a  few  of  his 
utterances,  as,  for  example,  ‘Raca,'  '*Ephpha- 
tha,  ’  ‘  Talitha  cumi,  ’  find  a  place  in  our  Gospels. 
All  his  reported  sayings,  therefore,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  Greek  translation  of  them. 
Now,  Dolan,  do  yon  not  think  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  Jesus,  instead  of  writing  a 
few  unknown  characters  in  the  sand,  had  he 
but  taken  the  pains  to  write  out  all  his  sayings, 
and  to  engrave  them,  like  the  famous  Behistnn 
inscription  of  Darius  the  Persian,  in  imperish¬ 
able  rock  with  bis  own  hand  and  in  his  native 
tongue,  so  that  we  might  make  our  appeal  to 
his  original  autograph?  What  a  world  of 
trouble  such  a  wise  provision  would  have  saved 
us  in  these  evil  times  I" 

D.  "I  perceive  that  you  are  intending  to  be 
sarcastic.  Why  do  yon  put  such  a  question  to 
me?  We  all  know  that  there  is  no  such  record 
of  the  words  of  Jesna  " 

K.  "I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  seemed 
sarcastic.  My  object  is  to  lead  yon  and  Gerard 
to  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  such  infalli¬ 
ble  record  of  the  very  words  of  Jesus  as  many 
seem  to  assume  when  they  talk  about  our  four 
Gospels.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  pnt  forth  such  claims  of 
absolute  perfection  as  many  in  modem  times 
insist  on  making  for  them.  The  preface  to 
Luke’s  Gospel  not  only  makes  no  claim  of  this 
sort,  but  on  the  contrary  declares  that,  like  any 
other  trath-loving  historian,  he  made  it  his 
careful  aim  to  write  out  an  accurate  account 
of  all  things  frcm  the  first.  Even  Paul,  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Oor.  L  16),  con¬ 
fesses  his  human  forgetfulness  in  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  all  these 
New  Testament  writers  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  tests  of  analysis  and  criti¬ 
cism  which  we  apply  to  other  ancient  writings. 
After  all  the  special  research  and  criticism  of 
a  century,  and  in  spite  of  all  such  conclusions 
as  Professor  McGiffert  and  others  of  bis  way 
of  thinking  have  reached,  all  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith  remain  the  same,  and  have 
no  more  able  and  earnest  defenders  than  these 
scholarly  oritica  " 

D.  "But  does  not  Professor  McGiffert  deny 
that  Jesus  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 
communion,  as  the  Church  has  always  under¬ 
stood  it?  If  we  may  so  manipulate  the  Gospel 
records  as  to  set  aside  divine  authority  for  per¬ 
petuating  that  holy  sacrament,  how  can  you 
say  that  his  oonclusions  leave  all  the  essentials 
of  our  religion  intact?" 

K.  "On  that  point  I  beg  you  to  observe  four 
t  hings:  (1)  So  far  as  it  is  an  opinion  of  Dr. 
McGiffert,  or  of  any  other  writer,  it  is  simply 
the  view  of  an  honest  seeker  after  historical 
tmth,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  according  to 
the  evidence.  (2)  McGiffert  is  very  cautions 
in  his  statements,  and  while  affirming  that 
‘there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  ate  the  last 
supper  with  his  disciples,  as  recorded  in  all 
three  of  the  Synoptic  GhMpels,  the  fact  must 
be  recognized  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  he  actually  instituted  such  a  supper  and 
directed  his  disciples  to  eat  and  drink  in  re¬ 


membrance  of  him.  ’  I  understand  the  writer 
to  deny  that  we  have  absolute  proof  that  Jesus 
intended  to  establish  a  new,  separate  and  spe¬ 
cial  service,  an  obligatory  sacrament  of  mysti¬ 
cal  significance,  to  be  perpetuated  through  all 
time.  ‘That  the  disciples  held  a  special  ser¬ 
vice  and  partook  of  a  special  communion  meal 
there  is  no  sign.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
whenever  they  ate  together  they  ate  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Not  that  it  preceded  or  followed  the 
ordinary  meal,  but  that  the  whole  meal  was 
the  Lord’s  Supper ;  they  partook  of  no  ordinary, 
secular,  unholy  meals’  (pp.  68  70).  I  submit 
that  all  this  opens  a  legitimate  subject  for  his¬ 
torical  research,  and  no  one  is  called  on  to  ac¬ 
cept  McGiffert’s  opinions  unless  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  his  own  mind.  (8)  It  is  well  for 
those  who  would  make  such  a  sacramental 
ceremony  of  fundamental  importance  to  ask 
themselves  why  the  language  of  our  Lord  in 
John  xiii.  14,  15,  does  not  just  as  explicitly 
enjoin  the  ceremony  of  feet-washing  as  a  per¬ 
petual  ordinance?  ‘Ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  exam¬ 
ple,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  yon.  ’ 
In  this  discussion  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  for 
get  that  in  many  sections  of  the  Church  all 
through  the  Christian  centuries  feet  washing 
has  been  regarded  as  a  sacrament  and  the 
so-called  Church  of  God  in  the  United  States, 
numbering  its  thousands  of  most  devout  people, 
declares  in  its  creed  that  there  are  ‘three  posi¬ 
tive  ordinances  of  perpetual  standing  in  the 
Church :  namely,  baptism,  feet-washing  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  ’  (4)  After  all,  are  we  any 
of  us  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  essential  to  salvation? 
The  Society  of  Friends  rejects  both  baptism 
and  the  encharist  as  obligatory  rites,  and  I 
understand  that  the  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  sacra- 
memts.  Let  ns  not  forget  that  some  of  the 
most  foolish  disputes  in  Chrisian  history  have 
arisen  over  unwarrantable  doctrines  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  oonsubstantiation  and  baptismal 
regeneration.  It  may  be  a  very  wholesome  ex¬ 
ercise  for  the  modern  Church  to  look  back  and 
examine  critically  the  historical  foundation  of 
its  sacraments." 

D.  "Are  we  then  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
strife  in  the  Church  over  questions  like  these? 
Is  there  nothing  settled  among  ns?  I  believe 
that  the  continual  discussion  of  such  matters 
tends  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  many  people 
in  the  historic  verities  of  our  holy  religion. 
The  sacraments,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the 
extent  of  the  BiblicsJ  canon,  and  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  apostolic  writings  are  so  vitally 
related  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Church 
that  to  question  is  to  scatter  seeds  of  skeptic¬ 
ism  and  infidelity." 

K.  “I  beg  your  pardon,  Dolan,  for  what 
may  seem  great  boldness  of  speech,  but  to  me 
it  looks  like  intolerant  presumption  for  a  man 
like  yon  to  speak  of  questions  of  this  kind  as 
being  settled.  Is  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrew  settled  because  tbe  English  re¬ 
visers  insisted  on  retaining  the  words  ‘of  Paul 
the  Apostle’  in  the  title?  What  are  we  Bap¬ 
tists  going  to  say  about  your  practice  of  sprink¬ 
ling  and  of  pedobaptism,  persisted  in  without 
authority  from  the  New  Testament?  Do  yon 
suppose  that  these  matters  are  settled?  Is  it 
settled  that  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  a  Sabbath  has  any  foundation  in  a 
commandment  of  our  Lord?  One  might  easily 
conclude  from  your  attitude  on  these  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  suppress  all  scientific 
examination  of  the  earliest  documents  of  the 
apostolic  age,  unless  one  find  in  them  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  you  think  proper.  What  every 
lover  of  the  tmth  desires,  and  what  he  has  a 
right  to  demand,  is  rational  and  convincing 
evidence  of  what  is  pnt  forward  as  fundamental 
to  the  Christian  faith.  But  I  shall  insist  that 


the  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  raised  in 
this  volume  of  McGiffert  are  in  nearly  every 
case,  if  not  in  all,  matters  on  which  there  i» 
room  for  differences  of  opinion.  Is  Martin 
Luther  to  bo  denounced  as  a  destructive  ration¬ 
alist  because  he  believed  and  declared  the 
Epistle  of  James  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
New  Testament  canon?  Ancient  writings  of 
the  Church  show  us  that  in  the  third  century 
the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  Second  Peter, 
Second  and  Third  John,  and  the  Revelation 
were  held  in  doubt.  If  all  these  books  were 
dropped  out  of  our  New  Testament  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  essential  to  the  Christian 
faith  would  be  lost.  But  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  them,  and  would  much  prefer  to 
add  to  our  present  canon  the  recently  discovered 
‘  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  ’  the  ‘  First 
Epistle  of  Clement’  of  Rome,  and  the  ‘Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hermas.  ’  Some  of  these  were  read  as 
Scripture  in  the  early  Church,  and  harmed 
nobody.  ’’ 

D.  "I  do  not  think  it  profitable  to  continue 
this  conversation.  I  reaffirm  now  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  that  I  regard  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  such  views  as  both  damaging  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  And  I  do  not  see  how  Dr.  McGiffert 
can  be  a  loyal  Presbyterian  and  maintain 
such  opinions  as  he  has  published  to  the 
world.  ’’ 

K.  "As  I  am  not  a  Presbyterian  I  shall  not 
presume  to  say  anything  on  that  last  particu¬ 
lar.  I  am  content  to  leave  our  conversation  to 
the  unbiased  reflection  of  our  mutual  friend, 
Gerard.  I  think  he  must  admit  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  we  have  been  reviewing  are  eminently 
appropriate  for  learned  and  scholarly  investi¬ 
gation,  and  are  not  above  the  reach  of  common 
people.  1  am  ready  always  and  everywhere  to 
give  a  reason  for  my  own  opinions.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  sounder  faith  and 
a  more  intelligent  piety  will  be  propagated  in 
the  world  by  leaving  such  questions  of  Biblical 
research  to  be  determined  by  the  individual 
conscience.  Every  intelligent  Christian,  who 
has  any  feeling  of  responsibility  on  such  a 
matter,  ought  to  examine  these  questions  as 
faithfully  as  he  would  search  the  Scriptures 
themselves:  for  what  is  it  all  but  a  searching 
of  the  Bible  itself?" 

G.  “Truly,  my  friends,  yon  have  both  of 
yon  set  me  thinking  in  a  new  way.  I  believe 
I  must  study  these  matters  for  myself,  for  I 
certainly  cannot  follow  both  of  you.  I  am  re¬ 
solved,  however,  to  try  and  show  the  good 
sense  of  not  saying  much  about  these  issues 
until  I  am  sure  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about." — From  the  Methodist  Review. 

THE  hPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

The  Lord  is  so  merciful  that  he  never  dis¬ 
dains  our  prayer,  but  mercifully  accepts  it  and 
corrects  its  imperfection,  provided  only  that 
we  turn  to  him  sincerely  and  do  not  entirely 
forget  him. — Exchange. 

That  is  a  great  gift,  to  know  how  to  get  the 
full  power  out  of  life’s  best  moments  and  ex¬ 
periences  :  to  pnt  our  whole  nature  under  their 
control,  and  not,  as  we  so  often  do,  offer  up 
only  some  isolated  instinct  of  pleasure  to  their 
working  -Sunday-School  Times. 

lu  this  world  be  one  with  others  in  mutual 
love  and  service ;  then  not  only  the  angels  and 
saints  will  be  one  with  you,  but  even  God  him¬ 
self,  here,  and  still  more  there  in  the  future 
world,  when  God  shall  "be all  in  all."  Strive, 
man,  by  every  means  to  attain  to  such  union, 
avoiding  any  spiritual  separation  through  self- 
love,  pride,  envy,  covetousness,  doubt,  and  lit¬ 
tle  faith — that  they  "all  may  be  one,  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  ns."  Union  is  God;  separation 
is  the  devil.  The  separation  of  the  churches 
was  the  work  of  the  devil ;  heresies,  dissent, 
are  the  work  of  the  devil  —Selected. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  Triple  Wedding. — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Wame 
of  the  Haines  (Ohilkat)  Mission,  Alaska,  says: 
'“Christian  marriages  and  funerals  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  every  day.  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  after  morning  service  of  marrying  three 
couples — father  and  mother,  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  brother  and  a  girl.  For  the  first  time 
everything  went  like  clock-work — no  boisterous 
noise ;  no  awkward  pauses ;  no  laughable  mis¬ 
takes.  I  have  seen  many  weddings  among  my 
own  color  that  did  not  compare  with  that 
triple  wedding.  All  of  the  brides  had  white, 
or  nearly  white  silk  costumes  fitted  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  with  bridal  veils,  artificial  flowers,  etc. 
and  the  grooms  were  just  as  fine-looking  and 
as  nicely  dressed. 

‘  ‘  I  fully  believe  we  will  some  day  have  here 
the  metropolis  of  southeastern  Alaska.  Already 
we  can  lay  claim  to  Haines  being  a  town  of 
homes.  ’  ’ 

Hoonah. — The  new  missionary,  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Carle,  says:  “We are  much  pleased 
with  Hoonah  and  its  people.  There  is  doubt¬ 
less  much  genuine  piety  among  them.  The 
church  is  nearly  filled  every  Sabbath  with  an 
attentive  and  reverent  audience.  No  time  goes 
to  waste  in  the  prayer- meeting;  many  are 
ready  to  take  part.  I  find  it  hard  to  preach 
through  an  interpreter  and  hope  I  may  some 
day  speak  in  their  own  tongue.  I  have  had  a 
conflict  with  the  last  remnant  of  Indian  medi¬ 
cal  practice.  I  now  have  the  case  in  charge, 
but  too  late  to  save  the  man’s  life,  I  fear.  It 
is  hard  for  them  to  break  away  from  these  old 
fluperstitions.  ’  ’ 

Skaguay  is  the  chief  of  the  young  cities  of 
Alaska,  built  as  a  depot  of  supply  for  the  great 
mining  regions  of  the  interior.  The  Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young  informed  ns  that  this  place  is  the 
natural  gateway  to  a  region  nearly  half  as  large 
as  the  United  States.  “Nineteen  years  ago,” 
he  writes,  “I  camped  on  the  site  of  Skaguay, 
then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  not  even  an 
Indian  hut  in  the  virgin  forest.  The  wildest 
imagination  would  not  have  pictured  a  town 
in  that  strip  of  dense  evergreen,  shut  in  and 
almost  overhung  by  granite  mountains.  When 
I  arrived  there  the  last  of  August,  1897,  I  found 
a  confused  camp  in  the  woods  as  if  the  forest 
and  mountains  had  swallowed  up  an  army.  A 
year  later  I  rode  royally  into  a  neat  little  city 
in  a  railway  coach  and  found  three  or  four 
thousand  settled  inhabitants,  with  well  made 
streets,  good  hotels,  a  superb  water  system, 
electric  lights,  with  all  the  comforts  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  civilization.” 

Friends  who  have  been  watching  for  tidings 
of  this  intrepid  missionary  will  be  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  he  has  recovered. 

Howkan  (Jackson  Postoffioe)  “is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Long  Island,  which  lies 
between  the  south  end  of  Prince  Edward’s  and 
Doll  Island,  and  west  of  Port  Chester ;  is  the 
most  important  native  village  in  this  part  of 
the  territory. 

“The  Hydshs,  or  Haid,  are  considered  by 
many  as  equal  to  the  Tsimpseans  in  point  of 
intelligence,  morals  and  general  character. 
They  are  good-looking  as  a  class,  and  some  of 
the  women  are  very  pretty. 

“The  village  of  Howkan  contains  about  forty 
houses,  among  them  a  number  of  neat  and 
pretty  cottages  occupied  by  natives.  ’  ’ 

The  Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota.— 
Miss  Agnes  Pond  as  matron  has  charge  of 
forty  girls.  ‘  ‘  The  house  is  full,  yet  we  will 
try  to  make  room  for  fifty  rather  than  turn 
any  away.  The  girls  vary  in  age  from  five  to 
twenty.  Being  mother  to  all  these  girls  is 
no  light  duty.  We  find  that  there  is  no  line 
in  which  past  training  and  education  is  thrown 
away.  Our  duties  are  so  varied  that  we  have 
need  of  a  practical  education  in  everything : 
from  washing  and  scrubbing  to  taking  part  in 


prayer-meeting,  from  mending  and  dressmak¬ 
ing  to  giving  careful  religious  instruction  to 
the  wee  ones,  not  to  speak  of  cooking,  nursing, 
etc. 

“We  realize  as  we  receive  the  many  things 
needed  to  protect  from  winter's  cold,  what  a 
host  of  God’s  dear  people  are  praying  and 
working  for  these  children,  and  feel  that  we 
are  only  the  hands  for  those  who  really  do  the 
work.  May  God’s  blessing  be  upon  every  one. 

“The  very  short  days  and  the  many  long 
hours  of  lamp  light  make  the  winter  quarter 
hard  and  laborious.”  What  joy  it  must  have 
been  to  one  Superintendent  of  work  to  report 
that  the  quarter  had  “been  rich  with  blessings 
and  full  of  promise.” 

Lapwai  (Nez  Perces)  Mission,  Idaho.— The 
class  of  which  Miss  McBeth  has  charge  are 
reported  as  doing  faithful  work.  “The 
Shoshone  pupils  understand  some  English. 
One  explains  what  he  reads  to  his  less  advanced 
friend.  They  are  contented  and  happy.  One, 
trying  to  write  to  his  friends  at  home,  thus 
expressed  himself:  ‘This  is  a  fine  country  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  Bible  in.  ’  Our 
school  is  truly  a  Bible  school.  One  of  my  new 
pupils  is  often  called  away  to  aot  as  interpreter 
for  railroad  ofScials  in  treating  for  right  of  way 
through  Indian  land.  He  does  not  want  to 
leave  his  school,  but  needs  the  money. 

“My  Nez  Perces  pupils  are  sent  by  the  ses¬ 
sion  each  week  to  conduct  prayer-meetings  at 
different  points  in  the  congregation.  The 
native  pastor,  Mark  Arthur,  receives  much  help 
from  his  school-mates  and  often  sits  with  them 
here  around  our  study  tablet  He  is  always 
present  Sunday-school  day. 

‘  ‘  My  work  is  a  continual  joy,  so  earnest  and 
anxious  are  my  pupils  to  know  more  about 
God  and  his  Book.  ” 

In  Montana  — Miss  Miller  describes  Wolf 
Point  as  “a  little  hamlet.  There  are  plainly 
evidences  of  the  need  of  missionary  effort  here. 
The  people  are  ready  enough  to  patronize  the 
school.  They  are  ready  to  support  it  with 
work  and  their  ‘  rations,  ’  but  they  have  little 
else  to  offer,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  The 
United  States  agent  here  is  in  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  day  school.  I  have  visited  every 
home  but  one  within  walking  distance.  Some 
are  in  tepees.  I  have  wished  that  I  might  visit 
some  who  are  farther  away,  but  I  have  no 
mode  of  conveyance.  It  is  a  question  whether 
a  wheel  would  be  a  wise  investment,  consider¬ 
ing  the  gumbo  and  cactus  in  this  locality. 
Such  a  response  has  been  made  for  the  building 
at  Wolf  Point  that  we  hope  very  soon  the 
Home  will  be  a  reality.”  H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

DINING  WITH  MOHAMMEOaNS— A  PERSIAN 
FEAST. 

“Yesterday  I  had  an  unusual  experience. 
Only  once  before,  in  a  garden  (and  in  Urnmia), 
have  I  ever  taken  a  meal  with  a  Mohammedan 
family.  A  lady  who  had  been  a  doctor’s  patient 
(consumption)  for  two  years,  invited  doctor 
and  her  friends  to  dinner.  Dr.  B,  A,  and  I, 
and  Hawa  went.  We  found  everything  exceed¬ 
ingly  delightful,  the  large  room  where  we  sat 
with  three  big  windows  beautifully  draped, 
exquisite  carpets,  comfortable  stove  (it  was 
kept  too  hot  for  me),  chairs,  blooming  flowers, 
table  laden  with  various  sweets,  and  tea  in 
glass  tnmblers  fltting  very  flne  silver  holders 
with  Arabic  inscriptions  and  served  frequently. 
The  man  of  the  house  received  us  with  his 
family  and  was  exceedingly  courteous  and  never 
left  the  room,  and  made  ns  many  oriental  com¬ 
pliments;  e.g.  I  said  when  the  elegant  and 
complicated  dinner  was  served,  ‘How  could 
yon  have  done  more  for  the  king?’  He  said, 

‘  Our  guests  are  more  to  ns  than  two  kings.  ’ 
One  of  the  two  grown  daughters  often  went 
out.  Her  mother  said,  ‘She  is  doing  the 


cooking — for  such  company  as  yon  we  could 
not  trust  it  to  any  other  hands,  though  for 
ourselves  ordinarily  we  have  servants.  ’  Did 
you  ever  know  anything  like  that? 

‘  ‘  The  mother  looked  very  sweet  and  happy 
with  her  seven  around  her — seven  are  living, 
and  the  two  youngest  have  wet  nurses.  Seven 
are  dead.  I  asked.  Are  your  children  obedi¬ 
ent?  ‘Yes,  especially  that  one’  (pointing 
to  a  flne  handsome  boy  of  ^ten,  who  brought 
his  books  and  read  to  ns  in  Persian  and  French, 
so-called. )  I  am  sending  him  a  gay  red  Injeel’ 
(Testament).  May  the  dear  Lord  bless  it  to 
him  and  his  mother! 

“The  dinner  was  a  great  show.  She  asked 
very  courteously  how  we  would  prefer  it, 
native  fashion,  or  on  the  table.  We  said, 
‘Your  usual  way.’  A  tall  servant  and  the 
ten  year-old  son  spread  two  long  tablecloths 
(white  cotton)  on  the  floor  and  then  surrounded 
it  with  sheets  of  lawath  (bread),  very  white, 
as  thin  as  lace,  beautiful  and  delicious,  and 
set  for  each  of  us  knives,  spoons  and  forks — no 
napkins.  Then  the  servant  man  came  in, 
staggering  under  an  immense  copper  waiter, 
silvered,  on  which  were  three  heaping  platters 
of  Tpilaa  (rice)  and  roast  lamb  and]  chicken, 
enough  for  two  abundant  and  sufficient  meals 
— but  there  were  nearly  two  dozen  other  dishes 
besides — various  meats  in  native  style ;  chopped 
like  sausages— with  peas  in  rich  gravy;  dolmat 
wrapped  in  pickled  grape  leaves ;  squash  fried 
and  ornamented  with  nuts ;  boothala,  herbs  and 
rice  in  milk,  delicious;  four  large  plates  of 
rice  flour  in  milk,  like  blano  mange ;  two  large 
cakes  very  light,  one  colored  deep  green  with 
spinach,  which  would  be  admired  at  green  teeu ; 
eight  kinds  of  preserves  and  pickles — very  flne 
—especially  the  preserved  rose  leaves;  a  very 
pretty  salad,  flrst  a  layer  of  thickened  cream 
(white),  then  a  smaller  one  of  spinach,  then  a 
top  layer  of  nuts  (bleached). 

“We  ate  a  long  time,  and  the  parents  and  sons 
sat  down  with  us,  while  the  daughters  stood 
to  serve.  The  carving  was  done  very  efficiently 
by  the  father’s  and  mother’s  hands,  who  placed 
great  hunks  before  us  and  kept  it  up  in  spite 
of  our  cries  for  mercy  I  The  rice  was  served 
by  the  mother’s  hands  and  was  eaten,  a  great 
handful  at  a  time,  in  an  earnest  manner,  more 
effective  than  graceful,  so  that  a  ewer  and 
basin  and  towel  were  necessary  at  the  end  of 
the  feast — the  water  poured  over  the  hands  and 
falling  out  of  sight  through  the  perforated  top 
of  the  basin.  They  consider  any  other  kind 
of  washing  impure ;  i.e.  dipping  the  second 
time  in  soiled  water.  We  declined  the  ablu¬ 
tion,  as  we  had  used  forks. 

“The  viands  removed,  little  tables  were  set 
before  ns  with  seven  or  eight  kinds]of  sweets, 
and  tea  and  iced  buttermilk. 

‘  ‘  The  best  we  could  do  to  return  snch  hospital¬ 
ity  would  be  very  meagre  in  comparison  with 
the  quality  and  quantity  in  this  feast.  I  said 
to  our  host  (who  professes  to  be  a  physician 
and  gets  money  for  it).  How  can  yon,  a  doc¬ 
tor,  make  ns  eat  so  much  and  kill  us?  The 
ever-ready  Persian  replied,  ‘  Oh,  in  a  doctor’s 
house,  everything  is  safe.  ’  Dr.  B.  said  as  we 
were  remarking  on  one  of  the  dishes,  ’  ‘  Mrs. 
Rhea  will  write  to  her  daughter  in  New  York 
and  tell  her  about  this  feast.  ’  ‘  Please  write 
and  invite  her  to  come  and  be  our  guest,’  he 
answered.  So  now,  yon  must  accept.  I  was 
almost  afraid  all  the  rich  and  strange  food 
would  make  me  sick,  but  it  did  not  at  all.  It 
was  nice  and  delicate,  though  the  spices  and 
mixtures  were  not  always  agreeable  to  ns,  but 
the  lamb  and  chicken  and  rice  were  excellent 
and  nourishing,  and  as  for  the  booshala,  I 
would  like  a  big  bowl  of  it  every  day.  I  have 
always  said  Persia  retains  its  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  its  cuisine.  The  very  greatest  dainty 
ever  cooked,  and  we  have  nothing  that  ap¬ 
proaches  it,  is  hareesa,  \amb  and  chicken  and  a 
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Made  from  most  highly  refined  and 
healthful  ingredients. 


Assures  light,  sweet,  pure  and 
wholesome  food. 

Housekeepers  must  exercise  care  in  buying  bak¬ 
ing  powders,  to  avoid  alum.  Alum  powders  are 
sold  cheap  to  catch  the  unwary,  but  alum  is  a  poi¬ 
son,  and  its  use  in  food  seriously  injures  health. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


fine  preparation  of  wheat,  stirred  all  day  and 
night  till  it  ia  like  thick  cream.  Don’t  yon 
wish  yon  had  some?  Bat  don’t  try  the  recipe.  ” 

The  above  is  part  of  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs. 
8.  J.  Rhea,  who  is  visiting  in  Tabriz,  Persia. 
The  social  relations  between  the  missionaries 
and  the  native  residents  are  very  pleasant,  as  is 
shown  by  the  respect  shown  Dr.  Mary  Bradford, 
and  the  scores  of  New  Year’s  calls  received  by 
Mrs.  Wilson  when  she  opened  her  house  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  8.  R.  D. 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

8.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

A  OENEBAI.  SraVET. 

In  Mr.  Greig’s  last  annual  report,  speaking 
of  the  fact  that  in  view  of  the  deficit  nothing 
short  of  a  special  donation  seemed  to  justify  a 
new  effort,  he  significantly  adds : 

Possibly  we  have  been  in  error  here.  Mission 
work  like  every  other  tends  to  become  stereo¬ 
typed,  and  not  the  least  of  Dr.  MoAll’s  great 
olainu  to  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  pub¬ 
lic  was  the  amazing  inventiveness  which  en¬ 
abled  him  constantly  to  devise  something  fresh 
and  untried.  Much  of  what  he  inaugurated  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  has'been  absorbed  into 
the  general  scheme  of  operations  of  the  French 
Churches ;  the  religious  and  political  conditions 
of  the  oountry  have  greatly  modified ;  only  the 
need  remains,  even  more  insistent  than  of  old, 
but  not  to  be  met  by  the  old  methods.  8inoe 
our  founder’s  death  we  have  contented  our¬ 
selves  with  walking  carefully  in  his  steps, 
carrying  out  his  plans,  filling  in  his  framework, 
and  the  Master  has  blessed  our  efforts;  but  we 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  adopt 
another  program,  and  relying  on  the  Spirit 
who  guided  Dr.  MoAll,  strike  out  for  his  Mis¬ 
sion  untrodden  paths.  Few  now  come  to  won¬ 
der— the  hills  are  becoming  congregations  of 
Milet. 

Mr.  Greig  also  speaks  of  interest  in  Bible 
study  and  multiplication  of  prayer- meetings 
being  a  general  oharaoteristic  this  year.  From 
one  point  of  view,  he  oontinnes,  there  is  here 
abundant  compensation  for  the  more  restricted 
area  in  which  our  infinence  makes  itself  felt ; 
but  if  our  Mission  in  France  is  to  bear  the 
Good  News  to  those  who  are  utterly  outside 
the  fold,  then  this  success,  however  genuine, 
is  not  the  kind  we  wish. 

For  the  masses  are  not  unreachable.  The 
crowds  that  throng  the  Bon  Mettager  night 
after  night  prove  that  for  the  country,  and  the 
discussions  with  Anarchists  and  8ocialists  in 
Roubaix  and  in  Marseilles  show  that  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  great  cities  are  ready  to  listen  too, 
if  the  truth  be  put  before  them  in  a  form  they 
can  understand.  The  development  of  the  work 
in  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  North 
is  oertainly  one  of  the  most  important  events 


Spring  Humors 
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of  the  year.  .  .  .  “Conferencea”  on  subjects 
of  public  morality,  given  by  men  of  note,  and 
followed  up  by  appeals  for  signatures,  show 
the  anarchists  that  we  are  absolutely  at  one 
with  them  in  condemning  the  actual  condition  I 
of  society.  Children’s  meetings  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  are  already  beginning  to  react 
on  the  homes,  and  finally  the  remedy  for  all 
our  ills  is  clearly  shown  in  the  weekly  evan¬ 
gelistic  meeting.  Not  only  the  size  of  the 
audiences  at  these  different  gatherings  proves 
what  a  hold  has  been  secured  upon  the  turbu¬ 
lent,  much-injured  population  of  these  fau¬ 
bourgs,  but  still  more  interesting  results  appear 
in  the  invitations  spontaneously  given  by  the 
members  of  the  workmen’s  clubs  to  come  and 
discuss  religious  and  social  problems,  some¬ 
times  in  their  own  rooms,  sometimes  at  the 
*‘8olidaiite.  ”  Clearly  the  evangelist  of  the 
twentieth  century  must  be  a  man  of  wide  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  as  keen  to  prove  that  holiness  has 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  necessary  for  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

8omething  of  the  same  experience  met  those 
of  our  number  who  undertook  last  spring  evan¬ 
gelistic  tours  in  the  villages,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  beyond  Paria  Utterly  plunged  in  mate¬ 


rialism-most  of  those  populations  seemed  to  be, 
and  the  more  purely  rural  they  were  the  more 
insensible  they  seemed  to  religion  and  to  things 
invisible.  But  though  they  had  no  notion  of  sin 
nor  any  desire  for  heaven,  they  could  not  deny 
that  drunkenness  and  immorality  made  their 
homes  a  hell,  and  conscience  once  awakened, 
though  ever  so  little,  could  find  satisfaction 
nowhere  but  in  Christ.  Of  course,  something 
like  this  has  been  revealed  by  the  jonmeyings 
of  the  boat ;  but  in  these  far  inland  villages 
the  ignorance  is  oertainly  more  dense,  while 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  room  in  which  to 
preach  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  work. 
Those  who  have  already  engaged  in  it  are, 
however,  the  most  eager  to  recommence. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Auxiliary  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
will  be  held  in  the  West  End  Collegiate 
Church,  West  End  avenue  and  Seventy- seventh 
street,  Tuesday,  March  27,  1900,  at  8  o’clock. 
Welcome  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Cobb ;  address  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Sage  McKay 
D.D.  Mrs.  T.  M.  Tyng  will  present  a  few 
word-pictures  of  what  she  has  seen  of  the 
work  in  France. 
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The  College  Department 

Rey.  O.  W.  E.  Ohapin. 

COLLEGES. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Oonn. 
—Professor  Fisher  has  lately  given  an  address 
before  the  University  Olnb,  on  Tmsts  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Combinations.  Professor  Mead’s  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads  was  the  third 
of  the  college  course.  The  annual  banquet  of 
the  alumni,  undergraduates  and  friends  of  the 
college  was  held  at  the  college  gymnasium  on 
February  21.  This  is  the  one  occasion  during 
the  year  when  students  and  faculty,  young 
alumni  and  old  meet  on  a  common  level  to  dis¬ 
cusses  the  interests  of  the  college  and  mingle 
fellowship  and  good  cheer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
M.  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Thank-Offering  Commission,  presided  as  toast¬ 
master,  and  speeches  were  made  by  President 
Raymond,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Davis  ’76,  Professor 
Atwater,  E.  O.  Smith  ’93,  F.  D.  Beattys  ’85, 
and  others. 

Much  regret  is  felt  in  the  college  at  the  evi¬ 
dent  serious  misapprehension  in  many  qnarters 
of  the  experiments  made  under  Professor  At¬ 
water’s  direction  on  the  so-called  food-value  of 
alcohol.  These  experiments  show,  as  experi¬ 
ments  elsewhere  had  already  shown,  that 
alcohol  taken  in  small  quantities  into  the 
human  body  is  oxidized  and  thereby  produces 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat.  As  food  not  only 
builds  up  the  body  and  repairs  waste  of  tissue, 
but  also  produces  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm, 
it  is  seen  that  alcohol  when  oxidized  in  the 
body  performs  one  of  the  functions  of  ordinary 
food,  and  hence,  in  so  far,  is  a  food.  But  alco¬ 
hol  can  never  repair  waste  nor  build  up  tissue, 
and  hence  is  at  the  most  only  a  partial  or  fuel 
food.  The  harm  which  it  undoubtedly  does  to 
the  digestive  and  nervous  systems  when  taken 
in  considerable  quantity  (not  to  speak  of  its 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties)  so  far  outweighs  the  trifling  value  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  heat  produced,  that  no  valid  argu¬ 
ment  can  possibly  be  made  for  its  general  use 
as  a  beverage. 

The  fact  which  has  been  verified  by  the 
aforesaid  experiments  is  of  scientific  value ;  but 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  it 
proved  alcohol  to  be  “nutritious,”  and  its 
moderate  use  advantageous.  That  argument  is 
repudiated  by  the  investigators,  and  the  delib¬ 
erate  perversion  of  the|faots  by  some  and  their 
misapprehension  by  others  is  deplored  by  the 
college  and  by  all  friends  of  temperance  and 
the  truth. 

The  President  and  Trustees  of  Wesleyan  are 
actively  engaged  in  securing  funds  for  new 
buildings.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Thank-Offering  movement  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  secure  from 
churches  and  individuals  both  large  sums  and 
small,  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  college.  The 
Methodist  Church  of  Middletown  has  already 
subscribed  about  |7,000  toward  its  twentieth 
century  thank-offering,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  a  new 
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building  at  Wesleyan,  and  many  other  churches 
have  the  matter  under  serious  consideration. 
The  last  number  of  the  Official  Bulletin  speci¬ 
fied  some  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  college  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  A  new  building  to  contain  lecture- 
rooms  and  administration  offices.  (2)  The 
completion  of  the  Alumni  Library  Fund.  (8) 
A  new  Physical  Laboratory.  (4)  The  addition 
of  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  general  endow¬ 
ment  fund.  (6)  The  endowment  of  scholar¬ 
ships. 

There  is  also  a  somewhat  general  feeling 
that  a  Woman’s  College  ought  to  be  organized 
within  the  university,  to  provide  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  in  a  larger  and  better  way 
than  has  been  possible  under  the,  scheme  of  co¬ 
education  which  has  prevailed  here  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.— A 
recent  social  event  of  much  interest  was  the 
visit  of  the  Authors’  Club,  February  26,  by 
invitation  of  President  Hazard.  All  the  promi¬ 
nent  writers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  club,  and  many  of  them  accepted 
the  invitation  to  see  Wellesley  and  to  meet  the 
Canadian  poet,  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Not  the  smallest  pleasure  afforded  by  this 
afternoon  visit  was  the  reading  by  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  some  of  his  own  verses,  and  also  from 
an  unpublished  romance.  The  Heart  of  the 
Ancient  Wood.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Abby  Morton  Diaz,  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore,  Col. 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Mrs.  Ednah  Y.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Herbert  Ward,  Mrs.  Ward,  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth  and  the  Rev.  George  A.  Cooke. 

There  are  six  fraternity  societies,  with  regu¬ 
lar  organizations,  which  lend  much  to  the 
roundness  of  the  college  life.  Although  they 
are  essentially  student  societies,  each  includes 
several  members  of  the  faculty.  The  society 
organizations  are  noi  secret,  in  a  literal  sense, 
for  the  constitution  of  each  must  be  approved 
by  the  academic  council ;  but  there  is  a  form 
of  initiation  in  connection  with  the  admission 
to  membership,  and  a  student  thus  admitted 
to  one  society  is  not  eligible  for  membership 
in  any  other. 

These  societies  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  interests,  both  the  intellectual  and 
the  social  side  receiving  due  recognition. 
Within  a  comparatively  few  years  permission 
has  been  given  four  of  the  societies  for  the 
erection  of  chapter  houses ;  the  remaining  two 
will  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  a  like  privi¬ 
lege  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  house  to  be 
built  and  occupied  was  that  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  a  building  modeled  after  the  famous 
Stratford-on-Avon  house.  Its  situation  is  un¬ 
equalled,  standing  as  it  does  between  Oollege 
Hall  and  the  Art  Building,  and  overlooking 
the  wide  strech  of  campus.  The  Shakespeare 
Society  was  organized  in  1876,  and  is  a  branch 
of  the  London  Shakespeare  Society.  Each  year 
at  commencement  time  this  popular  oollege 
society  gives  an  out-door  parlor  performance  of 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

The  Phi  Sigma  and  Zeta  Alpha  Societies 
likewise  date  back  to  1876.  They  also  have 
new  chapter  houses,  the  one  a  picturesque 
villa,  the  other  an  attractive  building,  colonial 
in  design.  ■  Tau  Zeta  Epsilon  and  Alpha  Kappa 
Ohi  are,  like  the  Agora,  younger  in  years  than 
the  three  first  mentioned;  but  their  aims,  lit¬ 
erary,  artistic,  classical  and  social,  bring  them 
into  equally  deserved  popularity. 

One  society  the  college  has,  however,  the 
Barn  Swallows,  which  includes  all  members 
desiring  admission :  its  object  being  to  foster 
the  general  social  life.  This  it  succeeds  in 
admirably.  Its  meetings,  dramatic,  philan¬ 
thropic  “benefit,”  or  purely  social,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  general  fraternity  feeling  among 
the  students  who  in  the  multiplicity  of  num¬ 
bers  and  interests,  seldom  otherwise  come  to- 
'gether,  save  at  the  chapel  exercises,  library 
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and  hall.  And  here  the  members  hold  their 
regular  meetings,  spend  a  part  of  their  recrea¬ 
tion  time  and  entertain  their  friends.  In  no 
case,  however,  are  the  claims  of  society  life 
allowed  to  interfere  with  academic  demands, 
and  in  no  case  do  the  student  members  reside 
in  these  houses. 

One  other  chapter  house,  that  being  erected 
by  the  Agora  Society,  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  Agora  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  socie¬ 
ties,  having  as  its  aim  the  direct  influencing  of 
its  members  in  the  political  and  social  problems 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  a  general  broadening  of 
interests.  On  Saturday  evening,  March  8,  this 
society  held  an  open  meeting,  giving  through 
keen,  up-to-date  debate  a  Parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  South  African  situation. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. — The  new  catalogue  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  volume 
of  860  pages,  of  which  nearly  one- third  are 
occupied  by  the  register  of  graduates  and  their 
professional  occupations. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Institute  appears  in 
the  fact  that  of  the  total  number  of  graduates 
since  1868  (2,136),  one-half  have  taken  their 
degrees  in  the  past  seven  years.  One  new 
Alumni  Society  is  mentioned,  the  Washington 
Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  of  which  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Newell  ’85, 
Chief  Hydrographer  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  is  President.  Other  changes 
include  a  considerable  extension  of  the  list  of 
professional  lecturers,  and  announcements  of 
the  new  courses  of  instruction  in  Heating  and 
Ventilation  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Of  the  officials  appointed  among  Institute 
graduates  during  the  last  year  are :  General 
Superintendent,  Chicago,  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way;  President  of  the  Denver  Engineering 
Works;  President  of  the  Aurora  Metal  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Chief  Engineer  of  the  United  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  (Ltd)  of  Johannesburg,  South 
African  Republic;  Hydrographer,  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  Superintendent  of 
the  Dolores  Mine  Gnggenheimer  Exploration 
Company,  Mexico ;  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwest¬ 
ern  Railroad;  Past  Assistant  Paymaster, 
United  States  Navy;  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company ;  Assistant 
Naval  Architect,  New  Fork  Ship  Building 
Yard ;  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
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ton;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Throop  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute ;  Assistant  Engineer  for  Honolnln 
Sewerage  H.  L ;  First  Vice-President  and 
Snperintendent  of  Shoenberger  Stmotnral 
Company ;  Editor  of  the  American  Elec¬ 
trician  ;  Assistant  Engineer  for  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  and  Professor  of  Physios  at  Colby 
College. 

Lake  Forest  Uniyebsitt,  Lake  Forest,  IlL 
— President  James  G.  E.  MoClnre  announced 
on  March  1st  that  two  gifts  aggregating  $45,  • 
000  had  been  made  to  the  endowment  of  that 
nniversity.  The  first  was  the  offer  naade  by 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of  $25,000,  on  the  condition 
that  $100,000  be  raised  or  securely  pledged  to 
the  endowment  by  January  1,  1901.  When  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Durand,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  university  heard  of  this  offer, 
he  started  the  ball  rolling  by  a  gift  of  $20,000 
to  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  and  this  gift  of  Mr.  Durand’s 
has  already  been  placed  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  university.  It  leaves  $80,000  to  be  raised 
in  the  next  nine  months,  but  President  McClure 
is  confident  not  only  of  raising  this  amount  in 
the  time,  but  even  of  making  it  $200,000. 

Previous  to  his  latest  benefaction  Dr.  Pear¬ 
sons,  who  has  expressed  deep  interest  in  Lake 
Forest,  had  given  a  large  amount  for  endow¬ 
ment  purposes.  On  condition  that  $400,000 
more  be  obtained  be  gave  $100,000  in  1888.  Of 
this,  $50,000  was  used  to  found  the  D.  K.  Pear¬ 
sons  Chair  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Prof.  John  J.  Halsey,  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege  faculty.  .  The  remainder  was  devoted  to 
establishing  the  Pearsons  loan  fund.  This 
fund  is  loaned  to  needy  students,  in  sums 
of  $100.  The  borrower  gives  a  note,  in¬ 
dorsed  by  his  parent  or  another  responsible 
person,  and  the  principal  is  paid  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  This  unique  plan  has  enabled  many  wor¬ 
thy  students  to  obtain  an  education. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Durand  have  made 
many  gifts  to  Lake  Forest  University,  among 
them  being  the  Durand  Art  Institute,  Lois 
EEall,  the  new  dormitory  for  young  women ; 
Alice  Home,  the  university  hospital,  and  the 
Annie  Durand  cottage,  one  of  the  academy 
buildings.  Mr.  Durand  has  been  a  trustee 
many  years,  and  before  being  elected  President 
of  the  Board  to  succeed  Charles  B.  Farwell  he 
was  Treasurer  of  the  university. 

Tbe  growth  and  prosperity  of  Lake  Forest 
University  in  the  two  years  and  a-half  in 
which  Dr.  McClure  has  been  President  are  con¬ 
sidered  remarkable  by  friends  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Four  buildings  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment,  another  has  been  remodeled  and 


a  sixth  is  expected  to  be  built  in  tbe  summer. 

Coe  Colleqe,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  is  having 
the  most  prosperous  year  of  its  history.  Within 
the  past  year  three  members  have  been  added 
to  the  faculty  and  tbe  courses  of  study  greatly 
enriched.  Tbe  religious  interest  is  very  high 
among  the  students  and  much  aggressive  Chris¬ 
tian  work  is  done  by  them.  Tbe  Day  of  Prayer 
for  colleges  was  a  memorable  one.  Extra 
meetings  were  held  for  several  days  preceding, 
as  a  preparation  for  it.  Dr.  A.  B.  Marshall 
of  Des  Moines  was  present  and  had  charge  of 
tbe  meetings.  He  spoke  words  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement.  His  address  on  the  Five 
Crowns  of  Life  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Harvard  University  has  just  established  a 
course  in  Landscape  Architecture,  and  has 
appointed  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Jr.  with 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff  as  assistant  to  con¬ 
duct  the  course ;  both  are  Harvard  graduates 
and  are  authorities  in  their  profession.  The 
course  will  provide  practical  and  thecretical 
instruction  in  the  science  of  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  the  first  year  studies  will  take  up  the 
theory  of  design  with  historical  and  techni¬ 
cal  courses;  the  second  year  studies  will  be 
the  planning  and  general  arrangement  of  build¬ 
ings  upon  the  treatment  of  axial  arrangement 
smd  symmetry  of  design  in  massing ;  the  third 
and  fourth  years  lectures  will  be  given  upon 
the  history  of  landscape  architecture. 

"As  a  prerequisite  to  intelligent  and  success¬ 
ful  design,"  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  "the  students 
will  be  given  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
materials  which  are  required  in  the  execution 
of  plans  and  a  familiarity  with  the  means  by 
which  they  are  utilized.  In  this  connection 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  study 
of  plants,  both  as  individuals  and  as  elements 
in  plantations.  In  the  first  year  will  be  given 
leotuies  and  laboratory  work  in  botany,  supple¬ 
mented  by  study  in  plants  and  garden  work  at 
the  botanic  garden.  The  second  year  will  in¬ 
clude  a  course  in  horticulture  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  consisting  of  lectures,  with  study 
and  practice  in  the  greenhouses,  field  and 
garden.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  be 
given  successive  courses  on  plants  in  relation 
to  landscape  planting.  These  courses  will  be 
supplemented  by  special  summer  work,  after 
the  third  year.  All  the  other  technical  in¬ 
struction  will  be  given  at  Cambridge,  with  the 
exception  of  the  summer  field  course  in  survey¬ 
ing,  which  is  conducted  at  a  distance  from  the 
college.  The  courses  in  landscape  design  will 
further  include  the  elaboration  of  construction 
plans.  The  courses  in  elementary  architectural 
design  and  in  technical  and  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient,  renaissance  and  modem 
styles,  will  give  a  valuable  training  in  the 
principles  of  design  and  ensure  ability  to  treat 
the  minor  problems  of  an  architectural  nature 
arising  in  connection  with  most  landscape  work, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  formal  gar¬ 
dens  and  terraces.  ’  ’ 

Oarleton  Oolleoe  is  a  co-educational  Chris¬ 
tian  college,  founded  by  Oongregationalists  in 
1867,  having  besides  the  college  proper  a 
preparatory  Academy  and  a  School ,  of  Music. 
Its  present  enrollment  is  about  850  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  of  whom  over  one  hundred  are 
freshmen.  It  has  thirteen  professors  and  ten 
instractors.  Its  property  amounts  to  somewhat 
over  a  half-million  dollars,  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  in  buildings  and  equipment.  Its  name 
was  conferred  in  recognition  of  a  gift  of  $50,  - 
000  from  Mr.  William  Oarleton  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.  The  Rev.  James  W.  Strong  D.D.,  LL.D. 
was  elected  as  its  first  President  in  1870,  and 
has  held  the  office  ever  since.  Its  educational 
methods,  standards  and  curriculum  are  those 
of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land,  and  its  gradu¬ 
ates  to  a  notable  extent  are  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  professional 


THE  BEST  SHOE  FOR  WOMEN 


Hygienic —allowing:  freedom  for  walking, 
while  perfecting  the  form  of  the  foot,— yet 
shapely  in  appearance. 

Each  model  is  scientifically  draughted,— 
the  same  shape  can  be  obtained  in  Oxford 
tie  or  Boot,— black  or  tan,— light,  medium 
or  heavy  weight  leather,  so  that  one  fitting 
will  suffice  for  a  supply  of  all  varieties  of 
foot  gear. 

Every  desirable  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  found  in  high  priced  Shoes  is 
included  in  the  Sorosis. 

$3.50  per  pair. 

35  Varieties.  Sizes  1  to  9. 

Widths  AAA  to  E. 

Sold  in  New  York  exclusively  by 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


and  business  pursuits.  Ten  per  cent,  of  those 
who  have  been  graduated  five  years  are  pro¬ 
fessors  or  instructors  in  colleges.  The  astro¬ 
nomical  observatory  is  exceptionally  efficient, 
having  one  of  the  finest  telescopes  in  the 
country,  publishing  an  astronomical  magazine 
of  wide  circulation,  and  doing  much  valuable 
original  work.  Though  the  college  is  not  sec¬ 
tarian,  its  Christian  character  is  earnestly 
maintained;  a  large  majority  of  its  students 
are  Christians;  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Bible-study  and  Mission-  study  classes, 
daily  and  weekly  prayer-meetings  and  other 
organized  Christian  activities  are'  always  vig¬ 
orously  sustained.  Systematic  Bible-study  is  a 
part  of  tbe  college  curriculum,  required  during 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  elective 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

COLI.EGE  NOTES. 

Gutenberg  and  the  Invention  of  Printing  is 
the  title  of  a  lecture  to  be  given  by  Byron  A. 
Finney  of  the  general  library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  before  the  Unity  Club  of  Ann 
Arbor,  February  26.  Tbe  lecture,  which  is  in 
commemoration  of  the  five  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  accepted  birth  year  of  Gutenberg, 
will  be  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  showing 
some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  printing  and 
portraits  of  the  printers. 

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  D.D.  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Detroit,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
at  Auburn  on  February  20,  on  the  topic,  Con¬ 
gregationalism  and  the  Present  Day  Religions 
Problems.  Dr.  Boynton  comes  of  a  long  line 
of  Congregational  forbears,  and  is  qualified  to 
speak  for  his  church.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
he  spoke  enthusiastically,  for  he  takes  a  warm, 
hearty  grip  of  every  subject  he  touches.  Dr. 
Boynton  told  the  Auburn  students  that  Con¬ 
gregationalism  is  making  three  important  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  religions  life  of  to-day.  In 
tbe  region  of  thought  it  stands  for  liberty,  in 
activity  it  contributes  nobility,  and  to  fellow¬ 
ship  it  brings  the  spirit  of  charity.  On  the 
same  occasion.  Dr.  Boynton  addressed  the  stu¬ 
dents  upon  the  use  of  illustration  in  preaching, 
and  being  a  past-master  in  that  art  he  was  able 
to  give  them  pertinent  advice  in  its  practice. 
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NURSES 

Know  that  good  diet  Is 
of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  during  convales- 
ence.  A  beef  tea  that 
contains  the  smaliest 
amount  of  fat  or  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  foreign 
ingredients  often 
hinders, instead 
heiping,  recovery. 

As  a  perfect,  strengtheninp',  stimu- 
latiug  essence  of  beef,  nothing  ap¬ 
proaches 

LIEBIG 

Company’s  Extract 

OF  BEEF 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TWnUKBlIT  HOUSB  OHAFTHB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mae.  JciJAH  Ohairman. 

Miu  Amin  R.  Bbaia,  Oor.  800*7. 

Miu  Olaba  FnLD,  TraaatiTer. 

Miss  Elkahob  J.  Cbawtobd,  Head- Worker. 


DEYELOPMENT  OF  THE  KING’S  DAU6HTEBS’ 
SETTLEMENT. 

Althongh  onr  readers  already  know  so  mnoh 
of  the  Settlement  work,  the  following  account 
of  its  development  and  characteristics  is  so 
clear  and  comprehensive  that  we  know  they 
will  be  gratefnl  to  Mrs.  Heath  for  allowing  ns 
to  reprint  it  here: 

It  is  twelve  years  since  a  few  members  of 
the  Order  of  the  King’s  Daughters,  called  to¬ 
gether  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Biis,  organiaed  the 
Tenement  House  Oommittee,  the  object  being 
as  expressed  in  their  Constitution:  **In  co¬ 
operation  with  existing  agencies,  to  visit,  com¬ 
fort  and  relieve  the  sick  and  needy  of  New 
York  City,  to  instruct  them  and  to  better 
their  condition  physically,  morally  and  spir¬ 
itually.  ” 

To  serve  the  tenement  house  population 
without  complicating  the  whole  social  problem 
by  pauperizing  the  poor,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  the  persons  who  needed  what  we  could  do 
for  them  and  to  commend  ourselves  to  them 
in  the  right  way.  We  therefore  offered  our¬ 
selves  as  aids  to  the  summer  corps  of  physicians 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inspect  the  tenement  houses  and  treat  the  sick 
poor.  Through  them  we  gained  entrance  into 
the  homes,  carrying  flowers  and  delicacies 
with  ns.  As  there  is  no  better  key  to  the 
heart  of  the  tenement  bouse  dweller  than 
flowers  and  no  such  touch- stone  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  family  as  illness,  the  commit¬ 
tee  after  a  few  months  of  work  found  that 
some  three  hundred  families,  whose  condition 
they  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated, 
were  looking  to  them  for  comfort  and  aid,  and 
what  was  better  they  had  become  identified  in 
the  people's  minds  with  brightness,  beauty  and 
personal  service,  and  not  witn  material  gain  or 
officious  interference.  The  committee  had 
gained  a  welcome  which  had  in  it  no  greedy 
hope,  no  sensitive  fear. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  cases  during 
these  first  months  a  clothing  bureau,  a  medical 
supply  closet,  a  fresh -air  fund  and  a  general 
relief  fund  had  been  established.  The  one 
small  office  had  been  outgrown  and  the  work 
was  moved  into  three  rooms  at  91  Madison 
street.  Through  the  following  winter  the 


families  were  visited  often  and  the  most  care¬ 
ful  personal  influence  exerted,  so  that  when 
the  second  year  began  they  had  become  more 
self  respecting  and  self  reliant,  and  were  ready 
for  onr  educational  work.  Again  we  moved  to 
larger  quarters  and  an  educational  work  was 
begun,  which  we  hope  and  trust  need  never 
cease.  First  the  little  ones  were  gathered 
into  a  kindergarten,  a  sewing-school  was 
opened  for  the  older  girls  and  the  boys  wore 
formed  into  clubs.  A  Penny  Provident  station 
was  opened,  and  the  beginning  of  onr  present 
circulating  library  was  made. 

Gradually  but  steadily  the  work  grew;  as 
conditions  in  the  families  demanded  the  work 
adapted  itself  to  those  conditions.  One  day  a 
mother  came  to  the  Superintendent  and  said, 
“Why  can’t  we  women  have  a  club?’’  adding, 
“We  think  that  the  ladies  who  come  here  know 
things  about  keeping  their  homes  and  families 
that  we  do  not  know  and  we  want  them  to  tell 
us.’’  Thus  onr  Mothers’  meeting,  or  as  they 
named  themselves,  “the  Home  Makers’  Olnb” 
was  started.  So  each  club  or  class  has  been 
formed  only  as  demanded  by  the  natural  growth 
of  the  work,  a  growth  which  is  the  outcome 
of  carefully  treated  cases. 

The  opening  of  the  fourth  year  found  the 
work  again  cramped  for  room  and  the  present 
quarters,  48  Henry  street,  were  taken.  Grad¬ 
ually,  too,  the  character  of  the  work  was 
changing.  We  were  no  longer  a  Tenement 
House  Oommittee,  seeking  to  reach  the  people 
and  to  gain  their  confidence:  we  were  now 
known  to  them  as  “friends”  and  neighbors, 
so  the  old  name  was  laid  aside  and  we  became 
the  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement:  the  only 
Settlement  in  New  York  Oity,  we  believe,  that 
is  the  outcome  or  result  of  an  established  work 
and  a  need  clearly  recognized  by  those  among 
whom  the  work  is  done.  We  think  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  all  other  Settlements  have 
been  “made  on  purpose.  ”  This  has  grown  out 
of  work  accomplished.  It  stands,  too,  as  an 
object  lesson  of  what  until  very  lately  was  pro¬ 
nounced  impracticable,  the  union  of  charity 
(giving  material  aid)  and  religions;  for  it  is  a 
religious  Settlement. 

Not  that  we  distribute  tracts,  or  hold  meet¬ 
ings;  other  societies  have  long  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  these  purposes,  but  whatever  we  do 
has  from  the  first  been  frankly  done  for  the 
love  of  Christ  and  of  humanity:  “In  His 
Name,”  and  onr  people  know  this.  The  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  a  poor  sick  woman  as  to  why  we 
did  so  much  for  her  when  we  were  not  a 
church,  is  repeatedly  answered.  In  no  way, 
however,  can  we  or  do  we  try  to  take  the  place 
of  the  church  and  its  work.  Onr  desire  is  as 
much  to  avoid  all  over  lapping  in  religious  as 
in  relief  work,  and  we  admit  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Settlement  only  such  families  as  are  not 
looked  after  by  some  other  society,  and  who 
have  no  church  connections.  We  are  a  grade 
lower  than  the  church,  and  our  ultimate  aim 
is  so  to  win  the  people,  so  to  start  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  their  characters,  that  they  will  permit 
ns  to  pass  them  on  and  into  the  churches. 

At  the  Settlement  we  have  now  a  free  circu¬ 
lating  library,  a  bath-room,  a  flower  mission, 
a  playground,  a  kindergarten,  a  sewing  school, 
three  cooking  classes  and  a  Penny  Provident 
station,  beside  the  fresh-air  work ;  the  Sunday 
“Happy  Hour,”  eighteen  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls,  two  for  young  women,  two  for  mothers 
and  one  for  fathers.  The  latest  olnb  is  the 
Junior  “Home  Makers,”  composed  of  the 
daughters  of  some  of  the  Home  Makers,  who 
have  recently  married  and  started  homes  of 
their  own.  Thus  we  have  begun  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation.  “Do  we  see  results?”  We 
only  wish  there  was  space  to  tell  of  them,  but 
that  is  another  story,  and  we  can  only  invite 
onr  friends  to  come  down  to  the  Settlement 
and  see  for  themselves. 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  $6  from  ‘  ‘  a  school¬ 
teacher”  for  the  aid  of  the  sick  girl  in  the 
Lend-a  Hand  Oirole,and|S  from  the  Infant  De¬ 
partment  of  St.  James’  Sunday-school,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  for  bread  for  the  kindergarten  lunches. 

With  the  hope  of  replenishing  onr  empty 
treasury,  we  propose  next  week  to  open  a 
“Rummage  Sale.”  A  store  has  been  engaged 
near  the  Settlement  and  we  would  like  onr 
friends  to  send  ns  anything  that  they  do  not 
want  at  home,  to  be  sold  for  small  prices  to  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  Anything  and 
everything  can  be  made  available :  ^old  clothes, 
shoes,  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  china,  glass, 
brass,  stoves,  bedding,  kitchen  utensils,  books, 
pictures,' etc.  The  sale  will  open  on  the  26th 
of  March  and  the  sooner  things  are  sent  to  48 
Henry  street  the  more  useful  they  will  be. 


GOD  CAN. 

It  is  in  his  power  to  do  it  for  thee.  He  can 
stretch  and  expand  thy  straitened  heart,  can 
hoist  and  spread  the  sails  within  thee  and 
then  carry  on  swiftly ;  filling  them,  not  with 
the  vain  air  of  men’s  applause,  but  with  the 
sweet  breathings  and  soft  gales  of  his  own 
Spirit,  which  carry  straight  to  the  desired 
haven.  — Archbishop  Leighton. 
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NELSON'S 
Teachers' 
Bibles 

CONTAIN 

New  Helps  i; 

350  Illustrations  ■S 
New  Concordance 
New  naps  ; 

The  Helps 

whtt  Sunday-school  teachers 
want.  All  new  and  graphi¬ 
cally  written  by  the  most  eminent  scholars,  with  HIM* 
tratioits  on  almost  every  page. 

The  Concordance  ^e^p^Sd’uced,”- “ 

rambines  Concordance  Subject  index,  pronounces  and 
interprets  Scripture  proper  names,  etc.,  in  one  ABC  list. 
A  great  achievement  and  facility. 

'T'h A  1  '7  N/I  o  rso  beautifully  colored,  care- 
*  lTXCl|JS  fully  revis^  and  specially  en¬ 

graved  from  the  latest  surveys,  with  complete  index. 

Tta*  Evansclist  aaya :  “  It  is  in  the  character 
of  the  ‘helps’  and  the  men  who  have  written 
them,-  that  this  edition  of  the  Bible  exceeds  in 
value  all  that  have  preceded  it.” 

stylaa,  types  and  bindings  to  meet  every  want. 
Prices  from  $1 .80  upwards.  I-or  sale  by  all  booksellers, 
or  send  for  catalogue  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  PubUshers, 
37  East  18th  Street,  New  York. 


^  Exceptional  Opportunity  for 
a  limlt^  number  of  cultured 
.0  O  people  lo  avisli  themselves  of 
^4  ^  Ideal  Summer  Tour,  under 

^  ^  Experienced  Management  and  at 

-Ov  ^  Moderate  Cost,  leaving  New  York 
on  April  28.  1900.  on  8.  S.  ••Aller,” 
.\J  of  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  and  re- 
returning  via  Southampton,  October  14. 
1900.  To  ensure  high  character  of  party, 
references  will  be  required  from  all  persons 
unknown  to  manager. 


Paris  Exposition  I 
OBERAMMERGAUI 


References,  by  permission  :  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Van 
Do  Water,  D.D.,  Rector  St.  Andrew’s  Church  ^ 
and  Chaplain  of  Columbia  University,  8087  ^  ^ 
Fifth  Avenue.  Now  York;  Rev.  Robt.  S.  ^ ^ 
MacArthur,  Pastor  Calvary  Baptist  ^  aw 
Church,  858  West  67th  St..  New  York  ;  X Ky  A 
Prof.  Robt.  W.  Rogers,  Ph  D..  D.D., 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  M^i-  ^  ^  ^  -si* 
son,  NJ.  For  Itinerary  contain-  ^ av  .sv 
ing  full  particulars,  address  ^  - 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Peck.  478 
West  ISOth  St.,  New  York. 
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Zbe  Cvangeligt, 

The  Evangellet  PaMishtng  Company. 

in  Fifth  Arenae,  Mew  York. 


BBHKT  HOVOHTOM,  Bnelne—  Maamcer. 


Tn  KTAVOBLjaT  U  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Mewq)aper 
published  eyery  Thursday— fifty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Pbiom.— nte  subscription  price  Is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  adyanoe,  postace  paid.  Ten  cents  a  oopy. 

To  ministers,  $1.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  In  ad- 
yanoe.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1,1888,  the  regular  rate  of  $S.OO  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  fiye  or  more,  $8.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

Post  AOS  is  Pbxpaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrlp- 
tlons  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  oountrlea  In  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Aotmtisiho  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ohasob  of  Addrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  Is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
glyen.  The  notice  should  Iw  sent  one  week  before  the 
eKanoe  Is  to  take  effect. 

DisooBTunrABOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  bis  oopy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  It  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  Is  desired. 

PLBAa  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  glye  the  date  to  which  your  subecrip 
thm  Ispald. 

How  TO  RanT.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Mew  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Thb  EyASOBUST  Pubushiro  Oo. 
Cash  should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 

OOBTUBDTIORB  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

UBAFAniABiiB  Abtiolbs,  If  accompanied  by  postage, 
wlU  be  promptly  returned. 

Lbttbbs  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVAMOELIST  PURLISHIMO  COMPAMY, 
IM  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York. 


JMwyd  St  eeeond-eUu*  matter  in  tXe  i/ew  York  Poet-ngUe. 

The  Eyangellst  Is  on  sale  at 
Rrentano’s,  Mew  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker'a  Broadway  and  18tb  Street,  M.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  CinclnnatL 
Bowen-Merrlll  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Prasbyterlan  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  In  Greater 
Mow  York. 


APPOINTMENTa  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THM  BOAMUB. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 

Chnroh  Erection,  • 

Ednoatlon.  •  .  • 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  BeUef,  •  • 

Freedman,  ... 
Aid  (or  Oolleges, 


U6  Fl^  Are.,  New  York. 

-  UU  WaJnnt  Sa,  Pi^ 

H6  Market  St.  jnttebuig.  Pa 

-  n  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yeara 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothino  strop  has  been  used  (or  over 
tuty  years  by  millions  o(  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  sncoess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  goma  allays  all  pains,  cores  srlnd  oollc,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  (or  DIarrhcea  It  will  relleye  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  dmggiste  In  erery  part  of  the  worlA 
Twenty-flye  cents  a  bottla  Be  sure  and  au  (or  ‘Mra  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  UnA 


Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

The  volume  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Council  of  the  ”  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
Throughout  the  World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys¬ 
tem,”  Is  now  issued,  and  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts  D.D.  American  Secretary, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  to 
subscribers,  up  to  April  1,  will  be  $3.S0,  delivery  included. 
The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  foall  persons 
interested  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 


MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  How  England  Saved 

Euiope;  W.  H.  Fitchett  LL.D.  vols.  II  and  HI - A 

History  of  Italian  Unity ;  Bolton  King.  3  vols. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  :  From  Cape  Town  to  Lady¬ 
smith  ;  G.  W.  Steevens.  $1.35. 

The  MacMillan  Company:  The  War  in  South 
Africa ;  J.  A.  Hobson.  $3. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company:  Blaster  Visions:  Rev 
Charles  H.  Savage.  $1. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  :  The  Theory  "and  Practice 
of  Taxation ;  David  Ames  Wells  LL.D.  $3. 

Henry  Holt  &  Company  :  A  Political  History  of 
Europe  since  1814;  Charles  Seignobos.  Translation 
edited  by  8.  M.  MacVane. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Person  and  Religious  Life  in 
the  Ministry  and  Ministering  Women ;  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntington  S.  T.  D.  Bishop  of  Central  Mew  York.  76 

cents. - The  Personality  of  Truth  (The  Bohlen  Lectures 

for  ISOO);  The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus  Jaggar  D.D.  $1. 

Houghton.  Mifflin  A  Company:  Poor  People;  I.  K. 
Friedman.  $1  .SO. Charles  Sumner  (American  States¬ 
men) ;  Moortield  Storey.  $1.35. - A  Danvis  Pioneer; 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  $1.85. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  Boston:  An 
Elementary  Physics;  Charles  Burton  Thwing  Ph.D. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colpoktaoe  Association, 
Chicago :  The  Shorter  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody  (Colportaee 
Library  Edition);  Vol.  I.  His  Life;  Paul  Dwight  Moody 
and  Arthur  Percy  Fltt.  15  cents,  8  for  35  cents,  10  for  $1. 

- Mothers  of  the  Bible ;  Rev.  Charles  Leach  D.D.  15 

cents 

Presbyterian  Board  or  Publication.  Philadelphia: 
A  Supplemental  Bihle  Question  Course  ;  John  B.  Smith. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  A  Manual  of  Church  History ;  Albert  Henry  New¬ 
man  D.D.  ^.35. - Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  Ly¬ 

man  B.  Tefft.  $1.50. 

United  Brothers  IDblishino  House,  Dayton,  Ohio: 
The  Christians  Addition  Table ;  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters 
D.D.  35  cents. — ^oung  Man’s  Chart;  David  Hllson 
M.D.  35  cents. 

The  Robert  Clark  Company,  Cincinnati :  Shakes- 
per  not  Shakespeare;  William  H.  Edwards.  $3. 

PERIOD  1C  ALS. 

Fehnuiru:  The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  The  Collegian ;  The  Berea  Quarterly. 

March:  The  Musician ;  Pratt  Institute  Monthly :  The 
National  Advocate ;  The  Youth’s  Temperance  Banner; 
Political  Science  Quarterly ;  Advocate  and  Guardian ; 
Littell's  Living  Age;  Public  Opinion;  Harper’s  Weekly ; 
New  Century  Education ;  Pr.  sl^terian  Record,  Oinada ; 
Sa'nt  Andrew's  Cross;  The  Friend.  Honolulu;  Our 
Dumb  Animals;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Travel,  (England); 
The  United  Cbristia  - ;  Brick  Church  Life;  Charities; 
Harper’s  Bazar ;  Dnyanodaya. 


THB  AMBBIOAN  SUHDAY-80HOOI.  UWIOH, 
EBTABLUHED  »  PHILADELPHIA  IH  1814, 

•rganlass  Union  Bible  SidioolB  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mwonary  repre- 
eenMng  all  the  evangelloal  churches  can  unite  the  settlera. 
Expense  mved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,£n  new  schools  started  In  18W ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  preylonsly  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  blessing.  $36.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
help<for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
oneyear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  al<L 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bahokopt,  Dia  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  dty. 


THB  AMBBIOAH  SBAMBN’S  FBIBHD  800IBTY, 
76  Wall  Straat,  Maw  York. 

Incorporated  April.  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea- 
meat  aids  In  sustaining  chiral  ns  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  Mew  York: 
puls  libraries  on  Amencan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
Mew  York;  pnbllabes  the  Satlort’  jragosins,  the  Seaman’e  JHend, 
and  the  Idf*  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Crab.  A.  Stoddard,  Prea ;  W. 
O.  STUHaiE  Treaa  Rev.  W.  O.  Srirr  D.D.  Secretary. 


THB  800IBTT  FOB  PBOMOTIMO  THB  CMMPBL 
AXOMO  8BAMBM  IM  THB  PORT  OF  MBWTOBK. 

(Oommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
porta  Minlstsss  and  Mlselonarlea  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
uatlieitix  n.,  and  Readlw  Room  and  daily  religious  semces 
In  Lercure  Room  and  its  Branch,  188  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
soc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  naUon- 
aUtlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  gaoarous  contrlbutlaos  to  sustain  la 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorr  PresldenL 
Theophilusa.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treaa 

Mo.  11  Cortlandt  Street.  Mew  York. 


THB  FITB  POIMTS  HOU8B  OF  IMDUSTBY, 
166  Worth  Street,  Mew  York. 

Fslablishnfl  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  tbmn,  or  who  are  orphana  'They  are  cleansed, 
fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
whara  Many  reqwctable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
IIWMbeoa^  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  axlstenoe  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  sriiool, 
and  over  18,000  have  lived  in  the  housa 
Donations  of  numey,  second-hand  clothing,  aboea  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  lecetved. 

Service  of  Smig,  Sunday,  $60  to  460  P.M.:  Sundiw-achool,  1  to 
F.M.  Day-aeboola  t  to  1160  A.M.,  and  ll;40  to  i  p.m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnnertable.  If  dO  to  1360  pjl  Visitors  wekxnne 
St  all  timea  Morrib  E.  Jbbuk  Pres^  V.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
A  XCRIBALD  D.  KUBBHIX.  Ssc.;  WM.  T  RARHARD,  Supt. 


March  and  AprU:  The  American  Antiquarian  and 
Oriental  Journal. 

AprU:  The  Sunday- %hool  World;  The  Delineator; 
Pearson’s. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BKPOKT.9. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Washington 
Square  Home  for  Friendless  Girls  (Wetmore  Home. 
1800). 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Oommitteeof  the  Indian  Rights  Association ;  December 
15,1899. 

A  List  of  Missionaries  under  the  Anraices  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  1899-19()0. 

The  Roberts  (Dase;  Speech  of  Hon.  Clharles  B.  Landis 
M.C.,  of  Indiana ;  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Helping-Hand  Series  ;  The  Armenian  Orphans ; 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs ;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Missionary  for  1899. 

Onr  Railroads  and  Onr  Canals  (Fonr  Track  Series, 
No  37.) ;  By  George  H.  Daniels.  Address  before  the 
Cibamber  of  Commerce,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ciatalogne  of  Brown  University,  1809-1900. 

Inauguration  of  William  Herbert  Perry  Fannce, 
President  of  Brown  University,  October  17, 1899. 

John  Calvin  and  the  (jieneva  Reformation:  Thomas 
Cary  Johnson.  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication, 
Rtcbmond,  Va.  85  cents. 

The  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  J.  G.  Garth. 

Deceivers  and  Their  Dupes ;  Rev.  R.  C.  Rech  D.D.  6 
cents. 

What  We  Owe ;  J.  P.  Hob‘on  6  cents.  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va. 


Presbytery  of  Waiihingtou  City.  A  stated  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  3L  at  7  30  P.M.,  in  the  ISth 
Street  Church.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  annnal  meeting 
Monday,  April  8,  10.80  A.M..  in  the  Olivet  Memorial 
Church,  corner  Penn  and  Vedder  streets. 

James  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Bapids  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  Tuesday 
evening,  April  8  at  7.80.  D.  A.  Jewell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meetiim  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nebraska 
City  on  Tuesday,  April  8  at  7  80  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  reports  and  assessments  will  be  due  at  that 
time.  Narrative  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Price 
Rt  Falrbnry  before  March  88. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Newark  Spring  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  First  Chnrch.  Arlington,  on  Wednesday,  April  4, 
commencing  10  A.  M.  J  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Sequoyah  will  meet  in  Tulsa.  I.  T., 
April  6,  at  7  80  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Society 
will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place 


Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  the  First  P^*- 
byterlan  Church,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  April  9, 
at  7.80  P.M.  All  who  expect  to  attend  and  be  enter¬ 
tained,  should  notify  Rev.  W.  A.  Powell  D.D.,  not  later 
than  Thursday,  April  5.  B.  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 


(Continued  on  ■page  SI.) 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  RICHMOND 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Six-Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  personally-conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  (jomfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing 
ton,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  March  81.  Tourists  will 
find  these  three  places  of  great  interest,  and  at  the 
height  of  their  Lenten  season.  Old  Point  Comfort  es* 
pecTally  being  sought  by  those  wishing  to  enjoy  the 
early  Spring  season. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  cn  route  In 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days— 
will  bo  sold  at  rate  of  $84.00  from  New  York.  Brooklyn 
and  Newark  ;  $88.50  from  Trenton ;  $31,00  from  Phlladel 
pbia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three  fourths  days'  board  at  that 
place,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  day  s,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate 
of  $15.00  from  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton;  $13.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York:  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn ;  789  Broad  Street.  Newark,  N. 
J. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SOUL,  WINNER 
—(of  men  and  of  little  children,  everywhere  successful, 
present  pastorate  over  five  years,  best  reports  to  the 
Presbytery.  A  thorough  student,  delivery  with  or  with¬ 
out  MS.  Socially  refined,  of  a  well-known  family.  Ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  hard  fields  chosen  because  of  their 
need  and  ine opportunities  for  sacrifice)— desires  to  serve 
an  equipped  organization.  Acts  VI.  4.,  needing  a  spirit¬ 
ual  leader.  Address, 

PAUL.  The  Presbyterian  Manse  of— 

care  of  The  Evangelist,  New  York  City. 


CUliST  VIEW  SANATUKIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


WAATS. 


A  RTIC'II.ATinNard  LIP-READING  A  teacher  of  several 
^  years’  enccessful  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf, 
desires  a  private  pupil.  Excellent  references  furnished. 
Address  A.  B.  W.,  33  Franklin  St..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


European  travel,  a  lady  ad.nstomed  to  travel, 
who  has  lived  much  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergan  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Refers  to  the  editor  of  the  Evanoelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Traveller. 


Refined  and  intelligent  young  lady  desires  a  position  In  a 
Christian  family  as  nursery  governe-s,  or  companion, 
bpeaks  Oermsn  and  English  correctly,  and  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Fond  of  children.  L.  M.  B.,  311  STATE  STREET, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


FOB  SALE. 


“IIURNSIDE," 

For  seventy  years  the  Summer  residence  of  the  late 
William  C.  Wallace  of  Newtrk,  is  offered  for  sale  with 
about  35  acres  of  land,  or  part  thereof. 

The  house  is  large  and  surrounded  by  thrifty  old  trees, 
with  pleasant  views,  walks  and  drives,  and  fronting  on 
macadamize*!  road,  one  mile  from  Chatham  station  and 
one  and  three-quarters  from  Summit  station,  on  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Railroad. 

For  particulars  and  permits  address  inward  H.  Lum, 
Chatham,  N.  J.,  or  763  Broad  St ,  New,rk,  N.  J. 


A  PASTOR  from  the  West  will  be  in  New  York  City 
during  April  in  connection  with  matters  pertaining 
to  the  World's  Conference  on  Missions.  He  may  be  se¬ 
cured  for  Sunday  Supply.  Address,  Pulpit  Supply, 
care  of  “  Evangelist,”  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

Hubbard.— On  Friday,  Mar  h  Pth,  Oliver  Payson 
Hubbard  LL  D.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  in  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  6l8t  year 
of  his  age.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  residence, 
117  W.  66th  St.,  New  York,  on  Monday,  March  18th.  In¬ 
terment  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ROCKLAND  OBHBTBBV. 


PIKRMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jet 
sey  R.R..  Chambers  and  S8d  8L  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUi*lENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LA  HR.  .69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Church,  PesI  snd  Chime  Bells,  Best  Menu 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

TEX  X.W.  TAN  DUZXN  CO.  OinolnnatLa 


HENEELY  BELL  C0MP4NY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Managor 

ZBOF,  H.  T.,  mnd  NMW  TOMM  OlYX, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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THE  SILENT  HIHHWAT.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  early  October 
when  the  boat  party  set  out  for  Treville’s 
farm,  about  three  miles  away,  at  Vesy.  A 
donkey  cart  had  been  sent  for  the  two  little 
girls,  and  their  uncle  Rene  undertook  to  drive 
tnem,  while  Loic  Oaroff,  walking  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pipotin,  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  commend  his  Henriette  to  Bellah’s  interest. 

“Yon  will  like  her,  I  am  sure, ’’he  said, 
“and  I  think  yon  can  help  her.  She  is  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  but  she  cares  little 
about  religion  now.  But  that  is  in  part  the 
result  of  circumstances.  Her  father  being 
almost  the  only  Protestant  in  this  region,  and 
her  step-mother  a  Oatholic,  of  course  her  re¬ 
ligious  education  has  been  much  neglected.’’ 

"Where  was  she  educated?’’  asked  Bellah. 

“She  was  two  years  in  a  convent  school. 
While  there  she  became  much  disturbed  about 
her  religions  state.  She  tried  penitences  and 
practices  of  all  sorts,  but  they  brought  her  no 
peace.  She  even  thought  of  taking  the  veil, 
but  to  this  her  father  would  not  consent. 
After  she  left  the  convent  her  religious  interest 
died  away.  But  now  she  is  thinking  more  of 
these  things,  and  I  feel  sure  yon  could  help 
her,  Mrs.  Pipotin.’’ 

Bellah  expressed  her  interest  and  the  three 
walked  on  in  silence,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world.  All  around  them  spread  undulating 
fields,  richly  brown  with  the  upturned  earth  of 
the  potato  harvest ;  in  green  hollows  here  and 
there  nestled  tiny  hamlets  with  smoky  cream 
walls  and  grey  roofs;  against  the  vivid  sky 
stood  autumn  forests  in  every  shade  of  burnished 
copper  and  glittering  gold ;  the  old  Coligny  tower 
crowned  the  height,  the  river  winding  and  curv¬ 
ing  between  its  wooded  banks  broadened  ont 
here  and  there  into  a  heaven-blue  reach,  with 
tiny  islets  on  its  bosom ;  the  voices  of  peasants 
at  their  work,  the  calls  of  birds  overhead  mak¬ 
ing  ready  for  their  southward  flight,  the  occa¬ 
sional  laughter  of  the  children  far  ahead  upon 
the  road,  brought  sound  to  mingle  with  sight 
in  the  joy  of  being  alive  in  snob  a  world. 

At  a  wayside  cross  they  found  the  donkey 
cart  and  its  passengers  awaiting  them.  Beyond 
lay  well  tended  market  gardens,  and  on  the 
farther  side  a  small  hamlet  and  a  church. 

‘  ‘  That  is  Vesy,  ’  ’  said  Caroff.  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Treville’s 
farmstead  is  just  beyond  the  church.’’ 

A  woman  drawing  water  in  a  pitcher  from 
the  village  well  before  the  church  looked  at 

*  CopyrlKht,  1900.  By  Louise  Setmoub  Houghton. 


For  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  rieetings. 

SACRED  SONGS 

No.  2.  ’Vo"" 

Npnd  20  cents  for  n  sample  copy,  and  see  If  you  do 
not  like  it  as  well  as  No  1,  of  which  over  720,OOOcopieB 
have  been  sold.  025  per  lOO 
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them  with  interest,  then  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  shouted,  “Henriette,  Henriette,  here  are 
the  folks  from  the  boat.  ’  ’ 

A  young  woman  came  running  from  under 
the  tall  plantains  that  enclosed  the  farmstead, 
like  a  square  green  island  in  a  sea  of  brown 
With  a  blushing  smile  at  Oaroff,  she  passed 
quickly  to  Bellah.  “You  are  Mrs.  Pipotin,’’ 
she  said.  “We  are  all  so  glad  that  yon  could 
come.  My  parents  and  brothers  are  in  the 
fields,  but  they  will  soon  come  in  to  luncheon.  ’  ’ 
And  she  led  the  way  across  the  farmyard  into 
the  large  well  furnished  kitchen. 

Bellah  was  pleased  with  the  girl’s  frank  and 
unembarrassed  simplicity  and  with  her  pretty 
air  of  deference  to  her  fiance,  but  there  was 
little  time  for  conversation  before  the  rest  of 
the  family  came  in,  Treville  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  full  of  hospitable  delight,  Mrs.  Treville 
lingering  in  some  outer  precinct  till  she  had 
made  a  bit  of  toilet,  and  the  brothers,  two 
strapping  youths  who  bade  fair  to  rival  their 
father  in  size,  awkwardly  showing  their  pleas¬ 
ure  with  broad  and  wordless  smiles.  Two 
stout  servant  wenches  were  bustling  about  the 
range,  and  in  a  few  moments  luncheon  was 
served  at  a  table  in  the  front  end  of  the  great 
room. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  boat.  ‘  ‘  This 
hamlet  is  as  wide  awake  as  Ghatillon  itself,’’ 
said  Treville.  “We  shall  be  twenty  strong, 
going  over  there  to- night,  and  that  will  in¬ 
clude  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  among  ns.  We 
are  all  reading  the  Gospels  since  these  young 
men  came  among  us,  and  as  I  brought  one 
of  your  hymn  books  from  Montargis,  Henriette 
has  been  teaching  her  brothers  and  the  maids 
to  sing.  ’  ’ 

A  quick  glance  passed  between  Caroff  and 
Bellah,  before  she  turned  with  a  pleased  smile 
to  the  young  girl  who  had  risen  to  give  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  souffle,  while  the  maids 
exchanged  the  plates  upon  the  table. 

“Tell  them  about  the  ambulance,  ’ ’  suggested 
the  elder  son,  half  sheepishly. 

“Yon  will  be  interested  in  that,’’  said  Tr^- 
ville.  “A  few  days  ago  who  should  encamp 
upon  the  green  before  the  church  but  our 
friend  the  enemy.  Bonnet  the  anarchist,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.  It  seems  that  he 
was  more  impressed  than  yon  knew  with  what 
he  heard  upon  the  boat.  After  his  last  conver¬ 
sation  with  yon,  a  friend  said  to  him,  ‘  Bonnet, 
if  we  anarchists  had  men  as  devoted  as  the 
disciples  of  that  man  Jesns  Christ,  they 
would  go  through  France,  preach  our  gospel 
of  revolution  to  workpeople,  and  ten  years 
after,  the  whole  nation  wonld  be  converted. 
Socialism  and  the  overthrow  of  society  would 
be  accomplished.  But  the  disciples  of  Christ 
have  for  their  motto,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  ’  ’  while  ours  is  '  ‘  Charity  begins  and 
ends  at  home;’’  with  such  a  principle  we  can¬ 
not  succeed.  ’  ‘  But,  ’  shouted  Bonnet,  *  that  is 
not  my  principle,  and  I  will  prove  it.  ’ 

“The  next  day  he  bought  an  old  omnibus, 
an  old  horse,  put  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
omnibus,  gave  up  his  newspaper  and  his  home. 
He  has  resolved  to  go  thronghont  the  whole  of 
France,  lecturing  from  place  to  place  and  sell¬ 
ing  revolutionary  pamphlets.  ’  ’ 

“That  is  'very  striking,’’  said  Nicolas,  mus¬ 
ingly.  “  What  a  power  for  good  that  man  will 
be  when  he  becomes  converted  to  the  true 
Gospel  ’’ 

“Yon  think  he  will?’’  asked  Treville  doubt¬ 
fully. 

“He  is  too  much  in  earnest,  too  willing  to 
deny  himself  for  the  cause,  not  to  come  sooner 
or  later  to  the  light,  ’  ’  replied  the  evangelist. 
And  luncheon  being  over,  the  party  rose  from 
table  to  make  the  tour  of  the  farm  before 
speeding  the  guests  on  their  return  journey. 

That  evening  a  group  of  hardy,  healthy  look¬ 
ing  peasants,  broad-shouldered,  ronnd-faoed, 
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bare-headed  and  collarless  came  to  the  boat 
under  the  escort  of  Treville  and  his  daughter. 
They  were  noisy  and  blustering  when  they 
arrived  but  alert  and  eager  listeners  as  soon  aa 
the  service  began.  Their  attendance  never 
flagged  during  the  three  weeks’  stay  of  the 
boat,  and  before  the  olose  of  the  period  Trd- 
ville  informed  the  Pipotins  that  at  the  requMt 
of  his  neighbors  and  employes  he  had  promised 
to  hold  a  Bible  reading  and  singing  aervioe 
every  Sunday  afternoon  in  his  great  kitchen. 

“It  will  at  least  keep  the  young  fellows  from 
walking  in  to  Chatillon  to  the  cabaret,  with 
‘  a  fat  morning’  of  lazy  sleep  on  Monday ;  and 
it  will  wake  the  maids  up  a  bit.  Sunday  is  a 
dull  day  for  the  women  folk  on  a  farm.” 

It  had  not  needed  Oaroff ’s  commendation  of 
his  betrothed  to  awaken  Bellah’s  interest  in 
the  kindly  natnred  girl ;  it  was  not  many  days 
before  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  Bellah 
was  not  surprised  when  one  Thnrsday  after¬ 
noon  Henriette  came  to  help  her  with  the  ohil- 
dren’s  meeting,  and  annonnoed  her  intention 
of  staying  to  supper  on  the  boat  and  walking 
home  with  her  village  party  in  the  evening. 
She  divined  that  the  girl  desired  to  talk  with 
her  alone,  and  after  the  service  sent  her  ohil- 
dren  to  play  on  the  bank  and  invited  Henriette 
to  her  own  room,  the  late  afternoon  being 
somewhat  too  chilly  for  sitting  ont  of  doors. 

Henriette  at  once  began.  “Loio  told  me, 
Mme  Pipotin,  tht  yon  wonld  like  to  help  me 
to  be  a  better  woman.  ’  ’ 

“Surely,”  replied  Bellah  smiling,  “bat  in 
what  respect  does  Oaroff  see  room  in  yon  for 
improvement?” 

Henriette  smiled  too,  hot  went  on  earnestly. 
“Yon  know  how  good  he  is,  Madame,  how  he 
spends  his  life  trying  to  make  others  good;  1 
am  not  fit  to  be  his  wife.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  indeed  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  good 
man’s  wife,  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  when  we 
women  realize  the  importance  of  onr  part  in 
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the  Buooess  of  those  who  live  to  make  others 
good.  Yon  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
Oaroff’s  work,  Henriette?” 

“Yes,  now  I  am,  though  once  I  wished  that 
he  would  be  a  farmer  and  not  need  to  be  absent 
from  me  most  of  the  time.  But  Madame,  my 
mother  was  a  saint,  so  my  father  says;  my 
own  mother  I  mean.  And  her  mother  was  also 
a  saint,  my  father  says.  They  were  Protestants 
as  he  is ;  but  I  do  not  remember  them  and  I 
had  never  seen  any  Protestant  except  my  father 
until  I  met  Loic.  I  wish  I  could  be  a  saint 
like  my  mother  and  grandmother;  then  I 
should  be  more  fit  to  be  Loin’s  wife.  ” 

"Yon  hare  a  Bible?’’  asked  Bellah. 

"My  father  has  one— my  mother  used  to  read 
it  to  him ;  but  I  have  not  read  it  much.  I  never 
seemed  to  find  anything  to  help  me  in  it. ’’ 

Bellah  took  a  Gtospel  of  St.  John  from  her 
table  and  turning  to  the  third  chapter  read, 
"Gh>d  BO  loved  the  world.’’  As  simply  as  she 
knew  how  she  explained  bow  to  know  that 
Qod  loves  us,  and  to  know  the  wonderful  proof 
of  his  love  in  the  gift  of  his  beloved  Son,  is 
the  secret  of  being  "better’’  as  Henriette  had 
said.  The  girl  listened  eagerly  and  then,  some¬ 
what  to  Bellah ’s  surprise,  burst  into  tears. 

"Ob,  how  wicked  I  am,  how  wicked,’’  she 
sobbed.  "I  have  read  that  verse  before  Madame, 
more,  than  once,  and  it  never  meant  anything 
at  all  to  me.  To  think  that  Gk>d  should  give 
his  Son,  and  I  not  care!’’ 

"But  yon  care  now,  Henriette.  Yon  believe 
now  that  God  loves  yon?’’ 

"Oh  yes,  yes!” 

"And  that  Jesus  wants  yon  to  believe  in 
him?’’ 

"Ms I  who  have  been  so  hard-hearted  to 
him?  Oh,  Mrs.  Pipotin,  1  can’t  think  he 
wants  me  after  all  the  past!’’ 

"It  says  ‘whosoever,’  yon  know,’’  said 
Bellah,  gently. 

Henriette  checked  her  sobs,  and  taking  the 
little  Gospel  from  her  friend’s  hand  read  the 
verse  over  and  over. 

"Yes,  Madame;  I  see;  it  means  even  me.’’ 

"And  yon  believe  in  his  love,  that  he  died 
for  yon,  that  be  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
yon  over  new?  That  because  Ohrist  died  for 
yon  yon  have  life  in  him?’’ 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!’’ 

"Then  let  ns  praise  him  for  his  gift  to  you,  ’’ 
said  Bellah,  softly,  and  they  knelt  together. 

"Now  yon  pray,’’  Bellah  whispered,  after 
she  had  poured  out  the  gratitude  of  her  heart, 
and  amid  her  tears  Henriette  prayed : 

"God  be  pitiful  to  me  a  sinner.  I  have  been 
very  wicked,  do  make  me  a’’— a  sob  inter¬ 
rupted  her — "a  Christian,  a  true  Ohristian;  I 


do  BO  want  to  be  your  child.  Make  me  your 
child  for  Jesus’  sake.  ’’ 

"This  will  be  glad  news  for  Oaroff, ’’ said 
Bellah,  when  at  last  they  were  summoned  to 
supper.  "Yon  will  write  him  all  about  it 
Henrietta?’’  And  the  girl  assented  with  a 
grateful  pressure  of  her  friend’s  hand. 

Oaroff  had  saidgood-bye  to  his  fiancee  on  the 
evening  after  tiie  visit  to  the  farm,  and  the 
next  morning  he  and  bis  friend  Rene  had 
wheeled  away  on  their  oolporting  tour,  going 
across  country  to  Olamecy,  whence  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  into  that  interesting  but  little 
known  district,  the  Morvan. 

Bellah  bad  eagerly  looked  out  for  the  Jolie 
Oharbonniere  on  the  morning  after  the  visit 
of  the  Poele  family  to  the  boat,  but  it  had 
started  on  its  way  before  daylight.  As  the 
busy  weeks  slipped  by  she  began  to  watch  for 
its  return.  Briare  was  only  a  few  days'  jour¬ 
ney  from  Chatillon  for  such  a  boat,  and  into 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Loire  the  berrichon 
would  not  venture.  But  when  the  stay  at 
Chatillon  drew  toward  its  close  with  no  sign 
of  the  Poeles  or  their  boat,  she  began  to  be 
anxious.  Had  some  accident  happened  to 
them?  Had  Jean  failed  to  keep  his  pledge, 
with  results  more  disastrous  thau  usually  at¬ 
tended  such  a  failure?  She  thought  of  George 
battling  against  the  temptation  to  steal  that 
Ernestine  might  not  cry  with  hunger;  praying 
day  after  day  that  bis  little  sister  might  re¬ 
ceive  her  sight ;  and  with  an  unutterable  yearn¬ 
ing  of  heart  she  joined  her  prayers  to  his  that 
be  might  be  kept  steadfast  and  true  in  the 
midst  of  whatever  temptation. 

If  she  could  have  known  how  cruel  the 
temptation  was  her  prayers  could  hardly  have 
been  more  earnest,  but  her  heart  would  have 
been  more  sad.  For  a  time  all  had  gone  well 
with  the  Poeles.  Jean  had  kept  his  pledge, 
the  five  franc  piece  which  Bellah  had  given 
George  smoothing  the  way  by  the  good  food 
it  provided.  At  Briare  he  had  discharged  his 
cargo,  received  his  pay  and  taken  on  a  load 
of  charcoal  for  a  small  manufacturing  village 
only  two  days’  journey  north. 

But  arrived  at  Villevallais  and  the  charcoal 
discharged  no  better  engagement  presented 
itself  than  the  hope  of  a  cargo  of  pottery  a 
couple  of  weeks  later,  and  now  the  temptation 
of  idleness  came  to  strengthen  the  craving 
which  had  constantly  been  importunate,  not¬ 
withstanding  Ther^se’s  rather  left-handed 
efforts  with  her  little  charcoal  furnace.  For 
three  days  Jean  manfully  turned  his  back  upon 
the  cabaret;  then  one  evening  "it  was  stronger 
than  he,’’  and  he  slipped  away  while  Therese 
and  George  were  on  the  farther  side  of  the  boat 
fishing  for  gudgeons  for  supper. 

At  the  cabaret  he  found  a  great  excitement. 
An  old  omnibus  was  drawn  up  on  one  side  of 
the  door,  and  from  the  step  a  man  was  talking 
with  fiery  eloquence  to  a  throng  of  people  who 
filled  the  little  place  to  overflowing. 

"Neither  God  nor  master!  ’’  were  the  flrst 
words  that  reached  Jean’s  ears.  "Why  are 
you  poor  while  others  roll  in  wealth?  Why 
must  yon  look  into  your  children’s  faces  and 
see  hunger  staring  at  you  out  of  their  eyes, 
while  other  children,  no  better  than  yours, 
deserving  nothing  more  of  society,  roll  past 
yon  in  gilded  carriages,  well  fed,  pampered, 
insolent.  I  tell  yon  the  religion  of  the  rich, 
the  religion  of  the  priests,  is  all  a  plot  to  keep 
yon  in  subjection.  There  is  no  God!  Throw 
off  your  childish  fears !  What  is  the  hereafter 
that  it  should  prevent  your  living  to-day?  To¬ 
morrow  we  die !  Well,  then,  since  that  is  the 
end,  let  us  live  now.  There  is  no  God ;  there¬ 
fore  there  need  be  no  master.  Yon  are  your 
own  masters  if  yon  will  but  think  so,  and  all 
— all — ’’  he  waved  his  hand  comprehensively 
over  the  town— "all  is  yours;  yon  have  but  to 
use  the  strength  of  your  arms  and  take!" 
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A  roar  of  applause  filled  up  the  interval 
spent  by  the  perspiring  orator  in  mopping  his 
face  and  taking  breath.  Jean  listened  trans¬ 
fixed  as  he  resumed,  calling  on  honest  men  to 
save  the  country  by  overturning  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  dividing  its  wealth  among  those  who 
needed  and  deserved  it.  The  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence  went  to  Jean’s  brain  like  wine,  and  as 
the  speaker  at  last  paused  from  sheer  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  the  crowd  broke  up,  he  followed 
those  who  entered  the  alehouse,  and  before  he 
was  well  aware  had  accepted  a  proffered  glass. 
After  that,  pledge,  children,  wife,  all  were  for¬ 
gotten. 

George  and  his  mother,  waiting  anxiously 
for  Jean’s  return,  saw  the  short  twilight  fade 
into  night  and  the  few  lights  of  the  village 
shine  out.  Ernestine  fell  asleep  supperless  in 
her  mother’s  arms,  and  neither  of  the  others 
thought  of  the  good  food  that  was  going  to 
waste  at  their  side.  Once  George  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  should  go  seek  his  father,  but 
just  then  a  loud  uproar  arose  aud  his  mother 
caught  his  hand  and  drew  him  closer  to  her. 
One  by  one  the  village  lights  went  out,  and  as 
Therese  at  last  rose  wearily  to  carry  Ernestine 
to  bed,  bidding  George  also  seek  his  conch 
beside  Georgette,  another  uproar  arose  in  the 
village,  this  time  with  shrieks  and  cries  for 
help.  Trembling  at  they  knew  not  what, 
mother  and  son  crouched  close  against  the  gun¬ 
wale  of  the  boat,  until  the  frosty  air  of  the 
October  nigbt  warned  them  to  seek  shelter. 

Wearied  out  George  slept  heavily,  and  it  was 
broad  day  when  his  mother  waked  him.  White 
with  fear  she  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut, 
a  police  officer  beside  her. 

"Take  care  of  Ernestine,  George.  Give  her 
her  breakfast  when  she  awakes.  Your  father 
has  been  arrested  for  rioting  and  they  have 
sent  for  me.  ’  ’ 

(To  be  eontirmed.) 


Farmer:  "I  haven’t  much  faith  in  Dr. 
Wileyman.  He  invariably  advises  a  patient  to 
do  what  he  has  discovered  the  patient  wants 
to  do.  What’s  the  consequence?  He  seldom  if 
ever  brings  about  a  core.  ’  ’ 

Granger:  "But  his  list  of  patients  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  increase.  ’’ — Exchange. 
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FABM,  OABDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

One  of  Our  Feathered  Helpers.— The  bob¬ 
olink  is  one  of  the  most  nsefnl  of  all  birds  to 
the  farmer,  timid  and  graoefnl  little  whistler 
that  he  is.  Self-onltnre  Magazine  tells  how 
he  goes  to  work  to  get  his  food,  which  consists 
mainly  of  grabs  and  destractive  insects  of  the 
fields  and  meadows,  and  therefore  the  bird 
mast  be  very  beneficial  to  agrioaltnrists.  Sap- 
pose  that  a  pair  of  bobolinks  arriving  in  the 
Bmpire  state  on  the  5th  of  May  remain  antil 
the  6th  of  September  before  retnming  to  the 
Soath ;  and  that  by  the  5th  of  Jane  their  brood 
of  foar  yoang  break  from  the  egg  shells  to 
tarry  with  ns  antil  their  parents  depart.  Let 
as  snppose  farther  that  the  birds  are  awake 
each  day,  or  mainly  interested  abont  secnring 
food,  from  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  antil  6  in 
the  afternoon — thirteen  hoars.  At  the  very 
lowest  average  each  bird  will  reqaire  one  in¬ 
sect  every  six  minates,  or  ten  per  hoar,  which 
gives  ns  130  for  the  day.  Granting  that  mach, 
both  old  birds  wonld  destroy  260  insects  in  one 
day ;  and  for  the  120  days  they  abide  with  ns 
the  total  amoants  to  31,200.  Providing  that 
the  fonr  yonng  disposed  of  no  more  fo<^  than 
the  parents— which  is  a  most  doabtfnl  trnth — 
daring  the  ninety  days  they  are  present,  the 
brood  wonld  reqaire  46,800  insects,  which, 
added  to  that  of  the  old  birds,  makes  a  total  of 
78,000.  How,  if  each  insect  is  a  menace  to 
vegetation  to  the  extent  of  a  half  cent,  one 
family  of  six  bobolinks  wonld  in  foar  months 
benefit  agricaltnre  jast  $390.  Let  ns  carry  the 
thonght  still  farther.  Imagine  that  a  coanty 
contains  400  sqaare  miles,  which  on  the  aver¬ 
age  snstains  a  pair  of  bobolinks  and  their  fam 
ily  of  foar  for  every  sqaare  mile,  and  that  each 
family  while  in  the  North  destroys  78,000  in¬ 
sects.  Then  the  400  families  within  the  coanty 
wonld  slay  in  the  same  time  31,200,000  pests  of 
agricaltnre.  Financially,  if  every  insect  rep¬ 
resents  a  half  cent  of  destrnction,  the  bobolinks 
of  that  coanty  wonld  in  a  third  of  a  year  be 
worth  $16,600,  while  if  my  estimate  was  more 
precise  the  sam  wonld  donbtless  be  nearer  $30,  - 
000.  This  is  merely  a  representation  of  the 
economical  valae  of  one  of  that  conntry’s  in- 
sectivorons  birds;  and  the  fignres  presented 
will  Barely  famish  thonght  for  whoever  belit¬ 
tles  the  worth  of  the  feathered  throng. 

Flowering  plants  or  bnlbs  started  in  the 
honse  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  will  be 
blooming  and  may  be  set  oat  on  a  sheltered 
porch  or  snnny  corner  long  .before  the  seeds 
can  show  themselves  in  the  gronnd.  One  of 
the  easiest  plants  to  grow  is  the  Chinese  lily, 
which  blooms  in  a  month  from  the  time  of 
etarting.  The  bnlb  shonld  be  set  firmly  in  the 
dish  of  pebbles  or  shells,  and  the  dish  filled 
with  water  to  jast  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
balb.  The  bnlb  is  apt  to  rot  if  covered  too 
mnoh.  It  will  be  bat  a  few  days  before  the 
green  shoots  will  appear.  The  fiower  stalk  will 
develop  rapidly  if  the  bnlb  is  placed  in  the 
snn  a  part  of  each  day.  The  plant  will  be  in 
'fall  bloom  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days. 

The  croons  is  another  plant  that  grows  in 
water.  The  bnlbs  are  si^l  and  reqaire  only 
•  layer  of  sand  abont  an  inch  deep  in  the 
flower-pot.  Plant  the  bnlb  In  the  sand  abont 
half  its  depth,  and  keep  the  sand,  not  the  bnlb, 
oovered  with  water.  A  nnmber  of  hyacinths 
planted  in  the  same  way  crowded  together  in  a 
dish  make  a  thing  of  beanty.  A  very  effective 
window  can  be  made  with  <^las,  treated  in  like 
manner. 

A  plant  little  appreciated  is  the  balm  gen- 
ninm.  It  thrives  with  little  care,  thongh  snn 
«nd  moistare  are  necessary.  Given  a  sonthem 
window  and  water  every  day  it  will  in  two 
years  fill  the  window  with  its  delicate  sprays 
of  blossoms.  One  of  these  pUmts  was  grown 
from  a  slip  taken  from  a  buttonhole  bouquet, 
«nd  in  less  than  two  years  was  five  feet  high, 
and  had  great  nambers  of  flower  sprays  upon 
it.  This  plant  was  in  a  part  of  the  honse 
which  was  not  heated,  bat  had  a  southern 
window. 

Home  Trbatuent  for  Oohhon  Ailments.- 
If  tronbled  with  headache,  try  the  simnltaneons 
«pplination  of]  hot  water  to  the  feet  and  back 
■of  the  neck. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

Boyt  and  OIrli  can  set  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  ana  Charm  for  se.UnK 
IX  dos.  Packases  of  Blulne  at  lo  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 

_  we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  pos^pald,alld 

a  larse  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUIHKCO.  Stx  t.  Concord  Jonction,  Musa* 


We  have  soM  our  Real  Estate  ’Mortgages  for  2J  years  with¬ 
out  loss  to  any  investor. 

We  now  offer  carefully  selected  first  mortgages  from  the  rich 
black-waxy  belt  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  guaranteed.  Send^  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVEST2HENT  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  PhiladelphiA,  Pa. 

Address  the  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  VIce.Pres.,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

ZEBULON  RUDD.  Pouxhkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  WAY.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


W 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  a  poison  has  been  accidentally  swallowed, 
instantly  drink  a  pint  of  warm  water  in  which 
has  been  stirred  a  teaspoonfnl  of  salt  and  one 
or  two  of  mastard.  A  half-glass  of  sweet  oil 
will  render  many  poisons  harmless. 

There  are  many  simple  and  effective  disin¬ 
fectants,  among  which  are :  coffee  ponnded  and 
bnrned  on  an  iron  plate,  sugar  burned  on  hot 
coals,  vinegar  boiled  with  myrrh  and  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  and  furniture  of  a  sick-room. 

For  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  try 
holding  the  arms  of  the  patient  up  over  the 
head  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  A  small  piece 
of  ice  wrapped  in  muslin  and  laid  directly 
over  the  top  of  the  nose  will  nsnally  give  relief. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  World’s  Woman’s  Ohristian  Temperance 
Union  meets  in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  June  22- 
29.  Abont  two  hnndred  delegates  are  expected 
to  go  from  America.  The  official  party  sails 
Jane  6  from  Hew  York  on  the  “Hoordland.  ” 
The  round  trip  to  Edinbnrg  from  Hew  York 
and  return  from  Antwerp  to  Hew  York  is 
$142. 60  first  cabin  and  $96  second  cabin.  The 
party  will  be  personally-oondnoted  by  Oraw- 
ford  and  Floyd  of  Boston.  The  arrangements 
are  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Horning,  The 
Temple,  Ohioago,  who  will  send  oironlars  giv¬ 
ing  fall  partionlars  of  the  trip  and  several 
desirable  side-trips  to  London,  Paris,  Oberam- 
mergan,  Venice,  etc. 

It  is  with  extreme  gratification  that  we  learn 
that  the  Oommittee  appointed  at  the  reoent 
Conference  held  in  this  city,  on  February  1, 
2,  in  the  interests  of  Federative  Action  among 
Ohnrohes  and  Ohristian  Workers  thronghont 
the  United  States,  have  selected  the  following 
nine  ministers  and  nine  laymen  to  have  in 
charge  the  work  outlined  by  the  Conference 
and  to  arrange  for  the  calling  of  a  national 
Convention  next  year.  The  persons  who  have 
accepted  a  place  on  this  important  Committee 
are:  William  Hayes  Ward  LL.D.  (Congrega¬ 
tional),  E.  Walpole  Warren  D.D.  (Episcopal), 
John  B.  Calvert  D.D.  (Baptist),  Frank  Mason 
Horth  D.D.  (Methodist),  Qeotge  U.  Wenner 
D.D.  (Lutheran),  S.  M.  Hamilton  D.D.  (Pres¬ 
byterian),  Lewis  Francis  D.D.  (Reformed), 
J.  W.  Hegeman  Ph.D.  (Bpisoopal),  Mr.  J. 
Cleveland  Cady  (Presbyterian),  Prof.  John  B. 
Clark  LL.D.  (Congregational),  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Sohieren  (Lutheran),  Henry  O.  H. 
Ingraham  Esq.  (Methodist),  the  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Knox  (Reformed),  Mr.  John  S.  Hnyler 
(Methodist),  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Presbyterian),  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Esq.  (Baptist),  with  E.  B.  Sanford  D.D.  a 
Secretary  of  the  Federation.  At  a  meeting  of 
this  Oommittee  held  March  12,  Mr.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land  Cady  was  appointed  permanent  Chairman 
and  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Sanford  D.D.  Seoretary. 


/ 

J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  8.  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  Kl.e  epeclel  Attention  to  tbe  numasement  of 

Minneapolis  Property 


tor  non-residente,  atmlns  to  make  the  property  prodnoe  the 
with  the  least  poeslble  expense  nntU  It  < 


bittheet  Income  \ 


>(d.  Fifteen  years*  experience  with  the  hlfheat  eneeeas  la 
efectlng  sales.  It  yon  are  not  entirely  ssttsfled  with  the  man- 
acement  of  yonr  property  write  ns.  MONET  LOANED  at  6 

Er  cent,  on  Selected  FustHortcages  Minneapolis  Improred  Beal 
itate  at  40  per  cent,  actnal  caan  Talne.  Referenoee  furnished. 
M0  Bank  of  Oommeree.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


33  BAST  Uth  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 
RKAx.  mo'TA.'rm 


A  LOCAL  CHABITT  SUFFBB8. 

The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  is  in  Need  oj  Funds. — Although  the 
winter  has  been  a  mild  one,  the  Association 
has  received  since  October  1,  1899  nearlyI4,600 
applications  for  aid.  The  need  in  over  half 
the  families  applying  has  been  due  to  slokneaa 
and  lack  of  work.  To  provide  the  fuel,  food, 
rent  and  clothing  necessary  to  help  these 
families  to  self-dependence  has  required  large 
sums.  In  addition  to  its  relief  work  the  Aseo- 
oiation  maintains  the  Cooper  Union  Labor 
Bnrean  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed,  and 
Hartley  House  where  varions  forms  of  ednoa- 
tional  work  for  children,  yonng  men  and 
women  are  carried  on.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Association  has  suffered  by  reasmi  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  nnmber  of  demands  upon  the  giv¬ 
ing  pnblio  this  winter,  and  notably  those  re¬ 
lating  to  objects  foreign  to  this  city.  While 
no  one  should  object  to  contributions  made  for 
any  worthy  object,  it  seems  lamentable  that 
Hew  York’s  oldest  charity,  with  a  long  and 
honorable  record  of  things  aooomplished,  ihonld 
suffer  for  lack  of  money  to  carry  on  its  work. 
The  sum  yet  necessary  for  the  balance  of  the 
flsmd  year  is  $16,000.  All  contributions  should 
be  sent  to  106  East  Twenty-seoond  street. 
Make  oheoks  payable  to  Robert  Shaw  Mintnzn, 
Treasurer. 


yoU SLEEP 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


March  22,  1900 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 


New  York  City.  —  A  Decennial  Annivertary 
at  Covenant  Church.  —  On  Sunday  evening, 
March  11,  a  notable  eervioe  was  held  in  the 
Ohnroh  of  the  Oovenant  in  East  Forty  second 
street,  of  which  the  Rev.  George  S.  Webster 
is  the  beloved  pastor.  It  is  ten  years  since  his 
connection  with  the  chnroh  began  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  intended  to  celebrate  a  stadinm  of 
snooeesfnl  activity.  The  attractive  church  was 
filled  and  included  prominent  members  of  the 
Brick  Ohnroh,  with  wbich  the  Ohnrch  of ,  the 
Oovenant  is  affiliated.  Mr.  Webster  is'  an 
alnmnns  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
he  is  proud  of  his  Alma  Mater.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  modesty  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
making  the  celebration  an  occasion  for  empha¬ 
sising  not  his  own  success,  but  the  great  work 
that  the  seminary  is  doing  for  its  students,  in 
requiring  that  each  one  of  them  should  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  form  of  Ohristian  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  pastors  of  the  city  and 
vicinity.  This  work  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
seminary  onrrionlnm,  the  marks  for  which 
affect  the  student’s  standing.  With  this  end 
in  view  the  program  had  been  amused.  Afser 
the  usual  opening  exercises  Dr.  Wisner,  Olerk 
of  the  Session,  read  congratulatory  letters  from 
Dr.  Prentiss,  Dr.  Vincent,  Dr.  Mcll value  and 
Dr.  Van  Dyke,  former  pastors  of  the  parent 
church,  and  one  from  Mr.  Oady,  for  memy 
years  most  intimately  associated  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  ohnroh  and  Sunday-schooL  Mr. 
Oady  was  present,  but  he  preferred  to  be  heard 

S'  letter.  Dr.  Wisner  closed  with  an  expres- 
m  of  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  officers 
of  the  church  and  their  pledge  to  stand  by  the 
pastor  more  faithfully  and  lovingly  than  ever 
before. 

The  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson  was  then 
introduced  He  is  pastor  of  the  Arlington 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Brooklyn.  As 
an  alumnus  of  Union  Semina^,  who  for  two 
veiuu  during  his  course  worked  under  Mr. 
Webster  and  was  so  identified  with  the  life  of 
the  ohnroh  that  his  ordination  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  both  took  place  there,  he  naturally  felt 
very  much  at  home.  His  subject  was,  The 
Theological  Seminary  and  Practical  Religion, 
and  he  was  heard  throughout  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  Referring  to  the  advantages  he  had 
ndned  by  his  association  with  this  ohnroh  and 
its  pastor  while  in  the  seminaiy,  he  added 
that  Union’s  graduates  were  to  be  found  in 
the  forefront  of  every  evangelical  and  prac¬ 
tical  forvrard  movement.  Not  one  of  them 


had  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith. 

Professor  Fasmani  of  the  seminary,  classmate 
and  long  time  nriend  of  Mr.  Webster  followed, 
speaUng  on  the  theme.  The  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  and  Practical  Religion.  He  claimed 
that  the  aims  of  the  seminary  were  nothing  if 
not  practical :  that  thev  could  be  sumhied  up 
in  two  words:  "to  teach  the  students  to  think 
for  themselves  and  to  work  for  otners. ’’  He 
showed  how  the  working  for  others  was  sys¬ 
tematized  and  actualized  by  means  of  the  kind 
co-operation  of  the  churches  and  pastors  of  the 
city  who  received  students  and  trained  them 
in  Ohristian  work.  He  concluded  by  greeting 
Mr.  Webster  as  a  colleague  on  the  faculty  of 
Union  Seminary,  a  member-at-large,  doing  his 
shsoe— and  that  a  most  important  one — in  fit¬ 
ting  the  students  who  were  assigned  to  him  for 
the  worit  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

Dr.  Babcock  vras  the  last  speaker.  He  cap¬ 
tured  all  hearta  His  theme  was,  A  Greeting 
and  a  Prophecy.  Warm,  suggestive  and  withal 
intensely  earnest  and  spiritual,  he  brought  the 
proceeding^,  to  a  delightful  close. 

On  Monday  evening  a  reception  and  reunion 
was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  church ;  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Folrom,  pastor 
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IODIDE  OP  IRON 

fbrArUBWAiPOORNBSSoftheBLOOD,  1 
CONSTinhlONAL  WEAKNESS 
^  SCRORILA.  Etc. 

IVoMgeiiBliMnnIeMaisred  “BLAJiCAaD’' 
AIX  DR0TOIST8, 

,B.P0UaBRAiC0..N.Y.  Agk  IsrU.S., 


“A  Captivating  Romance  of  the  Revolution”  j 

If  there  is  any  one  who  hasn’t  read  -  jj 

“JANICE  MEREDITH”' 

they  ought  to  beg,  buy  or  borrow  a  copy  at  once. 

Never  in  American  literature  has  a  novel  sold  so  quickly.  Never  has 
there  been  so  great  a  success.  In  seeking  for  a  key  to  its  phenomenal  career 
(223  thousand  copies)  the  ten  following  facts  should  be  steadily  borne  in 
mind : 

Ist  — It  is  by  a  well-known  writer  (Paul  Leicester  Ford). 

2d — It  is  by  the  writer  of  another  popular  book  (the  Hon.  Peter  Stirling). 

3d — It  deals  w  th  a  very  romantic  and  highly  picturesque  epoch  (The  Revolution)  and  is  by  an 
acknowledged  master  of  this  period  of  history. 

4th — It  is  a  love  story,  pure  and  simple. 

6th — It  contains  a  mystery — and  who  does  not  love  a  mystery  in  a  novel  ? 

6th  — Washington,  Hamilton,  and  other  historical  figures  appear  repeatedly  in  the  story. 

7th  — It  is  attractively  bound,  with  2  lithographs,  and  contains  over  500  pages. 

8th — It  has  received  extraordinarily  favorable  notices  fron  the  press  and  from  individual 
readers. 

9th — There  is  to-day  a  more  widespread  interest  in  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
background  for  an  historical  novel  than  for  any  other  epoch  of  our  history. 

10th  — The  heroine  is  an  altogether  delightful,  fascinating,  and  ingenuous  creation. 


A 
A 


Ask  for  it  at  any  bookstore 


at  Kearney,  N.  J. ,  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Bullard, 
putor  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  T.  Marshall,  a  senior  in  the  seminary. 
Mr.  Oady  in  a  very  humorous  and  hearty  speech 
prosented  to  Mr.  Webster  a  set  of  the  Century 
Dictionary  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
ohnroh  and  Sunday-school.  And  so  the  Ohnrch 
of  the  Oovenant,  pastor  and  people,  enter  upon 
the  next  ten  years  of  their  work  for  the  king¬ 
dom  under  the  most  happy  auspices,  and  with 
the  heartiest  oongratnlatious  from  all  their 
numerous  friends.  0.  P.  F. 

Olean. — According  to  custom  a  Week  of 
Prayer  was  observed  before  the  communion  and 
extra  meetings  during  the  preparatory  week. 
No  outside  help  was  asked.  In  spite  of  much 
illness  and  nnnsnal  storms,  the  attendance  was 
the  largest  in  years.  Eighteen  were  added  to 
the  ohuroh,  four  by  letter  and  fourteen  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

Florida. — The  Stated  Olerk  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  the  Hudson,  Dr.  David  F.  Bonner,  has 
sent  ont  a  circular,  calling  the  attention  of 
sessions  to  a  half-dozen  matters  of  importance, 
to  the  perfection  and  prompt  appearance  of  onr 
chnroh  statistics.  Ministers  and  OUrhs  of  ses¬ 
sion  should  give  figures  with  fulness  and  acon- 
raoy  of  detail.  The  closing  report  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  should  stimulate  those  who  have  in  band 
the  preparation  of  Narratives. 

Oamisteo. — At  the  late  commnnion,  the  Rev. 
B.  Van  Vliet  Putnam,  pastor,  received  one 
new  member  by  letter  and  sixteen  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  of  whom  ten  were  baptized. 
Three  of  the  ten  were  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
one  of  them  being  seventy- three.  In  this  pas¬ 
torate  of  two  years,  eighty  one  have  been 
added  to  the  church,  sixty- one  of  them  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  The  congregation  has  just 
finished  an  addition  to  their  chapel  and  church 
parlors  at  the  cost  of  $1,600.  It  gives  them  a 
most  acceptable  Church  Home  for  Bible  school, 
week-day  meetings  and  ohnroh  gatherings  of  a 
social  nature.  On  the  first  floor,  opening  ont 
of  the  church  anditorinm  is  a  chapel  that  will 
seat  250,  with  ohnroh  parlors  adjoining.  On 
the  seoond  floor  is  a  vestiary,  a  very  finely 
appointed  kitchen  and  a  dining  room  where  lOO 
covers  can  easily  be  placed.  There  are  large 
open  flre-plaoes  in  chapel  and  dining-room. 
A  perfect  ventilation  is  thus  secured,  the 
Ohnroh  House  being  heated  by  hot  air  from 
basement  furnaces. 

Highland. — The  Lloyd  Presbyterian  Ohnroh 
of  Highland  has  been  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 


Frank  E.  Hoyt  since  last  Jane.  His  faithfnl- 
ness  was  rewarded  by  an  ingathering  of  twenty- 
seven  last  Sabbath,  twenty-three  of  whom  were 
on  confession.  The  good  work  began  on  De¬ 
cision  Day  in  the  Sunday- school,  when  thirteen 
decided  for  Ohrist.  Some  seventeen  more  have 
been  enrolled  and  will  probably  be  received  at 
the  next  commnnion.  M.  G.  Y. 

Sherburne.— The  Rev.  James  Ohambers  D. D. 
formerly  of  this  city,  bat  now  of  Sherborne, 
N.  Y.,  issues  a  number  of  "Onr  Ohnroh  at 
Work"  from  that  place.  He  says  that  letters 
of  regret  have  been  received  expressing  a  long¬ 
ing  for  former  associations  in  Calvary  Ohnrch, 
and  lamenting  that  they  never  again  shall 
enjoy  those  Calvary  prayer  •  meetings.  A 
Prayer  Oircle  is  proposed  with  concerted  pro¬ 
gram. 

Downsvuxe.— The  Oolchester  Chnroh,  Otsego 
Presbytery,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Oole  is 
pastor,  has  received  since  October  twenty  new 
members  on  profession  of  faith  and  fonr  by 
letter.  In  one  case  a  whole  honsehold,  seven 
in  nnmber,  were  baptized,  fonr  being  taken 
into  fall  membership.  The  meetings  are  all 
well  sustained. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  destruction  of  the  main  edifice 
of  the  Seoond  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
evening  of  March  8,  is  a  calamity  of  large 
dimensions.  It  is,  however,  covered  by  in- 
sorance  amonnting  to  $160,000.  A  new  $10,- 
000  organ  is  inclnded  in  the  general  loss.  The 
most  historic  of  the  two  or  three  edifices  of 
this  Second  congregation  was  the  one  of  which 
Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
ohnroh,  was  so  long  pastor.  The  chnroh  just 


Aubergier’sS* 


Lactucarinm 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sMatlve  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Congh  in 
Pnlmonary  caaes  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 
era  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

E.  FOUGZRA  a  00..  NEW  YORK 
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bamed  was  built  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
J.  Monro  Gibson,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Patterson, 
but  has  now  betu  long  settled  over  the  pros¬ 
perous  St.  Johnswood  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  Dr.  Gibson  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr  Simon  J.  McPherson,  who  after 
seventeen  successful  years  in  Chicago  resigned, 
quite  recently,  to  become  the  Head  Master  of 
Lawrenceville  Academy.  The  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Lippincott,  the  assistant  pastor,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Second  congregation,  and  after 
worshipping  for  a  Sunday  with  the  First 
Church  by  special  invitation,  the  congregation 
have  begun  worship  in  the  unused  Fifth  Church 
on  Indiana  avenue  at  Thirtieth  street. 


(Ontinued  /mm  pace  t6). 

Pre»t«t^ry  of  Huron  will  bold  its  next  stated  meet* 
ine  at  Fostoria,  O.,  April  9,  at  7  P.M.  tiessional  records 
and  statistical  reports  will  be  dne. 

Clement  G.  Martins.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  in  Little  Falls  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  9,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Dana  W.  Bioklow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  in  tbe  First  Church 
of  Auburn,  April  9.  at  <.30  P..M. 

Clarence  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Knoxville,  Ill.,  on 
Monday,  April  9,  at  7.30  P.M. 

I.  A.  C<>RNELI80N,  Stated  Clerk. 

P<esbytory  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Jamestown  on 

Monday,  April  9,  at  7.30  P.M.  Assessments  and  statisti¬ 
cal  reports  expected.  William  Waitb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Day  ion  meets  in  the  First  Church. 
Dayton,  on  Monday,  April  9,  1900,  at  7.80  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
April  9,  at  2  80  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Zanesville  will  hold  its  Stated  Meeting 
April  9,  at  7  P.M.,  at  Mt.  Zion  Church,  Spratt.  Muskin¬ 
gum  County,  O.  John  Proctor  Davis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  will  hold  its  Stated  Spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Piper  City,  111., 
April  10. 1900,  at  7.30  P..M. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Brighton,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday.  April  9,  1900,  at  7.80  P.M. 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Emporia  will  meet  in  the  First  Pres* 
byterian  Church,  Emporia,  Kansas,  Tuesday,  April  10, 
IWH),  at  7.80  P.M.  S.  B.  Fleming,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Tipton,  Mo., 
Tuesday,  April  10  1900,  at  7.8b  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  bold  its  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y  ,  on  Monday  April  9th.  at  7.80  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  10, 1900,  7.30  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church  of  Springfield,  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7.30  P.M. 

The  Women's  Home  and  horeign  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties  will  meet  Tuesday  at  9  A.  M. 

Thos.  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Mouth  Dakota  will  meet  April  10,  at 
7.80  P.M..  at  Scotland,  S.  D.  The  Woman’s  Missionary 
Hociety  will  meet  on  the  11th ;  and  the  Presbyterial 
Union  of  C.  E.,  on  the  12th,  at  2  o’clock  P.M. 

Charles  E.  Sharp,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  hold  its  spring  meet* 
Ing,  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7.80  P.M.  A  special  popular 
service  will  beheld  during  the  session. 

H.  G.  Rice,  Acting  Stated  Clerk, 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

a  strictly  first-class  train,  consisting  of 

Buffet -Smoking  and  Library  Cars,  Pultman 
Double  Drawing-Room  Stooping  Cara 
and  Dining  Cara, 

runs  through  between  Chicago  and 


3  Days 


without  change  via  tbe 

CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIHC 

C  NORTH-WESTERN  UNE 

affording  the  quickest  transit  to  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
the  gateway  to 

Hawaii,  Philippine  lalanda,  China  and  Japan. 

For  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets 
apply  to  Principal  Agencies: 


435  Tui«  St,  •  Cisdiinsti 
507  SmitUleld  St,  -  Kttsbnre 
127  The  inade,  -  OeTelind 
17  Camru-Nertiiis.  -  Detroit 
2  ling  St  bit  Toronto,  Ont 
All  agents  sell  tickets  via  the 

Chicago  S  North-Western 

RAILWAY. 


388  Vishington  ^  -  Boeton 
481  Broidwiy,  -  Sow  Tork 
lOSCUrkSt,  -  -  Chioigo 
601  Cheitnat  St,  -  Fhilidelnlui 
SOllIainSt.  -  -  Bofido 


In  addressing  advertisers  putronizing  this  Juiimal, 
our  readers  will  t-oiiler  a  lavur  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  win  In  every  ixissible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


Presbytery  of  Matloon  will  meet  at  Mattoon,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  10,  7.30  P.M.  In  connection  with  this 
meeting  the  Young  People's  Societies  of  the  Presbytery 
will  boia  a  convention  Monday  evening  at  7.30,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  Tuesday  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Let  every 
society  be  well  represented. 

J.  A.  Piper,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  its  eighteenth 
spring  meeting  in  the  Presbj  terlan  Church  of  I.<exing- 
ton.  Neb.,  Tnesday,  April  10, 1900,  at  7.80  P.M.  Woman^s 
Presbyterial  Society  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Dele¬ 
gates  will  notify  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hill  of  their  intention 
to  attend,  not  later  than  April  8, 1900,  addressing  him  at 
Lexington,  Neb.  Thomas  C.  clark.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maglnaw  will  meet  in  First  Church, 
Bay  City,  on  April  10,  1900,  at  7.80  P.M  Sessionai 
recurd 8  to  be  submitted  and  assessments  paid. 

Thos.  Middlbmis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  hold  its  annnal  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich..  Tuesday, 
April  10,  at  7.80  P.  M.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  on 
Wednesday,  9  A.M.  F.  Z.  Rossitek,  ^tated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  meets  at  Hudson,  Tnesday, 
April  lu,  at  4  P.M.  The  Women's  Presbvterial  Society 
meets  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  at  same  place. 

C.  O.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  bold  its  stated 
meeting  In  New  Brunswick  First  Church,  on  Tnesday, 
April  lu,  at  10.30  A  M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Long  Islaud  will  meet  in  Greenport 
April  10.  Ephek  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet  in  tbe 
South  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
on  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  10  A.  M. 

STANLEY  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Elmira  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  April  10.  at  7.30  P.M.  . 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Cflerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  in  Covenant  Church, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  10,  at  3.80  P.M. 

Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  the  Central 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  Tuesday,  April  10,  at 
7.30  P.M.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  will  meet  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lansing  meets  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
April  10,  at  7.80  P.M.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
meeting  in  tbe  Church  of  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  10,  at  2  P.M.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  in  Homellsville, 
N.  Y.,  Monday,  April  18,  at  7.80  P.M 

Edward  M.  Deems,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  North  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Geneva,  on  Monday,  April  16,  at  7.80 
P.M.  J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  Monday,  April  16,  at  7.80  P.M.,  in  the  Scranton 
Washburn  Street  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Norihamberland  will  meet  in  the 
Mahoning  Church,  Danville,  Pa.,  April  16,  at  2.30  P.M. 

J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  at  O’Neill,  Neb., 
April  17,  7.30  P.M.  W.  T.  Findley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  a  Stated  Meet* 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Hartford.  Conn.,  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  April  16.  1900,  at  8  P.M.  Ministers  and 
Elder-Delegates,  who  expect  to  be  present,  should  notify 
Rev.  W.  W.  Breckenrldge,  61  Oak  St.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
not  later  than  April  11th,  giving  day  and  hour  of  arrivaL 
Trains  leave  Grand  Central  Station  at  3  and  4  P.M. 

W.  J.  CUMMINO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  at  Malvern,  Iowa* 
Tuesday,  April  17,  at  8  P.  M. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  will  bold  its  spring  meeting  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bad  Axe,  Miim.,  beginulng 
at  7.30  P.M.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  17 

Charles  D.  BIllis,  Stated  Clerk. 


Union  Theoli^cal  Seminary, 

TOO  Park  Avenne,  New  York. 
MORSE  LECTURES,  1900 

A  course  of  F.ight  Public  Lectures  on  “  The  Mor«e  Founda¬ 
tion  ”  will  be  delivered  in  tbe  Adams  Chapel  of  the  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons,  a* 
4:30  o’clock,  beginning  Tuesday,  March  S7th,  by  Prof.  William 
MILLIGAN  Sloans,  Ph.d.,  L.H.D.,  of  Columbia  University,  oh 
“Church  and  State  During  the  French  Revolution.’ 

I.  Reform  and  Revolution. 

Tuesday,  March  a7th- 

II.  The  “Infamy”  of  Voltaire. 

Wednesday,  March  aStb- 

III.  The  Failure  of  Riform. 

Tuesday,  April  jrJ, 

IV.  The  Secular  Power  Supreme. 

Wednesday,  April  4th. 

V.  Disaster  and  Anarchy. 

Tuesday,  April  loth. 

VI.  The  Carnival  of  Irriligion. 

Wednesday,  April  iitb. 

VII.  The  Ultramontane  Folly. 

Tuesday  April  17th. 

VIII.  The  Concordat  of  1801. 

Wednesday,  April  iStb. 

Th«  Attendance  of  All  Intereeted  it  Cordially  Invited. 


It 

Costs  You 
Nothing  Extra 

To  patronize  the  personally  con¬ 
ducted  excursions  to  California  via 
the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

A  special  conductor  is  employed  V 
by  the  Railroad  Company,  to  make 
its  patrobs  comfortable. 

Details  of  service  given  on  request. 


T.  A.  GRADY, 

Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 

The  Atehiten,  Topeka  A  Sente  Fe  Railway, 
109  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Readers 
We  have— 
We  hold  I 


This  te  an  age  of  education.  No  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  b  eo  intelligent  as  ours,  and 
intelligence  makes  a  nation  prosperous « and 
happy.  Education  gives  a  young  man  the  best 
chance  in  life.  Tbe  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
educate  yourself  and  your  children,  irre^ective  cf 
the  schoob  and  colleges,  b  by  having  tbe  best 
current  reading  in  your  houae. 

THE  GREATEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IS 

Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 

It  telb  the  story  of  contemporaneous  evenb  and  illustrates  it  with  the  most 
artistic  pictures.  He  who  reads  it  every  week  leams  to  recognbe  the  counic- 
,  nances  of  tbe  noblest  men  and  women  in  public  and 


in  private  life;  the  appearance  of  the  world's  most 
j  famous  places,  and  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  historic 

^  interest. 

j.  LESLIE'S  WEEKLY  b  a  paper  to  keep  on  the 

i  libary  table,  and  to  read  and  reread,  and  to  Me  away 

for  useful  reference.  It  b  read  by  more  families  of 
culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  than  any 
other  paper  of  ib  class  in  the  world.  It  b  the  greatest, 
best,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  all  American 
educators.  t 

It  is  for  sale  everywhere — on  the  stands,  in  tbe 
bookstores,  on  all  trains,  at  10  cents  per  copy. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New* York. 
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HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office :  No.  119  Broadway. 


timty-third  S^mi-Annua/  StatunMt,  January,  1900. 


BOkie  noDoa  uo.wv  uv  ua.wvw  vv 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7l4,»9»  49  797^9  49 

Rallrand  Bonds  989,000  OO  1,070,810  OO 

Watsr  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  98,900  OO 

Gm  Stocks  nad  Bonds  190,800  00  148,800  00 

Bailroad  Stocks  .  .  9,980,400  OO  4,848,780  OO 

Bank  Stous  .  180,000  OO  818,000  oO 

TmstOo.Btocks  .  .  88,000  00  107Jt80^ 

Bonds  sM  Hoitgacss,  being  lot  lien  on 

Realistoto .  194,980  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  984,198  OO 
PremiamsunooUeotedand  in  hands  of 

Agents .  089,899  84 

Interestdne  and  aoomed  on  1st  Jnly, 

laoa .  49,014  89 

_  $19,808,898  98 

LIABUJTOg. 

Oash  OMital . $8,000,000  OO 

Bess  ITS  Premium  Fond  .  4,881,078  OO 

Rsserye  tat  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  798,880  84 
Met  Sonins . 4,08t,080  41 

$19,808,808  08 


B.  H.  A.  OORBKA. 
WnldAM  H.  CCTMBT, 
FREDBRIO  C.  BUSWKLL, 
Maw  Toaa,  January  WO. 


THB 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

rUddlctowa,  Conn. ' 


■sUblished  187&.  Assets,  k8,000,000. 

Offers  Ezeentors,  Trustees,  and  conserratiye  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5%  BONDS 


Secured  by  First  Mortgage  unon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  Mew  York 


vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  Mew  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

nDDbSTOWII,  COHHECnCIJT,  or  THE  AHEBICAM 
UHDEBWBITEBK'  IGEHCT,  U  BBOAOWIT,  HEW  TOBE. 


2  A  V  C  A  D  G  Our  Customers 

■  C  1^  O  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
RI^l^SWORnTH  &  JONBS. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commeroe,CHiCAOO. 
Home  office  established  187L  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 

by  investors  taking  loans  through  us  during  the  17  years 
In  which  we  have  been  making  FIKST  MUBTOAGE 
LOAMS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  wheat  belt  of  Morth  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  personally  examine  every 
tract  of  land  offered  as  security  Write  for  references 
and  particnlars. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


'THE  Korona  Cameras  are  fitted  arith  the  best  lenses 
1  made  in  the  United  States.  .This  Camera  is  the 
most  complete  of  any  made,  and  Is  equipped  with  the 
latest  improvements — new  iris  dia^ragm,  new  model 
Korona  shutter,  patent  focuaing back,  etc.  Send  (or 
our  comfdete  catafoguc  B  free.  Prices,  $5  to  $100. 

Oundlach  Optical  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


**  Ita  all  in  the  L.ens.” 


BX*OT7Em.  SZ*OfB.  Ct3  Oo. 

puiLA.,  mnr  tobk,  bo«o>. 

ALEX.  BBOWM  *  BOMB,  BALTIMORE. 
OOSSBOUD  BT  PBTyATB  WIBBS. 

Kambets  M.  T,,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bxoh'a 
Wo  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  w..  ..  ■  ..A 

■SBt  Socnritlas  oo  oommtsslon  Wo  IHTftSliinftHT. 
isoalvo  sooaonts  of  Banka  Baakers,  and 
OHpocmtlaaa  nrms  and  Individuals  on 
tavoeable  terma  sod  make 

at  drefls  drawn  abroad  on  alt  eolnta  in  the  United  States  aad 
Osnada,  aad  for  drafts  drswe  m  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
Oosalrlsa  Inoledlng  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  Wealaoboy  and  sell  BiUs  of  Exchange  on,  and 
An  make  oeble  transfers  to  all  parts:  alao  make 

_ VF  oollectlooa  and  lasne  Oouunerclal  and  Travel 

CREDIT,  la's’  Credits,  available  la  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  *  Oo.,  London 


(TEACHERS’  EDITION) 


Heads  the  List  of  the  Highest-Qrade  Pianos,  and 


OOMPRISINO  ITS 

Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  Natural  History  and  Literature 

WITH  THX 

Latest  Researches  and  References  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
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